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A SPANISH  EXPEDITION  INTO 
THE  ARIZONA  APACHERIA 


Bv  Carl  Sauer 


Nomad  vs.  Sedentary  Indians.  The  northward  growth  of 
New  Spain  was  determined  largely  by  the  attitude  of  the  natives. 
The  sedentarv  Indians  rarely  opposed  the  white  man’s  rule,  fitted 
themselves  readily  into  mission  and  colonial  stems,  and  often  pro- 
vided the  large  part  of  the  soldiers  needed  to  hold  and  to  advance  the 
frontier.  Beginning  with  Aztec  Mexico  one  tribe  of  farming  In- 
dians after  another"'  was  brought  under  Spanish  rule  until  a con- 
tinuous series  of  Spanish-governed,  Indjan-peopled  provinces 
stretched  northwestward  to  the  Gila  river.  The  Upper  Pima  were 
the  last  link  in  this  chain.  Like  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  them,  they 
received  missionaries  and  military  willingly  or  without  serious  opposi- 
tion and  became  a strong  prop  to  Spanish  authority.  North  of  the 
Pima,  Indian  farmers  lived  in  small,  discontinuous  areas  imbed^ded 
•in  a great  stretch  of  country  appropriated  bv  nomad  tribes  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast. 

As  the  sedentarv  Indians  were  the  principal  aid  to  Spanish  ex^n- 
sion,  so  the  nomad  tribes  were  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way.  1 he 
movement  north  through  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  plateau  lagge 
greatly  as  against  the  rate  of  growth  along  the  eastern  and  western 
inargins,  the  center  being  a land  of  desert  and  steppe,  occupied  bv 
small  roving  tribes,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  subdue  only 
slowly  and  with  great  effort.  Within  the  present  limits  of  the 
States  Spanish  forces  for  the  first  time  met  with  really  formidab  e 
nomad  tribes,  the  Apache  and  Comanche.  These  were  not  only 
more  numerous  than  the  southern  nomads  but  the  bands  had  a 
sufficient  capacity  for  concerted  and  sustained  guerrilla  warfare  to 
stop  the  Spanish  advance  permanently.  The  American-Mexican 
boundary  is  due  more  largely  to  the  barrier  which  the  Apache  formed 
from  the  Gila  river  to  the  Texas  plains  than  to  any  other  cause.  No 
Spanish  settlements  were  made  in  Apache  territory,  even  the  frontier 
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garrisons  being  placed  well  to  the  south  of  the  Apacheria  in  lands  or 
sedentary  Indians,  such  as  Pima,  Opata,  and  Concho. 

Though  Arizona  was  only  a small  and  obscure  part  of  the  Spanish 
frontier,  it  epitomizes  clearly  this  contrast  between  sedentary  and 
nomad  Indians,  which  conditioned  the  entire  course  of  Spanish  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Ap.-\che  Policy  in  the  Provincias  Intern.ls.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Provincias  Internas  in  1 776  Spain  made 
a last  effort  to  break  down  the  Apache  barrier  by  a series  of  military 
expeditions  such  as  had  proved  effective  in  destroying  the  small  tribes 
farther  south.  'Fhe  attempt  was  to  exterminate  the  warriors,  in  some 
cases  all  adults  and  adolescents,  to  remove  the  survivors  into  other 
parts  of  New  Spain,  and  to  destroy  all  habitations  and  crops.  For  a 
score  of  years  such  campaigns  of  extermination  were  continued,  but 
without  decisive  results. 

The  presidio  of  Tucson,  was  of  less  importance  in  these  expedi- 
tions of  attrition  than  were  the  other  military  posts  to  the  east.  Par’, 
of  the  duty  of  Tucson  was  to  guard  the  routes  to  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado and  California.  It  was  off-side  with  regard  to  the  main  Apache 
country,  the  westernmost  Apache  band,  the  Tonto,  being  less  trouble- 
some than  the  others.  Tucson  also  was  farther  from  the  centers  of 
Indian  and  Spanish  population  which,  in  such  cases,  supplied  part 
of  the  necessary  forces.  Its  most  important  disadvantage,  however, 
was  apparentlv  its  inferiority  in  pasturage.  Not  only  was  cavalry 
of  prime  importance  in  making  such  raids,  but  large  numbers  of  2ini- 
mals  were  needed  for  the  pack  trains.  Largely  for  this  reason  a 
presidio  was  maintained  (part  of  the  time  at  Terrenate)  on  or  near 
the  2;reat  irrassy  plain  of  Cananea,  where  horses  and  mules  had  ex- 
cellent grazing  in  a wide,  open  basin  that  made  it  difficult  for  prow- 
ling Indians  to  approach  undetected. 

The  mass  of  Spanish  documents  relating  to  the  Apache  is  very 
large  and  these  remain  for  the  most  part  unutilized.  A.  B.  Thomas 
in  forgotten  Frontiers  (Norman,  Okla.,  1932)  has  given  a com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  Spanish  policy  toward  the  Apache  after 
the  forming  of  the  Provincias  Internas  and  has  translated  a series 
of  documents,  including  diaries  of  expeditions  into  the  Apacheria. 
ff'wo  of  these  documents  are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  histori- 
cal geography  of  southeastern  Arizona.  The  first,  a journal  of 
Captain  Vildosola  in  1780,  details  a march  from  Las  Nutrias  (be- 
low Terrenate,  Son.,  in  the  Cananea  plain),  one  party  going  by 
way  of  the  Tombstone  hills  and  Sulphur  Springs  valley  to  the  Valley 
of  San  Simon  at  the  Chenoweth  ranch  in  New  Mexico,  the  other 
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expedition  into  the  apacheria 

11  nf  thr  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 

following  approximately  ^ j i The  second  relates  to  a 

Railroad  f™™  ,,34  „,hich  one  detachment,  under 

campaign  initiated  b>  Net  e in  1 / , Tucson  through  the 

Pedro  de  Allande,  was  ordeied  . 

SfrntltSrTt:  olda  ol  San  S,^n 

rclirr.Vl:i;'::i*  "/r  troo.  at  U Hermha  (pre- 
historic ruin  in  the  vicinity  of  Arivaipa  Can- 

A Campaign  from  Tucson  ^ capitol  at 

VOH,  The  archives  of  tarenal.  as  well  as 

Hcrmosillo.  contam  I found 

more  numerous  Mexican  r , ,r  depredations  commit- 

!‘Tl^t''t-ut:toTh\r:oara;^nd"^^^  «f  a cam- 

pa. » 

the  omission  of  the  date  which  may  h^e  ^ be- 

naent  is  of  interest  for  the  h^^toncal  geography^^ot^^ 
tween  Pimeria  and  ^Apacheria  an  u ^ campaign 

covered  of  a campaign  in  this  P^^  , ^|;r;omments  on'  the 
itself  was  quite  inglorious.  A translate, 

™rpi*°2°"l't  eight  o'clock  in  ^ IvAclm.  iTevti 

It  Stsutf.  t-ht  ttoTime  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
said  site  made  camp  for  the  night. 

The  troop  apparently  had  plain  in  which  the 

The  valley  of  Santa  Marta  Stianca  i appears 

ttr  dt 'Soirg 

-:i:rpf;rtr:^- 

Scpvh.  A.  half  past  three  in  the  ^ 
S^ttnSrrt'atte'SthtT ranch),  at  one  to  Guebabi,  ana  at 
B..  rnryotreu  Fr..,Ur,  pp.  207-209.  The  interpretation 
of  routes  is  the  .author  s. 

IttA^ihtdtulnttare  item  twenty-one  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
archives. 
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three  in  the  afternoon  to  the  pueblo  of  Calabazas,  camping  for  the  night 
an  eighth  of  a league  beyond  this  pueblo.  _ 

Sept  4.  At  a quarter  to  five  we  took  up  the  journey,  coming  at  eight 
to  Tumacacori,  where  we  found  the  missionaries  of  Cocospera  and  San 
Ignacio.  We  resumed  the  march  after  half  an  hour,  saw  the  old  p e- 
sfdio  of  Tubac,  stopped  for  siesta  at  the  ford  of  San  Javier,  whence  we 
proceeded  after  three  in  the  afternoon  to  camp  at  the  spot  called  La 

Canoa,  which  we  reached  at  half  past  six.  u j m..  ar 

Sept.  5.  At  three  in  the  morning  we  began  the  march  and  came 
a quarter  to  eleven  to  San  Javier  del  Bac,_  where  we  stayed  night 
Sept.  6.  At  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  we  set  out,  and  at  quarter 
past  ten  reached  the  presidio  of  lucson. 

^ Sept.  7.  We  remained  in  the  presidio  of  Tucson,  whence  a body  of 
horse  left  for  San  Javier  to  secure  provisions  for  this  place,  returning,  a 
seven  in  the  evening. 

Sept.  8.  We  remained  in  the  said  presidio.  ^ ^ 

Sept  9 At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  troops  began  their  marcn,  unaer 
command  of  Captain  Don  Pedro  de  Allande,  and  at  one  in  the  night 
reached  the  mesa  of  the  Canada  del  Oro  without  more  disturbance  than 
the  straying  of  two  pack  animals.  The  commandant  sent  a coiToral  and 
five  soldiers  who  did  not  find  the  animals.  At  dawn  he  despatched  a set- 
geant  and  ten  soldiers  who  returned  with  the  animals  and  their  pac 
The  commandant  ordered  the  day  guard  to  reconnoitcr  ^ut  it 

returned  at  d.awm  of  the  10th  without  having  noted  more  than  four  old 

10.  At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  we  took  up  our  inarch  with- 
out incident  and  c.amc  at  half  past  ten  to  the  Agua  de  la  Canada  de^  Car- 
men, tvhereupon  the  d.ay  guard  went  out  to  reconnoiter  and  found  no 
track  or  sign  of  the  enemy.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  we 
reaching  the  Agua  de  Alande  at  half  past  six,  where  we  resmd  an  hour, 
to  arrive  at  half  past  twelve  at  night  at  the  Rio  de  Cequias  Hondas. 

The  march  north  from  Tucson  was  around  the  end  of  Pusch  ridp 
to  camp  the  first  night  in  the  lower  port  of  the  Canada  del  Oro.  Ine 
following  day  the  party  turned  the  northern  end  of  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Oracle,  reaching  the  San  ^ e 
river  not  far  from  Mammoth.  The  San  Pedro,  curiously,  is  here 
called  the  river  of  the  deep  irrigation  ditches.  Henceforth  marc  .mg 
w’as  done  at  night  chiefly. 

Sept  1 1 We  reni-iined  at  this  place  until  six  in  the  evening,  when 
the  commandant  ordered  that  Lt.  Don  Pedro  Marques,  with  ninety-eight 
men  belonging  to  the  regular  and  auxiliary  troops,  should  guard  tram 
and  th.at  the  rest  of  the  detachment  proceed  toward  the  pass  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Rosario.  This  we  reached  at  one  in  the  night,  continuing 
thereu^xm  in  the  direction  of  the  box  canyon  (cajon)  of  Anbajpa,  the 
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captain  taking  precaution  to  send  out  scouts  in  order  to  surprise  the  enemy. 
The  guides  having  lost  their  way,  we  were  forced  to  halt  in  a Canada, 
■ verv  difficult  to  descend,  until  day. 


This  march  east  from  the  Mammoth  vicinity,  was  along  the  line 
of  the  Copper  Creek  road  through  the  gap  in  the  Galmro  moun- 
tains, thence  northward  toward  the  canyon  of  the  Arivaipa. 


Sept.  12.  At  half  past  five  in  the  morning  we  crossed,  in  good  order, 
some  sharp  ridges  and  high  mesas  north  of  the  pass  of  Rosario,  reaching 
at  half  past  nine  the  floor  of  an  arroyo  whose  small  stream  joins  the 
Aribaypa.  Shortly  an  Indian  track  was  found,  whereupon  the  com- 
mandant ordered  Captain  Don  Manuel  de  Echeagaray  to  take  half  of 
the  troops  (which  had  been  detailed  previously  as  a precaution)  and  to 
occupy  the  heights,  while  the  commanding  officer  with  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  which  lost  itself  in  the  canyon 
of  the  Aribaypa.  We  scouwd  most  carefully  the  caves  and  otnei  puaces 
in  which  the  enemv  might  have  hidden,  as  we  proceeded  through  the 
canyon.  The  name  I'res  Marias  was  given  to  three  wall-like  rock  ma^es 
north  of  the  Pass  of  Rosario.  While  we  were  going  about  reconnoitering 
the  canyon  on  our  way  to  rejoin  the  other  captain  there  were  discovered 
two  very  large  caves  and  to  one  side  and  beyond  to  the  north  a pass  or 
Canada  bv  which  the  troops  of  Captain  Azuela  descended,  and  we  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Pass  of  the  Caves.  We  turned  up  the  canvon  of  the 
Aribaypa  and  at  a distance  of  half  a league  joined  with  the  detachment 
of  Captain  Manuel  de  Echeagaray,  resting  until  three  m Ae  afternoon 
by  the  side  of  the  river  of  this  canyon,  which  abounds  in  water  and 
groves  Then,  all  the  people  united,  we  began  our  march  to  go  up  .by 
wav  of  the  pass  of  the  caves  in  search  of  the  train.  Halfway  in  this 
can'ada  we  found  another  cave  where  the  Apache  had  had  mescal  pits. 
We  ascended  toward  the  west  by  high,  sharp  ridges  adjacent  to  the 
\ribavpa.  On  top  two  Indian  trails  were  crossed,  for  which  re.ason  the 
cominandant  ordered  a halt  and  sent  out  spies  to  observe  where  -Ap.ache 
might  be  hidden  but  they  returned  saying  they  had  found  nothing. 

Sept.  13.  -At  four  in  the  morning  the  expedition  set  out  to  descend 
again  to  the  box  canyon  of  the  Aribaypa.  Finding  ourselves  in  a veiy 
broken  terrain,  impassable  in  .all  directions  either  afoot  or  on  horse,  six 
Apaches  made  an  outcry  against  us  from  a sharp  spur  across  from  where 
we  were.  It  being  impossible  to  get  at  them  because  we  were  separated 
from  them  by  an  inaccessible  stretch  of  barrancas  (to  which  the  name  of 
Las  Troges  was  given),  our  chief  ordered  us  to  descend  to  the  valley 
floor  bv^’a  dangerous  route,  in  which  it  was  necessarv  to  dismount,  and 
this  we’ did,  coming  out  at  a Canada,  joined  to  the  river  of  the  box-c.anyon 
of  Aribaypa,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  having  already  reconnoitered  the 
said  cajdn,  its  slopes,  spurs,  and  other  features  as  seemed  desinable  to^our 
commander.  Without  delay  we  followed  our  way  through  this  Canada 
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,vhich  was  „,mcd  Ln  V.n.ana  and  “Kiel,  the  riv„  ^ 

ea.t  to  west  and  discharges  into  the  river  of  San  Pedro 

■I  rpirlilv  na:?able  but  by  experience  we  found  it  otherwi  , 

gE-sisSseas 

X-  f :“=E£rE;Esa.’:;s 

wL:\:d  called  La  pLdorga/and  at  half  past  - ve  at  n.ght  came  upon 
the  train  at  the  junction  of  the  San  1 edro  and  Gila  rivers. 

The  march  of  the  12th  and  13th  was  through  the  volcanic  country 
in  which  the  Arivaipa  and  its  tributaries  have  fretted  a series  o - 
desen'^.io,.  of  .he  ioo.nnl  't 

oonntrv.  The  reference  to  the  cnnnd.n  throngh  which  a Captain 
Aaueh  descended  apparentlv  refers  to  a previous  expedition.  After 
pe^::':*;  some  distance  north  of  the  Arivaipa  the  troops  returned 
to  the  main  canyon  and  descended  it  to  the  San  ^ ^d  , P‘ 
sage  of  the  canvon  supposedly  having  been  the  first  undertaken  . 

Spanish  troops. 

;ri— in;'.;  -S:;  ;t: 

tt'”uT»E  t PW  £d  for  their 

own  countrv.  Thereupon  the  detachment  began  lU  march  at  thme  m 

stopped  for  the  night  on  some  rugged  kn.fe-l.kc  ridge. 

“‘'sTrT  lV'’a1.Tp«tv'»t’  out  (after  haring  reco.inoitcred  'h--'  """" 

and  sought  out  a SieTSrrSolfd':  rffica.'o^f 

ridges  until  we  came  out  at  a ran^.,c  c.uic  th,-  Tetas 

^ -11  T .on, -Mio-  fo  nnr  rieht  two  hills  caliea  tne  leias 

dr>i,lnk''th“ ’cEnmmda'nt  ordered  that  LieMeuant  Marque,  proceed  with 

Ai„;  utin  to  recouuoiter  the  pa„e,  ^ m£e  t’o  l 

avoid  obstacles  that  might  embarrass  the  tram.  At  devci 
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place  in  the  same  Canada  where  two  old  Indian  tracks  were  crossed  and 
a little  farther  on  we  halted  so  that  the  horses  could  graze,  since  there 
was  pasture  and  water  present.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  proceeded 
by  the  same  Canada  of  the  Sierra  de  Africa  until  six,  when  we  halted 
in  a place  of  much  pasturage  and  water  to  camp  for  the  night.  We 
found  here  an  abundance  of  pihons  of  very  good  quality.  The  cahada 
of  the  Sierra  de  Africa  runs  from  west  (from  which  direction  we  entered) 
to  east  and  is  parallel  to  the  canyon  of  Aribaypa,  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  and  ends  about  tw'o  leagues  below  the  upper  end  of  the  latter, 
that  is  where  the  latter  adjoins  La  Florida. 

Sept.  16.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  expedition  took  up  its  march 
by  way  of  the  cahada  of  the  same  Sierra  de  Africa,  until  about  ten 
o’clock  when,  as  we  were  going  over  ridges,  slopes,  and  ver>'  broken 
country  we  discovered  to  the  south  of  our  route  the  box  canyon  (cajon 
v troges)  of  the  .'\ribaypa.  Continuing  our  march  we  halted  at  six  in 
the  afternoon  in  a valley  which  opened  into  the  Arib.aypa  toward  the 
west  and  there  made  camp  overnight  with  the  necessary  precautions 
ordered  by  the  commandant,  who  having  heard  a dog  barking  omitted 
no  precaution. 

On  the  14th  the  party  started  up  the  Gila  from  the  site  of  Winkel- 
man.  As  they  neared  the  Gila  canyon  the  party  swung  eastward 
and  southeastward,  apparently  getting  into  the  Deer  creek  drainage. 
The  Tetas  de  Juana  may  have  been  Saddle  mountain,  seen  from  a 
distance,  the  Sierra  de  Africa  apparently  was  the  southern  part  of 
the  Mescal  mountains.  The  Canada  parallel  to  this  sierra  then 
would  have  been  the  valley  of  Deer  creek,  though  Hawk  canyon 
is  also  a possibility. 

Sept.  17.  The  commander  ordered  us  to  saddle  at  day-break  and  we 
commenced  marching  upstream  at  si.x.  Indian  tracks  having  been  found, 
the  train  w'as  halted  under  strong  guard  and  we  went  in  search  of  the 
enemy.  Having  entered  a cahada  it  was  seen  that  the  Indians  had  re- 
turned from  there,  whereupon  we  rejoined  the  train  and  pursued  our 
journey.  Shortly,  still  following  the  Indian  trail,  we  saw  it  entered 
another  cahada,  and  that  they  had  horses.  The  commander  then  ordered 
the  train  to  remain  where  the  terrain  was  good  and  sufficiently  guarded, 
the  rest  of  the  partv  following  the  track  and  encountering  a jacal,  and 
farther  on  in  a bend  a permanent  spring  to  which  the  name  Agua  Es- 
condida  de  las  Llagas  de  S.  Francisco  was  given.  On  a hill  immediately 
adjacent  was  an  abandoned  rancheria.  Seeing  at  the  spring  signs  that 
the  Apache  had  been  there,  the  commandant  ordered  their  trail  to  be 
followed  boldlv.  Thus  we  crossed  to  another  Canada  where  the  day  guard 
saw  three  Indians  whom  it  was  impossible  to  reach  because  of  the  broken 
ground.  On  giving  the  alarm  we  went  on  a run  as  two  adult  Indians,  a 
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and  a boy,  »cr.  crosaing  ,ho  valley  m order  r^Wde  ^ 

'z::ist  rf  g??™ 

r,  w'"orkr  T^a  s?ed  r „ ^ .He 

“ornbV’  Having  unloaded  rbe  Pf"™"  H^r'er^rned  ,i 

Marques  with  thirty  men  on  horseback  to  g o-  . £ g 

..  J the  afternoon,  after  having  reconnoitered  the  Aguaje 
teph  a.  .he  base  of  the  Sierra  of  Sant.  Teresa,  w.thou,  news,  ^ 

Sept  19  At  eight  in  the  morning  an  Opata  sentinel,  s atione 
tree  saw  some  shap^  which  appeared  to  be  enemies  but  *oug 

lnVrFlor!da!  at 'S  Bering  place  is  a cottonw-ood  and  here  we 

-^O  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  march  commenced,  skirting 
the  sierm  of  Santa  Teresa,  leaving  to  the  north  ^at  of  a ori  a an 

the  night.  We  had  w'ater  for  the  men  but  not  for  the  horses. 

The  events  of  the  Seventeenth  took  place  m the  ^n■cinity  ^e  hill- 
Jde  vXe  o Ariv.aipa,  the  valley  of  La  Florida  bemg  the  broad 
Anvli  a valley  .ahot/the  canyon.  The  ^.rra  FJonda  wms  t^^ 
main  Graham  or  Pinalefio  range.  The  Sierra  o Santa  Teresa  o^n 
the  other  hand  cannot  have  been  the  range  wnich  bears  that  narne 
md.4  Repeatedly  the  Santa  Teresa  sierra  w.as  noted  as  lying  o 
the  north  o^f  La  Florida.  For  three  days  the  f J 

marched  along  the  base  of  the  Santa  Teresa  range.  It  is  clear  th. 
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the  Santa  Teresa  sierra  of  this  expedition  is  the  Galiuro  range  of  the 
present,  together  with  its  extension,  tlie  Winchester  mountains. ‘ The 
ruggedness  ascribed  to  the  range  in  this  account  also  agrees  with  the 
cliffs  and  frettings  developed  in  the  bedded  volcanic  materials  which 
characterize  this  range  and  contrast  it  with  the  predominantly  granitic 
Pinaleno  range.  The  sierra  of  Dolores  reached  on  their  southward 
march  after  leaving  the  Galiuro  range  behind  was  then  the  Little 
Dragoon  mountains  and  camp  was  made,  it  seems,  in  the  pass  now 
utilized  by  the  railroad. 

Sept.  21.  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  detachment  set  out  and  reached 
the  San  Pedro  river  at  half  past  eleven.  After  watering  the  animals  we 
continued  to  the  former  presidio  of  Santa  Cruz  which  we  reached  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  with  many  people  ill. 

Sept.  22.  I'he  commandant  ordered  muster  of  the  troops  before  de- 
ciding on  a reconnaissance  of  the  Pehascosa  range,  but  was  confronted  bv 
the  fact  that  not  only  had  fifty-three  men  taken  ill  so  as  to  be  inc.apac- 
itated  but  that  the  rest,  ninety-seven  including  officers,  who  had  remained 
well  were  also  in  the  process  of  falling  ill.  The  proper  consideration  of 
the  diminished  forces,  at  least  fifty  men  having  to  remain  with  the  train, 
and  also  the  exhaustion  of  supplies  of  Fronteras  troops  obliged  the  com- 
manding officer  to  set  out  for  Tucson,  giving  up  the  reconnaissance  of 

La  Penascosa  for  sufficient  causes.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  march 

was  taken  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  sick,  from  San  Ignacio  and  the 

Opata,  being  placed  on  horses  and  mules.  At  eleven  at  night  we  halted 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Sierra  of  \’avocoinari  on  the  west  side. 

Sept.  23.  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  set  out  from  the  place  men.- 
tioned  and  got  to  the  Ciehiega  of  the  Pimas  at  one,  where  the  Opata  and 
the  Pima  of  San  Ignacio  tvere  paid  off.  Six  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter  had  newly  taken  sick,  as  had  also  an  Indian  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  five  of  San  Xavier  and  Tumacacori.  Thus  there  were  counted  sixts- 
six  men  sick  in  camp.  At  six  in  the  afternoon  the  march  w.as  begun  and 
at  half  past  eleven  at  night  we  reached  a very  extensive  mesa  south  of 
the  sierras  de  los  Muertos  and  Santa  Catalina. 

Sept.  24.  .At  six  in  the  morning  we  set  out  and  got  to  the  presidio  of 
Tucson  at  ten,  the  troops  firing  off  their  pistols,  and  ctying  vivas  for  the 
most  holy  Marr,  the  King  our  Lord,  and  Commandant  General,  to  which 
the  presidio  responded  by  hoisting  the  flag  and  firing  off'  six  salutes  bv 
cannon.  The  whole  detachment  proceeded  to  the  church  and  in  thanks- 
giving sang  a salve  to  the  \drgin  Maty. 


^ The  Zuniga  Journal  of  1795  applies  the  term  Santa  Teresa  in  the  same 
sense.  Hammond,  who  has  published  a translation  of  this  journal 
(New  Mexico  Historical  Review,  1931,  pp.  52-65),  thought,  erroneous- 
ly, that  the  Santa  Teresa  was  the  Pinaleno  range. 
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NOTICES 

nl  of  September  also  is  not  recorded  as  havmg  previously  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  troop.  ^ny 

Nor  is  there  notice  that  the  crossing  o cahada  de  Nuestra 

living  person,  from  the  ^ follow'ed  over  ridges 

majesty  passed  through  this  teirain. 


ARIZONA’S  FRONTIER  PRESS 


By  Estelle  Lutrell 


Tubac  and  Tucson,  both  Mexican  Presidios  before  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  were  all  there  was  of  Arizona  in  1859.  Tubac  was  the 
focusing  point  of  much  Mexican  military  history  in  the  days  of  Anza; 
the  setting  of  the  fabulous  story  of  Planchas  de  Plata,  or  slabs  of 
silver;  the  pioneer  camp  in  the  first  days  of  American  occupation  and 
the  starting  point  of  Arizona’s  newspaper  history. 

With  Mexico  on  her  back  and  the  Apaches  at  her  heels  Arizona 
roughed  it  along  towards  civilization  without  adequate  government 
aid  or  even  sympathetic  interest  from  any  quarter.  It  is  this  struggle 
I which  the  frontier  editor  embodies  and  reflects. 

I “Hail  Columbia,”  sang  the  soldiers,  as  Captain  Stone  and  his 

guard  passed  over  the  line  from  Sonora  into  the  “Purchase.”  Out 
of  his  pocket  the  Captain  took  a small  and  beautifully  worked  Ameri- 
can flag,  which  he  placed  on  the  pile  of  stones  that  marked  the  line; 

, the  soldiers  forming  a circle  around  the  monument  sent  up  hearty 

' cheers  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  off  thev  galloped  at  the  word  of 

command;  again  it  was  “Hail  Columbia.”^ 
i These  were  gallant  gestures.  The  hardships  that  were  later  ex- 

, perienced  by  the  military  detachments  and  by  the  early  settlers  when 

! the  military  appeared  to  fail  them  are  the  subjects  of  many  a chron- 

* icle.  Suffice  to  say  that  military  protection  against  the  relentless 

I Apaches  was  absolutely  indispensable. 

' For  over  a year  before  the  arrival  of  troops  about  thirty  Ameri- 

cans living  with  some  four  hundred  Mexicans  had  been  marooned 
} in  Tucson.  When  help  arrived  horses  and  mules  were  plentiful,  as 

the  Americans  had  been  amusing  themselves  re-capturing  “Cavalla- 
dos”  from  the  .Apaches  who  had  previously  stolen  them  from  the 
Mexicans.^  ' 


^ “Arizona  Correspondence”:  San  Francisco  Herald,  July  1 5,  1 859. 

* Report  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  Cincinnati,  Railroad 
Record,  1856. 
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After  the  arrival  of  the  military  there  pushed  ahead  the  two  great 
,d«nturers  in  Arizona,  the  mining  engineer  and  the  It  « 

easy  to  see  what  the  former  was  d.ggmg  after  “"'J 
digging  in  a particular  spot,  but  the  reason  for  the  editor  s efforts 

at  times  hard  to  discern.  , . , j 

What  is  a newspaper  without  readers  and  without  new-s^ 

In  the  motley  crowd  milling  around  the  capacious  barracks  le  . 
over  from  Mexican  military  days  in  Tubac  there  were  a goodl,, 
number  of  mining  engineers,  a few  men  with  jing  '"S  ^ 

mand,  and  a rabble  of  adventurers  without  even  a name,  all  dra 
to  the  spot  bv  alluring  tales  of  mineral  wealth.  Here  also  was  set 
up  the  little  Washington  hand-press,  still  to  be  seen  m Tucson  which 
hLl  been  dragged  out  to  Tubac  from  Cincinnati  by  promoters  of 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  i a-t  l ■? 

The  Weekly  Arizoman  first  published  on  March  3,  1859, 

little  four-page  paper  full  of  advertisements  of  merchandise  purchas- 
Iwe  in  CiLinna.i  and  of  whiskey  <o  be  bough,  right  a.  hand,  bu 
scant  in  its  description  of  what  was  going  on  in  Tubac.  Careful 
culling  reveals  news  items  of  Indian  depredatio.B,  prospecting  p.art,es 
and  horse-stealing.  One  soldier  caught  in  such  thievery  probab^ 
with  desertion  in  mind,  w.as  sentenced  , 

Buchanan  to  receive  fifty  lashes  with  a cowhide  well  laid  n"  ^are 
back,  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  heavily  ironed  to  forfeit  all  pat 
due  him,  to  have  his  head  shaved  and  to  be  branded  with  a red  hot 
iron  with  the  letter  D,  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  service  and  lece.ve 
a dishonorable  discharge.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  » 
report  of  a prospecting  party.  There  are  many  details  '^7“ 
appointing  search  for  gold  and  some  description  ,s  given *  *e  phi 
cal  features  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed.  Cawial  men 
tion  is  made  of  an  “unfortunate  occurrence  on  jhe  trip.  Two  me 
died  from  eating  what  was  called  “wild  parsnip  B"* 
at  the  camp  where  they  died.  One  man  w.as  from  ^ew  York  and 
the  other  was  believed  to  be  from  Texas.  The  article  closes  wi 
statement  “next  week  we  will  give_some  interesting  details  of 
expedition  and  the  country  explored.”^ 

Soon  however,  long  editorials  began  to  appear  adverse  to  1 erri- 
torial  recognition  for  Arizona.  Editor  Cross,  a veteran  of  the  Mec- 
can war,  was  violentlv  insistent  that  such  recognition  was  not  feasible. 


3 The  publication  date  given  in  Son  Fmicisco  o qq 

paper  described  in  Railroad  Record  (Cincinnati)  Mar.  30,  1 859. 

* Weekly  Arizonian,  June  30,  1859. 
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There  is  some  reason  for  thinkimr  that  he  was  jealous  of  Lieutenant 
Mowry,  tlien  living  at  Tucson,  and  making  a strong  effort  not  only 
for  territorial  organization  but  for  his  own  election  as  delegate  to 
Congress.  To  that  end,  it  seems  that  he  gave  population  figures 
which  were  prophetic  rather  than  actual.  These  figures  Cross  at- 
tacked and  also  the  character  of  the  man  who  made  them,  declaring 
that  Mowry  could  have  satisfaction  if  he  wanted  it. 

A report  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  duel  is  given  by  a 
correspondent  from  Tucson  to  the  Stm  Francisco  Herald’  as  follows: 

Lieut.  Mowry  left  on  Sunday  evening,  for  Tubac,  a distance  of  sixty 
miles,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a personal  difficulty  with  Mr.  E.  Cross, 
the  editor  of  the  Arizonian,  published  in  that  place.  The  cause  of  the 
difficulty  originated  from  a card  published  by  Cross  in  the  Washington 
States,  the  day  after  Mr.  Mowry  left  for  the  Pacific  side,  which  card 
Cross  sent  enclosed  in  a letter  to  Col.  Robertson,  of  this  place,  asking  him 
to  read  it  to  the  Americans  at  I'ucscn,  and  also  to  post  it  on  the  door  of 
his  store.  The  letter  of  Cross  also  stated  that  if  Mowry  wanted  any  satis- 
faction, that  he  (Cross)  would  give  it  to  him.  Hence  the  challenge  from 
Mowry.  It  is  understood  they  are  to  fight  with  rifles.  The  onus  should 
have  been  upon  Cross,  if  he  had  determined  to  seek  personal  satisfaction, 
.as  Mowry  had  previously  replied  to  some  anonymous  attacks  of  that  person, 
in  various  Atlantic  presses.  Mowry,  however,  feels  himself  bound  to 
vindicate  his  statements  made  in  relation  to  the  population  of  Arizona. 
The  whole  affair  has  originated  out  of  Lt.  Mowry’s  efforts  to  get  terri- 
torial organization  for  the  Purchase.  When  the  affair  is  over  I shall 
probably  hate  something  more  to  say  about  it.  It  is  understood  that  it 
will  come  off  on  Tuesday,  the  5 th. 

As  a matter  of  fact  this  duel  over  Arizona’s  population  figures 
finally  came  off'  on  July  8. 

Its  storv,  which  is  well  known  loc.ally,  was  reported  with  much 
gusto  by  the  California  press  of  the  day.  The  account  in  the  Ari- 
"zonian  is  as  follows: 

“The  parties  met  near  Tubac,  weapons,  Burnside  rifles,  distance, 
fortv  p.aces.  Four  shots  were  exchanged  without  effect;  at  the  last 
fire  ^Ir.  Mowrv’s  rifle  did  not  discharge.  It  w.as  decided  that  he  was 
entitled  to  his  shot  and  Mr.  Cross  stood  without  arms  to  receiv'e  it. 
Mr.  Mowrv,  refusing  to  fire  at  an  unarmed  man  discharged  his  rifle 
in  the  air  and  declared  himself  satisfied.”  In  another  part  of  the 
paper  the  editor  comments  that  a high  wind,  almost  amounting  to  a 
gale,  was  blowing  across  the  line  of  fire  thus  preventing  accurate  aim 
and  then  he  adds  something  about  an  “ill  wind.”® 

’“Arizona  Correspondence”;  San  Francisco  Herald^  J^lp  1839. 

IfimCv  Arizonian,  July  U,  1 8 59. 
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Page  one  of  the  Arizo//j  Miner  for  March  9,  186+. 
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Following  this  episode  Lt.  Mowry  purchased  the  press  and 
brought  it  to  Tucson.  The  Arizonian  became  the  organ  of  his 
policies  and  was  published  there  by  various  editors  until  the  crash 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Sylvester  Mowry  of  Rhode  Island/  who  was  twenty-six  at  the 
time  of  his  duel  with  Cross,  and  who  died  at  Hotel  Fenton  in  London 
before  he  was  forty,  was  the  most  spectacular  figure  in  Arizona’s 
early  history.  Upon  his  graduation  from  West  Point  he  was  sent 
out  to  Fort  Yuma.  The  wild,  rugged  and  undeveloped  country  in 
which  he  found  himself  appealed  to  his  imagination.  With  old 
Jesuit  rnaps  spread  out  before  him,  he  threw  himself  into  a study  of 
the  region  and  with  uncanny  penetration  perceived  values  which  to 
men  of  slower  imagination  seemed  ridiculous.  Arizona  became  at 
once  to  Mowry  a political  entity,  not  merely  a series  of  rocky  hills 
to  be  gutted  of  their  mineral  wealth  and  left  to  yawn  upon  empty 
desert  wastes. 


Mowry  consequently  resigned  his  commission  and  entered  the  haz- 
ardous fields  of  mining  and  politics.  Though  apparently  more  suc- 
cessful m the  former,  it  was  his  political  efforts  which  added  the 
greatest  variety  and  importance  to  his  career.  Twice  elected  from 
Arizona  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congress  blocked  his  as- 
pirations by  refusing  territorial  organization. 

Unfortunately  for  his  further  political  advancement  and  that  of 
southern  Arizona,  he  allied  himself  with  a group  of  men  from  the 
bouth  who  became  “rebel”  sympathizers  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Accusations  of  conspiracy  against  the  federal  forces  were  brought 
against  him,  his  silver  mines  then  producing  $700  per  day®  were 
confiscated  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a time  in  Fort  Yuma,  a fort 
which  he  had  helped  to  establish.  When  his  property  and  freedom 
were  restored  because  of  lack  of  proof  against  him  he  left  Arizona 
for  New  York  where  he  remained  “during  the  four  years  of  frenzied 
strife.” 

His  return  for  a short  time  after  the  war  was  over,  when  he 
waged  a bitter  political  fight  for  a Democratic  delegate  to  Congress, 
added  nothing  to  his  credit.  After  the  election  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  his  candidate  he  put  up  the  plant  of  the  Weekly  Ari- 
zonian  for  sale°  and  left  Arizona  never  to  return.  Broken  in  health. 


■ Cullum’s  Biogr.iphical  Register  of  the  Officers  and 
U.  S.  Military  Academy;  Descendants  of  Nathaniel 
Island  (Providence,  1 878)  pp.  292-296. 

« Mowry:  Mines  of  the  IVesr,  (N.  Y.  1864)  p.  14. 
Arizona  Citizen,  Oct.  22,  1870. 
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Ivkh  the  ho  stin-  of  the  Confederate  flag  real  trouble  began  for 
With  the  noibun^  ^ disastrous  con- 

^;:nTorth?ac^^^^^  set  r^^ht?rtirS^^^ 

withdrawn;  soldiers  eone  and  garrisons  burned  to  the 
rf  nurl  ed  and  mines  abandoned;  the  murderous  Apache  and 
naturally  inimical  Mexican  element  threatening  “to  w^e  us  ou 
on”,  the  nearest  friendly  settlement  over  three  hundred  miks 
rw:;;hro;,gh  a t:™  was.e!  infested  by  Indinns.  In  this  b.ttet 

complaint  the  editor  states  at  the  close;  j w the  in- 

“The  only  reason  under  Heaven  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  m 
justice  and  bad  treatment  we  have  undergone  is  that  the  P^pl 
'A^ona  are  southern  in  feeling  and  have  T ' 

eleven  starred  banner  that  floats  over  Tucson  shows  that 
vent;  acknowledo-e  no  allegiance  to  abolition  rule. 

-The  Pirate  Fho-”  as  the  California  papers  referred  to  it,  was 

trl-ifth  Intnl;  trips  IThe  First  California 

Svalry,  Captain  Shinn’s  battery,  and  Lt.  Thompson's  pcfass  ta' 
tery  so  nained  because  the  howitzers  were  mounted  on  the  backs 
of  burros.  No  blood  w.as  shed.  Capt-ain  Hunter  mctoge^  ^ 
Confederate  forces  marched  eastward  and  made  fo  Texas. 

Stars  and  Stripes  took  the  place  of  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

After  this  break  the  scene  shifts.  Congress  having  e P 

orlnTzation  for  Arizona.  President  Lincoln  appointed  Terntona 
ofSdals  in  March,  1853,  There  were  delays  and  indecisions.  The 
:fry  destination  of  the  governmental  party  was  ] 

was  fin.ally  decided  to  avoid  Tucson  because  of  its  ““>^7  00"^ 
eratc  record  and  its  strong  Mexican  influence  even  though  it  wi^s 
only  point  at  which  there  were  traces  of  an  American  ' , 

tL  party  finally  established  itself  on  Granite  creek  which 

i.QuowdTu  OaiVj  AI-.  CMton,:...,  Scpt.  2,  1861.  under  .he  caption 
“Pirate  Flag.” 

ArizotM  Daily  Star,  May  23,  1891. 
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winds  its  way  through  what  was  soon  known  as  the  town  of  Prescott. 
Here  amid  tall  pines,  with  robins,  linnets  and  finches  making  merry 
•above,  as  they  still  do,  and  with  Apaches  skulking  beneath,  as  they  do 
no  longer,  they  pitched  their  tents.  On  this  site  the  old  log  house  of 
the  firs't  Governor  still  stands,  having  been  restored  and  opened  as  a 
museum  through  the  efforts  of  Sharlot  Hall,  Arizona’s  beloved  poet 
of  pioneer  days  and  the  first  appointee  as  Arizona  Historian. 


The  entnince  to  the  editorial  office  of  the  Arizona  Miner,  1874-1884. 


Thus  in  1864  another  little  paper,  the  Arizona  Miner,  was  pub- 
lished, first  at  old  Fort  Whipple,  and  then  at  Prescott.  The  press 
was  purchased  in  Santa  Fe,  placed  in  government  wagons  with  the 
person.al  effects  of  Richard  McCormick,  Secretary  of  the  new  Terri- 
tory, and  hauled  out  to  its  final  destination.^"  Under  military  protec- 

Weekly  Arizona  Miner,  Dec.  24,  1870. 
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.he  Apnches  ,hc 

wm’s  official  acts  ^vith  rifles  strapped 

t“L'::;i“:  a ™:;  ‘‘r  b>-  .he  Apache. 

and  died  shortly  afterwards  m his  office. 

I ater  the  paper  was  known  affectionately  as  Manon 

."romo,;.-  of  minLg  in.e.-e«s,  ho.  ns  n„  advocate  » 

H.icn  riohts  Surveving  the  first  ten  years  of  h.s  life  m Arizona, 

iiSiais 

articles  on  the  Indian  question  were  notable.  Clear  in 
bis  convictions  and  bold  in  his  -P-sion  of 

“sfo/uw'^X  .he  Indian  policy  of  *e  governmen. 

iei:  r:r“^iel.r  wiir“»  - 

"'itifs.aten.en,  of  Marion’s  calls  to  n.ind  “ PJ" 

»Fish  Ms.,  p.  36+i  Obitnarv.  H'"«.V  .Irfcow  .Vieer,  Fek  28,  1867. 

The  two  accounts  are  not  in  exact  agreement.  . , , n j 

...‘■■Marion’s  Miner.’  a name  which  many  of  my 

it."  Marlon’s  Valedictory;  IFceWy  Ar.zcu  .Vr.eer,  Jan.  29.  187,. 

’’  Weekly  Arize//.:  Miner,  Sept.  6,  18/3. 
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nardino  Guardian  in  1869,  making  complaint  of  the  non-receipt  of 
their  copies  said'/“ 

“Will  the  Miner  inform  us  by  which  route  the  mail  from  Prescott 
to  this  place  goes?  whether  by  sailing  vessel,  dowm  the  Colorado,  and 
the  Gulf  of  California,  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence 
down  by  stage  to  San  Bernardino,  or  by  the  Overland  route  through 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  via  New  York  and  the  Pacific  Railroad.  If 
the  latter  route,  please  get  your  postmaster  to  forward  by  the  former 
in  preference.”  To  tliis  Marion  replied;  “We’ll  ask  a Philadelphia 

Lawyer.”  • i- 

Marion  when  writing  of  the  growth  of  the  Miner  under  his  edi- 
torship said,  “We  purchased  the  paper  and  issued  our  first  number 
September  21,  1867.  At  this  time  the  Miners  entire  circulation,  in- 
cluding paid  subscribers,  ‘dead  heads’  and  exchanges  did  not  exceed 
seventy-five,  and  although  it  contained  about  sixteen  columns  of  ad- 
vertising, but  one-half  column  of  this  was  paid  advertising,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  put  in  to  fill  up  space.  It  has  now  a circulation 
of  672  and  several  columns  of  paid  advertising.’”® 

When  Marion’s  prayer,  “O  Congress,  give  us  a railroad,’  was 
finally  answered,  and  the  telegraph  thrown  in,  when  General  Crook’s 
wise  policies  of  Indian  settlement  prevailed  in  northern  Arizona, 
when  General  Miles  in  the  south  arranged  for  the  deportation  of 
Geronimo  and  his  band,  this  chapter  of  Arizona’s  struggle  was 
closed  and  Marion’s  fight  was  won,  but  that,  be  it  remembered,  was 
not  until  1886. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Apache  wars  that  flic 
whole  Hassayampa  country  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  Marion  s 
death.  Pioneers,  prospectors,  and  mountain  men  generally  came 
forward  to  acclaim  his  worth.  He  was  a man  they  said  who  always 
did  his  duty  in  camp,  and  always  stood  ready  to  divide  his  prospect 
and  his  rations  with  those  who  had  neither, — language  which  to  men 
of  that  class  described  a prince.^^ 

Hard  upon  these  two  early  journalistic  beginnings  other  papers  fol- 
lowed, owing  their  organization  to  the  usual  run  of  local,  economic, 
and  political  demands. 

The  Spanish  newspaper  came  early  and  continued  to  stay.  Las 
Dos  Republicas  of  Tucson,  the  earliest  of  these  papers  in  Arizona, 
was  regarded  bv  many  eastern  business  men  as  their  best  advertising 

Guardian^  May  22,  quoted  in  Weekly  Arizona  Miner,  June  5,  1869. 

Arizona  Weekly  Miner,  Dec.  2+,  1870. 

Obituary:  Prescott  Morning  Courier,  July  28  and  29,  1891. 
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comment  but  aroused  no  very  deep  concern. 

•\  New  Mining  Project  Wishes  an  Organ— 

.•Come  o„.  (to  Qoijoton)  and  seTr'^g' 

fore  some  one  gets  in  ahead  o£  yon,  was  the 

S:"™"  - :}'^L^:rd^S„  > stage  ^tawn  by  half  wM 
Mexican  cayus'es  that  went  in  a gallop  nj“«  “f  "•■• 

I"htt"ff:«;rgrsix-colnn.n  weehi;.,  printed  on  all  hinds  of  ■bun,' 

editor-s  fnends  to_him 

a,er  he  Ld  established  himself  tn  Z, 

I bought  the  whole  Qtnjotoa  °“'f  was  not  in- 

well,  pumping  plant,  climate  and  } 

eluded,  as  it  had  been  disposed  of. 

Campaign  Sheets  Sprang  Up  and  Died  Down— 

Petiingill’s  Newspaper  Directory.  New  York,  187S. 

^^Arizom  Daih  Star  (Editorial),  Oct.  2,  1886.  _ 

-Harry  E.  Brook,  “My  Reminiscences,”  Los  Angeles  Mtmng 
Dec.’s,  1910. 
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ment  for  his  candidate.”  Later  weightier  influence  on  the  other 
side  being  used,  Thomas  was  instructed  to  line  up  for  the  Republican 
party.  To  the  surprise  of  all  concerned  the  young  editor  stuck  to  his 
guns,  displaying  in  his  first  issue  brave  headlines  in  support  of  the 
Democratic  congressman.  Possibly  not  much  to  his  surprise  the 
Judge  was  immediately  dismissed  by  the  owner,  an  incident  which 
closed  his  newspaper  career,  while  the  paper  itself  did  not  outlast  the 
campaign."^ 

A Town  Site  Was  Established  and  Cried  for  Promotion — 

In  one  case  the  post  office  was  pulled  astride  an  arroyo  while  a 
little  paper  sprang  up  on  each  side  waging  war  to  the  knife  over  the 
question  of  the  permanent  site. 

The  tendency  was  to  overcrowd  the  field.  One  editor,  growing 
caustic  over  the  appearance  of  a new  paper,  remarked  that  there  were 
still  a few  “waterholes”  left  without  a paper  to  represent  them. 

The  early  editor  on  the  whole  was  of  the  editor-printer  type.  He 
was  a practical  printer,  a good  Indian  fighter,  a rampant  politician,  a 
hard  drinker,  frequently  a jolly  good  fellow,  rarely  a writer,  some- 
times an  adventurer,  always  a trail  maker.  Though  an  adept  at 
dodging  monev  troubles  he  was  almost  sure  to  be  caught  at  last  and 
either  submerged  himself  or  his  paper  utterly  wiped  out.  Occasion- 
ally he  reversed  his  decision  to  follow  the  uncertainties  of  newspaper 
life  and  chose  a career  with  more  promise.  We  read  in  these  earb; 
years  that  “The  Hon.  C.  A.  F.  has  abandoned  his  purpose  of  starting 
a newspaper  in  Phoenix  and  in  lieu  of  that  last  Saturday  started  a 
Faro  bank.”'" 

One  eulogistic  description  of  a pioneer,  J.  T.  Marling,'*  who 
closed  his  full  career  as  editor  and  publisher,  tells  of  him  that  he  was 
at  one  and  the  same  time  postmaster  of  his  town.  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Notary  Public,  Commissioner  of  Deeds;  that  he  taught  in  a school 
house  built  by  himself,  was  storekeeper,  district  roadmaster,  saloonist, 
agent  for  the  sale  of  land,  and  Indian  fighter. 

The  legend  further  runs  that  he  had  his  school  back  of  his  saloon, 
recessing  his  classes  upon  the  call  of  thirsty  patrons.  His  own  account 

This  incident  w.as  reflated  to  the  writer  in  a personal  interview.  No 

copy  of  a Times  (Globe)  of  this  early  date  seen. 

--Arizona  Daily  Star,  June  3,  18S3. 

Since  the  following  account  is  somewhat  legendary,  a fictitious  name 

has  been  used. 
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of  his  prowess  during  Indian  raids  was  proverbial.  A local  paper, 
discountins  one  of  his  stories,  said  that  Mailing’s  condition  at  the  time 
was  siich  ^that  he  could  not  have  told  a Chiricahua  Indian  from  a 
New  York  Alderman.  In  fact  as  seen  through  the  comments  o, 
contemporaries,  his  personality  was  one  of  strong  lights  and  dark 
shadows.  Ramblimr,  senescent  memories  of  a little  school  teacher 
who  knew  him  well“  help  fill  out  the  picture. 

“O  yes,  Mr.  Marling  was  a born  gentleman.  When  i hrst 
taught  school  in  Tubac.'he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand.  They  all  had  to  make  their  records  in  good  writing 
in  those  days.” 

She  gave  a reminiscent  chuckle.  “When  he  would  get  a case,  he 
would  do  more  writing  than  they  did  in  the  Beecher  case. 

“Still  he  never  succeeded  in  business.  He  tried  the  cattle  business 
in  Mexico  several  times  but  did  not  get  any  return. 

“His  family  was  English  and  he  wrote  for  his  brother  to  come 
over;  so  Matthew’ came. 

“He  had  two  children,  a boy  and  a girl;  had  trouble  with  his  wife. 
Then  he  stole  Matthew’s  wife. 

“I  adopted  the  little  girl.  o -n  t ’ 

“Everybody  had  something  to  say  against  Marling,  btill  1 can  t 
see  but  that  he  was  about  as  good  as  anybody,  and  had  about  as  many 
friends.  He  was  certainly  well  born.  Think  the  family  had  royal 
blood.  Guess  he  could  have  been  a duke.” 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  toss  a frontiersman  of  such  obvious  ability 
into  the  crucible  of  a woman’s  heart  and  w'atch  him  dissolve.  When 
the  prop  of  civilization  is  removed  it  seems  to  be  the  man  of  parts 
w'ho  makes  the  biggest  slump.  . 

Contradictory  qualities  of  charatter  such  as  these  and  a contusion 
of  activities  also  marked  the  long  career  of  A.  F.  Banta,  or  Charlie 
Franklin,  as  he  was  sometimes  known.  Starting  as  a tramp  printer 
in  Prescott,  with  the  Mhirr  in  1864,  he  boasted  of  having  held  more 
official  positions  bv  election  and  appointment  than  any  other  man  in 
Arizona  He  established  two  papers  which  are  still  running,  and  was 
connected  with  several  others;  the  Wheeler  Expedition  used  ffim  as 
a guide,  and  he  acted  as  Indian  scout  under  General  Crook.  Of  his 
scouting  da^  s he  was  especially  proud."' 

When  his  career  was  closed  and  a group  of  pioneers  gathered  at 
the  Point  of  Rocks  in  Prescott  to  “shove  him  of!”  they  stood  on  the 


“Half  century  at  the  pie  counter.”  Official  record  of  A.  F.  Banta, 
Tucson  Citizen  (Magazine  section),  Mar,  4,  1923. 
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brel, --  "■''ile  <h.  venerable  Jnd, 
had  been  ,h;  last  stv^c!;  ' Charlie  Frankli 
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THE  SPANISH  MISSIONS  OF  THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys 


One  of  the  unique  features  of  colonial  North  America  was  the 
frontier  mission  which  was  developed  on  this  continent  by  the  rulers 
and  clergy  of  imperial  Spain.  No  other  mission  system  elsewhere  m 
the  world  has  been  quite  like  it,  although  the  Spanish  mission  was 
by  no  means  confined,  in  scope,  to  North  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  peculiar  frontier  institution  has  left  its  mark  on  nearly  all 
borderlands  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  north  or  south  of  the 

equator.  , ^ • 

Suppose  one  dances  brieflv  at  the  background  of  this  mstrumen. 
of  Spain  and  the^Church  in  North  America.  In  the  early  and  middle 
Sixteenth  centurv,  nothimr  is  found  exactly  resembling  the  frontier 
mission  in  New  Spain,  the  reason  for  its  absence  is  obvious— for 
Spain  was  then  following  the  semi-feudal  policy  of  dividing  her  new 
Indian  subjects  amone  their  conquerors,  by  a process  known  as  the 
repnrthnienlo  in  which  particular  villages  or  tribes  of  Indians  vvere 
assigned  to  enco7mendos,  each  encomienda  under  an  encomendero 
The  encomendero  was  expected  to  look  out  for  the  civilization  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  charges,  while  receiving  the  profits  of  their 
labor  in  return.  Thus  it  was  expected  that  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing crovernment,  and  society  and  religion  would  be  served;  and 
although  the  encomcndcros  were  not  always  conscientious  in  caring 
for  their  wards,  on  the  whole  the  encomienda  system  served  fairly 
well  for  the  Indians  of  tropical  America.’ 

But  the  encomienda  sistem  was  best  applicable  to  Indians  who 
lived  in  close  communities  and  larse  numbers.  When  the  Spams., 
conquerors  came  in  contact  with  what  they  called  “wild”  Indians 
(Ind'ws  bravos  or  hdrbaros),  who  lived  semi-nomadic  lives  in  scat- 
tered groups,  it  was  found  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  collect  them 

1 SimpsonTLeslev  B..  The  Encomienda  in  AV:c  Spain:  forced  Labor  in 
the  Spanish  Colonies.  1492-1550  (Berkeley,  1929). 
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and  keep  them  subdued  and  industrious  on  the  plantations  and  in 
the  mines  of  would-be  encomenderos.  Therefore,  some  new  agency 
had  to  be  developed  to  deal  with  this  less  tractable  type  of  native, 
and  at  least  keep  him  peaceful  and  well  disposed  toward  the  Spanish 
settlers.  Such  an  agency  was  found  in  the  mission  as  it  is  known 
in  our  history.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  development  of  the 
mission  was  not  a sudden,  spontaneous  affair — that  the  technique  of 
mission-building  and  management  took  many  years  to  perfect;  in 
fact,  its  full  dev'elopment  required  centuries.  It  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Si.xtecnth  century,  however,  that  one  sees  the  problem  of  con- 
tact with  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Spain  being  turned 
over  to  the  orders  of  friars  who  were  willing  to  assume  such  respon- 
sibility. They  responded  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm." 

In  discussing  the  Spanish  mission  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  a three-fold  institution — political,  religious  and  economic  or 
social.  As  a religious  institution,  its  purpose  is  fairly  obvious,  for  the 
friars  and  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  regarded  their 
conversion  of  the  Indians  as  heaven-sent  opportunities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Church.  It  sometimes  mattered  rather  little  to 
them  how  much  the  Indian  understood  of  the  religious  doctrines 
served  up  before  him,  provided  he  went  through  the  necessary  forms 
of  becoming  a Christian.  Yet  this  statement  should  not  be  taken  as 
applying  to  a majoritv  of  the  missionaries,  most  of  whom  were  per- 
fectly sincere  in  their  religious  motives  and  thoroughly  conscientious 
in  performing  their  duties.  As  a political  and  imperial  instrument  of 
Spain,  the  mission  served  the  purpose  of  peace-maker  and  spreader 
of  Spanish  civilization  and  authority.  As  such,  it  received  substantial 
aid  from  the  Crown.  In  addition,  the  mission  took  care  of  aU  those 
wild  and  half-wild  tribes  whom  the  encomenderos  did  not  consider 
it  worthwhile  to  exploit.  As  time  went  on,  too,  the  encomienda  sys- 
tem was  gradually  abolished;  and  then  the  missions  took  charge  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  collected  frontier  Indians.  Thus  mission- 
aries became  actuallv  Indian  agents  of  the  Spanish  government, 
keeping  peace  on  the  frontier,  serving  God  and  civilizing  the  sav- 
ages.* Of  course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  the  mis- 
sion was  always  a temporary  phase  in  making  the  Indian  into  a 
Spanish  citizen,  just  as  the  work  of  our  Indian  agent  was  so  re- 

• Bolton,  Herbert  E„  “The  Mission  .as  a Frontier  Institution  in  the 
Sp.anish  American  Colonies.”  American  Historical  Reviezv,  Vol.  XXIII, 
No.  2,  October  1917,  pp.  +2-61. 
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•rarded  ^Vhen  the  white  settlement  increased  sufficiently  m the 
neuVhborhood  of  a mission,  it  was  expected  that  the  missionary  would 
l,c  Replaced  bv  the  priest,  ami  his  lands  divided  among  the  " 
the  Indian  converts.  Then  the  inissionarv  might  advance  to  another 
new  frontier.  As  an  economic  and  social  institution,  the  mission 
bemm  the  clearing  of  agricultural  lands,  hroiight  in  ‘y  * 

Indians,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  white  settlers  who  follows  a 
the  trail.  At  tire  same  time,  Spanish  civilization,  or  the  rudiments  ot 
St,  was  imparted  to  the  red  men,  and  they  w-ere  taught  better  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  gaming  a livelihood.  ^ rue  ' h 

One  mi<rht  distinguish  three  main  institutions  of  the  bpamsh- 
-\merican  Frontier;  the  mission,  the  presidio,  and  the  pueblo.  1 he 
order  in  which  thev  have  been  mentioned  indicates  the  manner  ui 
which  they  were  used  when  it  was  feasible  to  do  so.  First,  the  mis- 
sion, and  after  it  had  pacified  the  Indians,  the  presidios  were  estab- 
lished to  keep  order  and  guard  against  the  wilder  Indians  out  oe- 
vond  the  area  of  mission  influence.  Then,  m course  of  time,  carne 
the  pueblo,  with  its  civilian  colonists,  rancheros,  miners,  merchants, 
as  the  countrv  became  more  safe  for  individual  economic  enterprise 
Of  course,  we  are  most  concerned  here  with  the  mission;  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  behind  the  padre  there  was  always  the  mih- 
tarv  arm  of  Spain  reaching  out  to  take  in  territory  or  merely  to  pro- 
tect the  religious  worker;  and  that  back  of  the^missionary  and  tlie 
soldier  there  came,  in  course  of  time,  the  settler. 

The  methods  of  the  mission  are  reasonabff-  familiar  to  most  Amei- 
icans,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  m this  general  survey 
Of  course,  there  was  first  the  enirada,  or  exploration  of  any  possible 
mission  field  bv  individual  padres  or  sm.all  groups  of  bringing 

word  of  the  teachinti  of  Christ,  introducing  the  natives  to  the  Cioss 
and  if  possible  baptizing  them.  Depending  upon  the  reception  given 
them  in  these  entradas  (literally  “entrances  ) the  paures  could  de- 
cide the  question  of  establishing  missions  in  the  territory  explore 
Possiblv  after  one  or  two  entradas  a few  bold  padres  w.m  d come  o 
make  their  homes  permanentlv  in  the  new  countrv.  ^hen  wmnd 
come  the  building  of  the  mission  proper,  which  at  first  %cas  lik  ^ 
be  nothing  more  than  the  habitation  of  the  missionaries.  wo 
padres  wem  ordinarilv  considered  enough  for  each  mission,  althougn 
there  might  be  more  if  the  number  of  Indians  served  seemed  to 
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justify  a "reatcr  number.  One  padre  was  supposed  to  devote  his 
time  to  managing  the  mission  and  its  chapel,  and  conducting  the 
religious  services,  while  the  other  made  regular  journeys  to  neigh- 
boring Indian  villages.  Both  devoted  a good  part  of  their  time  to 
instructing  the  Indians  in  agriculture  and  such  trades  as  they  could 
learn,  and  to  building  more  structures  for  the  mission  establishment. 
Each  mission  e.xtended  its  influence,  if  possible,  by  planting  branch 
missions  or  visitas  among  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes.  A visita, 
usually  only  a small  chapel  to  begin  with,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
mission  in  the  process  of  growth;  for  if  the  labors  of  the  padres  there 
and  the  numbers  of  the  natives  justified  it,  the  visita  might  be  made 
into  a full-fledged  mission,  with  resident  instead  of  merely  visiting 
missionaries.  The  task  of  making  the  rounds  among  the  visitas  was 
a dangerous  one  at  times,  for  even  if  the  surrounding  tribes  always 
remained  friendly,  there  was  ever  the  fear  of  raiding  parties  of  hosrile 
Indians,  such  as  Comanches  or  Apaches.  Many  a padre  met  mar- 
tyrdom in  such  service.  For  this  reason  it  was  usually  the  chief  aim 
and  endeavor  of  the  padres  at  a given  mission,  to  collect  the  Indians 
at  the  mission  itself,  or  as  near  as  possible;  an  additional  reason  for 
this  being  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  could  be  instructed  and 
influenced.  So  in  the  most  successful  mission  establishments,  such  as 
those  of  California,  the  Indians  were  collected  in  close  communities 
and  kept  at  work,  the  neophytes  going  through  a regular  routine  of 
labor  each  day,  labor  interspersed,  of  course,  with  the  religious  ser- 
vices. What  the  Indians  thought  of  this  system  is  uncertain  but  we 
may  infer  that  to  many  of  them  it  was  satisfactory,  because  they 
were  at  least  ensured  food  and  shelter.  In  fact,  a large  part  of  the 
initial  influence  of  the  padres  in  almost  any  frontier  mission  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  dispensing  of  food  and  gifts  among  the  In- 
dians.® 

So  much  for  the  technique,  in  general,  among  the  mission  padres. 
Let  us  glance  now  at  the  general  division  of  the  mission  fields.  Far 
over  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America  the  mission  as  a frontier 
institution  seems  to  have  been  tried  out  first  in  Florida.  Here  were 
to  be  seen  the  Christian  soldiers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  (Jesuits) 
taking  charge  of  missions  soon  after  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine 
in  1565;  and  that  the  Jesuits  were  at  least  ambitious  if  not  success- 
ful in  this  region,  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  nearlv  fortv  years  be- 
fore the  founding  of  English  Jamestown,  Padre  Segura  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  had  established  a mission  of  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Vir- 
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come  down  to  establish  their  missions  in  Sinaloa  in  1591.  From  that 
point  may  be  traced  their  slow  but  steady  progress  northward,  from 
one  short,  fertile  river  valley  to  another,  along  the  narrow  western 
coastal  plain  of  Mexico.  Step  by  step  they  advanced,  establishing 
schools,  setting  up  the  authority  of  Spain,  suppressing  the  native  med- 
icine men,  sufferine  martt  rdom  on  various  occasions  and  often  fac- 
ing starvation,  but  always  advancing;  the  places  of  the  fallen  being 
taken  by  new  workers.  In  the  Fuerte  River  valley,  the  bold  Yaqui 
nation  was  for  a long  time  a difficult  obstacle;  but  in  1610  the 
Yaquis  were  subdued  and  given  missionaries,  although  they  often 
broke  loose  in  the  \ ears  that  followed,  carrying  on  the  300-year  war 
that  ended  only  about  thirty  years  ago  with  the  submission  of  the 
Yaquis  to  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  also  made  futile  efforts  during  the 
middle  Seventeenth  century  to  bring  missions  to  Lower  California.^" 
But  by  1636  Jesuit  missLnaries  were  established  at  Ures,  in  the 
Sonora  River  valley.  Fourteen  years  later  they  were  functioning  in 
Cucurpe  and  .-\rizpe  in  northern  Sonora,  where  there  were  thirty 
of  them  in  1679,  serving,  it  was  estimated,  some  50,000  neophytes, 
in  what  the  Jesuits  called  the  Pimerias — Baja  and  Alta — Sonora 
and  southern  .‘\ri2ona. 

At  this  point,  eight  years  later,  the  now  famous  Padre  Eusebio 
Francisco  Kino  was  enterine  the  mission  field  of  the  Pimerias.  In 
1687  he  founded  Mission  Dolores,  a few  miles  east  of  Magdalena. 
"J'his  was  his  headquarters  for  twenty-four  years  thereafter,  and 
from  it  as  a base,  he  founded  his  famous  chain  of  missions,  in  the 
Altar  valley  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  After  his  deatli 
in  1711  the  missions  of  the  Pimeria  country  languished  for  a time. 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  (founded  by  Kino  in  1700)  was  occupied  by  a 
series  of  padres,  as  were  San  Gabriel  dc  Guevavi  and  San  Cayetano 
del  Tumacacori,  the  other  two  Jesuit  missions  of  Arizona.  The 
discovery  of  the  Bolas  de  Plata  mines  a*-  .t"'  '-ac  in  1736  caused 
a temporary  rcvi.nl  of  interest  in  bcylcrl  .i.d,  and  after  the  Pima 
revolt  of  1750,  presidios  were  established  to  protect  the  missionaries 
— I'ubac,  Tcrrenate,  Altar  and  Fronteras,  although  by  that  time 
several  of  the  missions  had  been  abandoned.^" 


Chapman,  Charles  F,.,  “The  Jesuits  in  Baja  California,  1647-1768, 
Catholic  Historical  Rez'iezv,  Volume  VI,  No.  1,  April  1920,  pp.  46-48. 
Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta  (2  v., 
Cleveland,  1919);  Spanish  Exploration  in  the  So-uthzcest,  loc.  cit.; 
Hammond,  George  P.,  “Pimeria  Alta  after  Kino’s  Time,”  Nezv  Mex- 
ico Historical  Rez-ieze,  Volume  IV,  No.  3,  July  1929,  pp.  220-238. 
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Such  was  the  mission  situation  in  the  far  Southwest  when  in  1767 
llie  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Fran- 
ciscans came  into  Pimeria  next  year  to  take  the  place  of  the  Jesuits; 
the  explorer,  F'ray  F^'rancisco  Garces,  becoming  the  missionary  at  San 
Xavier  for  ten  years.^^  Likewise,  Franciscans  took  oyer  the  Jesuit 
missions  of  the  peninsula  of  I./Ower  California,  which  had  been 
founded  there,  beginning  in  1697  with  the  efforts  of  Padre 
Juan  Maria  de  Salvatier^a,  and  which  were  prospering  after  a 
fashion.'-*  The  Franciscans  soon  turned  the  Lower  California  mis- 
sions_over  to  the  Dominican  Order,  and  instead  took^up  the  yyork 
of  extending  mission  control  into  Alta  California,  in  1769.  1 hus 

from  Alta  California  to  the  borders  of  Texas,  Franciscans  were  in 
charge  of  the  Spanish  frontier  missions  by  1770. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  turn  back  here  a moment  and  note  the 
pro"r<"SS  of  the  Franciscan  missions.  The  Franciscans,  as  has  been 
said"’,  came  into  New  Mexico  with  Juan  de  Odate  in  1598,  and  thev 
took  an  important  part  in  the  founding  of  that  wedge  of  Spanish 
colonization  along  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  Rockies  and  up  the 
Rio  Grande  valley;  they  went  out  among  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos 
and  set  up  missions  in  strategic  places,  and  by  1630  there  were  some 
twenty-five  missions  serving  60,000  Indians  under  Franciscan  con- 
trol in  New  Mexico.  But  quarrels  with  the  military  authorities 
hampered  mission  development  here,  although  the  enterprising  Fran- 
ciscans did  push  westward  into  the  Painted  Desert  of  northern  Ari- 
zona by  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century.  Then  came  the 
great  Pope  Indian  rebellion  of  1630  which  resulted  from  the  mis- 
management of  the  government  and  missions,  and  which  caused 
a o-en'eral  exodus  of  Spaniards  from  New  Mexico.""'  The  province 
was  not  recovered  until  1693,  when  the  Franciscans  were  restored 
to  their  missions;  but  they  had  suffered  too  great  a blow,  the  mis- 
sions as  establishments  no  lomier  prospered,  and  finally  priests  came 
in  to  take  the  place  of  the  missionaries.  Meanwhile,  the  Franciscans 
had  been  pushine  into  Texas,  but  not  getting  much  encouragement 
there,  in  1693  thev  withdrew  from  the  country  for  a long  time 
In  1718,  however,  they  came  back  with  military  support,  and 


Engelh.irdt,  P.uire  Zephyrin  (Ch.mles  Anthony),  TAe  Franciscan, s in 
Arizona  (Harbor  Springs,  Michigan,  1897). 

Chapman,  of.  cit.  . , ^ • -n  • 

Bolton,  Falou-,  Chapman,  Founding  of  Sfanish  Cahfornta;  Denis, 
.•\.  T.,  Sfanish  Aha  California  (New  York,  1927). 

Hackett,  Charles  W.,  “The  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680,”  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association,  Ouarfcrly,  Volume  XV,  pp.  93-1+3. 
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founded  San  Antonio  de  Be  jar,  dean  of  the  Texas  missions.  The 
Texas  missions  were  never  very  prosperous,  being  exposed  too  much 
to  the  raids  of  the  Plains  Indians,  who  had  now  secured  horses,  and 
not  havimr  the  geographic  advantages  of  the  missions  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  experience  of  San  Saba  Mission  is  an  example  of  how 
little  the  Christian  teachings  appealed  to  the  Plains  Indians,  for  it  had 
no  sooner  been  founded  (1758)  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
Apaches,  when  the  Comanches  swept  down  upon  it  and  destroyed 

it  completely.^'  . . 

Finally,  one  might  glance  at  the  Franciscan  missions  of  Alta  L.ali- 
fornia.  The  politicafreason  behind  them  is  well  known — the  fear 
of  Russia  and  England.  They  resulted  largely  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  Jose  de  Galvez,  visitor-general  of  New  Spam,  in 
1768  ^*  In  accordance  therewith,  came  the  advance  of  the  mis- 
sionaries under  Frav  |unipero  Serra,  escorted  by  Gaspardc  Pcrtola, 
in  1769.  The  founding  of  San  Diego,  1769,  opened  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  twenty-one  missions,  ending  with  the  establishment  of 
San  Francisco  Solano  (Sonoma)  Mission,  in  1824.""  The  great 
prosperity  of  the  California  missions  was  due  largely  to  their  isolation 
from  dangerous  enemies,  and  to  the  wealth  of  cattle  which  thev 
owned.  They  were  connected  with  New  Spain  by  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza’s  tracing  of  an  overland  route  from  the  Pimeria  t^_San 
Francisco  Bay,  1774,  and  his  colonial  venture  thereto  in  1776.’ 
The  excellent  management  of  the  California  missions  was  due  partlv 
to  the  lack  of  interDrence  from  the  military  authorities,  and  partly 
to  the  lack  of  fear  of  any  strong  foes,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  the 
relatively  pure-blooded  stock  of  the  Spanish  colonists  who  settled  near 

these  missions.  , . . , . r 

Now  to  sum  up  the  discussion  of  the  Spanish  mission  frontier  ot 
the  Southwest.  The  missions  were  most  successful  in  California 
for  some  of  the  reasons  already  shown.  The  type  of  Indian  of 
California  was  easily  controlled;  there  was  a source  of  wealth  as  well 
as  food  in  the  cattle  which  roamed  the  California  hills  by  countless 
thousands;  and  the  soil  w.as  very  fertile  in  many  places;  but  most  of 

” Bolton,  Herbert  1'..,  The  Spanish  Borderlands  (New  Haven,  1921); 

Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth  Century  (Berkeley,  1915)- 
i»Priestlev,  Herbert  1.,  Jose  de  Gahez,  Visitor-General  of  New  Sfain, 

1765-1771  (Berkeley,  1916). 

Chapman,  Founding  of  Spanish  California,  97-101. 

=»  Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  Anza^s  California  Expeditions  (5  v.,  Berkeley, 

1930),  Volume  1,  An  Outpost  of  Empire. 
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nil  the  remoteness  of  California  missions  from  foreign  or  savage 
dangers  preserved  them  in  relative  safety,  by  comparison  with  many 
other  frontier  missions. 

In  the  Pimeria  and  in  Lower  California,  the  missionaries  held  their 
own,  and  did  little  more.  T he}’  were  able  to  do  so  chiefly  because 
the  Pimas  and  similar  tribes  were  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  .Apaches,  and  not  so  much  because  of  fertility  of  soil.  In  Baja 
California,  the  Indians  were  a dying  race,  hence  the  missions  there 
were  graduall}-  abandoned  as  their  services  were  less  needed.  -\s  for 
the  New  Mexico  missions,  there  has  already  been  noted  their  slow 
recovery  after  the  Pope  rebellion,  and  their  final  secularization.  In 
Texas,  there  is  mainly  failure  to  record  concerning  the  missionary 
endeavors.  Several  reasons  help  to  account  for  this.  There  were 
the  predatory  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  had  acquired  horses  from 
the  Spaniards  and  turned  them  into  a .means  of  making  continued 
and  successful  raids  into  Spanish  settlements.  The  Comanches, 
Jicarillas,  and  Lipans  and  other  Apache  tribes  proved  too  much  for 
Spain  to  control,  on  this  exposed  frontier  where  no  geographical  bar- 
riers aided  the  soldiers  or  missionaries.  Besides,  the  land  of  the  Great 
Plains  was  not  attractive  to  the  Spanish  settlers,  who  preferred,  for 
the  most  part,  the  mountainous  country  of  Mexico,  so  much  more 
like  their  native  Spnin.'^  Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  were 
the  occasional  disturbing  visits  of  the  French  in  T.  exas.  We  might 
summarize  the  Texan  missionary  failure  by  saying  that  the  missions 
were  altoiicther  too  much  exposed  to  a variety  of  enemies,  and  tha^t 
the  Indians  whom  they  tried  to  serve  were  either  weak  or  indifferent 
and  even  hostile  to  missionary  influence. 

Here  misht  be  drawn  up,  then,  some  generalizations  from  the 
history  of  the  southwestern  missions.  In  gener.al,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  succeeded  among  sedentarv  or  weak  or  peaceful  Indians, 
such  as  those  encountered  in  New  IVIexico,  Sonora,  Arizona,  Lower 
California  and  .Alta  California.  But  in  some  of  those  same  regions, 
and  in  Texas,  they  met  the  nomadic  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains 
and  of  the  .Arizona-New  Mexico  mountains.  Especially  after  the 
horse  had  been  acquired  by  these  nomads,  did  the  Spaniards  and 
missionaries  have  a difficult  problem  to  solve  in  controlling  them;  and 
of  course  the  missions  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  raids  of 
the  nomads,  because  they  were  the  most  isolated,  and  often  suffered 
from  the  treachery  of  their  own  neophytes.  Another  point  to  be 
considered,  is  the  relative  weakness  of  political  support  for  the  mis- 


=MVebb,  Walter  P.,  The  G/eat  Plains  (New  York,  1931),  pp.  114-126. 
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sions  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries,  for  then  Spam 
was  increasingly  unable  to  raise  money  and  men  for  the  protection 
of  the  missions.  So  the  missions  might  languish  m New  Mexico, 
Texas  Arizona  and  Lower  California,  while  deserts  and  mountains 
protected  the  slender  line  of  Alta  California  missions  from  the 

fierce  Apaches  and  Comanches.  _ , , ^ • u • 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  services  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions to  the  Southwest.  Much  of  the  romance  of  its  history  is  due 
to  them.  A glance  at  our  architecture  is  enough  to  show  the  m- 
fl lienee  of  the  Spanish  mission  buildings.  And  finallv  the  trails  of 
commerce  nnJ  empire  ere  those  tehich  svere  ongmally 
the  white  race  hv  the  missionaries.  If  no  other  serv.ee  had  been 
performed  by  the  padres,  their  contributions  to  geography  would  be 
enough  to  make  them  immort.al. 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  STATE 
AND  NATIONAL  HISTORY 


By  Asa  E.  Martin 


The  effort  to  make  the  people  of  Arizona  more  historical 
minded  throiu^h  the  publication  of  historical  documents  and  mono- 
Rraphic  studies,  the  oriranization  of  historical  societies,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  state  histor\  in  the  schools  is  the  spontaneous  result  or  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  national  history  throughout  the  country.  The 
task  of  bringing  people  to  a proper  appreciation  of  their  traditions 
and  their  early  history  has  always  been  difficult.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  United  States,  where  a dominant  characteristic  has  been 
a tendency  to  look  into  the  future  rather  than  into  the  past  and  to  be 
interested  primarily  in  achievement  rather  than  in  admiring  the  at- 
tainments of  ancestors.  .Another  factor  in  the  problem  has  been 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  American  people.  Even  today,  when 
the  frontier  has  ceased  to  exist  and  the  population  has  become  fairly 
well  stabilized,  a cimsiderable  portion  of  the  people  in  most  com,- 
munities  were  born  in  localities  other  than  their  present  residences. 
Indeed,  the  census  of  1930  places  in  this  category  a majority  of  the 
persons  in  ten  states  of  the  Union,  one  of  them  .Arizona.  Regardless 
of  these  conditions  in  our  country,  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  arc 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  history  of  the  commun- 
ities in  which  they  live.  .And  this  interest,  thoughtful  persons  recog- 
nize, needs  stimulation  and  direction. 

The  furtherance  of  historical  mindedness  in  .Arizona  should  be 
an  easy  matter  because  of  the  rich  background  of  the  Southwest. 
Few  states,  if  any,  can  boast  of  a more  interesting,  a more  dramatic, 
or  a more  significant  sequence  of  events  than  .Arizona  has  had.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  Coronado  and  the  Conquista- 
dorcs  contested  the  sovereignty  of  the  savages  in  the  primitive  wil- 
derifess  arc  so  momentous  that  they  are  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. They  ch.allenge  the  imagination  of  all  normal  individuals.  In 
the  short  period  of  less  than  four  centuries  the  territory  now  em- 
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binccd  within  the  boundnrie,  of  the  state  of  Ar.zona  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a barren  semi-desert  country  inhabited  by  I"d«ns  n 
a prosperous  commonwealth,  wliose  citizens  mday  enjoy  th'  “«s*- 
inss  of  an  intricately  developed  civilization  The  men  and  women 
who  wrought  these  notable  changes  in  the  face  or  the  most  difficul 
obstacles  created  a history  that  is  not  only  interesting  but  unique  m 

its  character  and  in  its  substance. 

Unfortunatelv,  many  of  the  details  of  the  struggle  to  establish  the 
social  economic,  and  political  institutions  under  the  successive  sove- 
reiimties  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  have  been  irre- 
vocably lost  through  the  carelessness  and  the  lack  of 
part  of  this  and  precedins  eenerations.  Although  a great  deal  h 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  m particular 
in  collecting,  classifying,  and  assemblmg  in  fireproof  buddings  his- 
torical documents,  many  have  been  destroyed;  and  un  ess  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  general  can  be  arorjsed  to  value  of  *ese 
materials,  much  of  what  remains  will  suffer  a similar  fate.  Un 
tortunatelv,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 

in^r  the  early  history  of  Arizona  has  been  taken  out  of  the  State  and 
is  now  diffused  in  private  and  public  libraries  throughout  the  nation 
And  a number  of  these  outside  collectors  are  bending  every  effo  t 
to  assemble  what  remains  of  the  published  and  manuscript  materials 
relating  to  Arizona  history.  Although  attempts  to  preserve  th  se 
priceless  documents  should  be  commended,  the  logical  depository  or 
diem  is  the  Arizona  libraries.  At  present  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student  of  Arizona  history  to  visit  libraries  in  California  and  even  o 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  order  to  pursue  his  work  in  a scholarly  man- 
ner. Consequently,  research  in  Arizona  history  has  become  so 
pensive  tliat  it  has  become  prohibitive  to  most  scholai^.  This  ex- 
plains in  part  the  woeful  ncfflect  of  Arizona  history.  Furthermore, 
nless  thi  public  can  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  preserving  m 
Arizona  those  materials  relating  to  its  own  history,  P-ductive  scho  - 
arship  will  continue  to  be  fragmentary  in  the  future  as  ^e  pa  t 
This  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  both  for  t e is 
scholar  and  for  the  general  public  as  well.  When  this  fact  is  fully 
appreciated  alon-^  with  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Arizona 
history  to  the  people  of  the  State,  a belated  attempt  will  be  made  o 
preserve  all  those  records  that  will  contribute  toward  m,  unfold  g 
Tnd  to  make  them  available  to  the  general  public  e^pecialU.  throng 
the  a-ency  of  public  libraries  and  the  educational  ms  itutions  of  the 
State AithouLdi  much  has  been  accomplished  recently  in  these  r s 
pects  the  State'  la-s  far  behind  many  states  in  the  comparative  nu 
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bcr  of  historical  societies,  the  reenactment  of  historical  events  through 
pageants,  the  buildine  up  of  research  libraries  supported  by  public 
tunds  and  endowments  by  private  gifts,  and  the  research  publications 
of  scholars.  This  condition  is  due  in  part  to  the  richness  of  arch- 
aeological material  witliin  the  State  and  the  presence  of  large  groups 
of  Indians,  whose  life  and  institutions  attract  much  attention.  Con- 
sequently, archaeology  in  Arizona  has  been  exploited  in  a most  com- 
mendable degree  by  a group  of  highly  trained  specialists,  the  char- 
acter of  whose  work  has  attracted  national  and  even  international 
recognition.  To  a considerable  extent,  however,  this  interest  created 
in  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  State  has  helped  to  create  an 
erroneous  belief 'on  the  part  of  many  that  Arizona  has  no  history 
worth  recording.  The  admirable  work  of  the  archaeologists  should 
be  in  no  wise  minimized  or  discouraged,  but  rather  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a comparable  interest  in  the  recorded  achievements  of 
those  who  have  developed  the  social,  economic,  and  political  insti- 
tutions which  are  the  heritage  of  the  present  generation  of  Arizon- 
ians. The  Arizona  Historical  Review  and  the  social  science  publi- 
cations of  the  University  of  Arizona  are  excellent  agencies  through 
which  the  attainment  of  this  objective  may  be  accomplished  in  part; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  secure  the  popular  support  which  they 
need  and  deserve.  Furthermore,  the  trained  historian  must  not 
continue  .as  in  the  past  to  be  handicaped  by  the  inaccessibility  of 
source  materials,  in  which  the  story  of  the  State  is  related.  These 
must  be  not  onlv  discovered  and  preserved  but  adequately  houseq 
in  fireproof  libraries.  To  these  ends  every  county  in  the  State  should 
have  its  historical  society,  which  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
average  citizen  in  the  history  of  his  own  community  as  well  as  in  the 
State  at  large;  and  these  in  turn  should  be  federated  in  a statewide 
organization.* 

Moreover,  for  the  benefit  of  those  scholars  who  are  pupuing  re- 
search in  State  historv  or  on  questions  that  have  a bearing  on  it, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  available  in  printed  form  a thorough 
classification  of  the  contents  of  each  historical  collection  within  the 
State.  While  of  special  use  to  the  individual  who  is  interested  in  the 
broader  phases  of  State  history,  this  compilation  will  serve  also  the 
needs  of  those  in  the  local  communities  who  are  interested  in  the 
more  limited  fields  of  historical  material. 

*The  Arizon.1  Pioneers  Historic.al  Society,  est.nblished  April  16,  1897, 
functions  as  a State-wide  organization.  The  museum  and  executive  office 
maintained  hv  the  Society  is  located  on  the  Campus  of  the  University.— 
Ed. 
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One  person  particuL-irly  benefitted  by  these  means  will  be  the 
teacher  in  tlie  hish  school,  who  will  find  the  collection  of  the  local 
historical  society  "beneficial  not  only  as  a means  of  instructing  his 
Students  in  methods  of  historical  research  but  as  an  important  factor 
in  vitalizing  the  subject.  If  any  way  can  be  found  of  presenting  high 
school  historv  in  a less  boresome  manner  than  has  too  often  been 
customary  in  the  past,  a long  step  will  have  been  taken  m making 
the  people  of  the  country  historical  minded. 

The  sisnificance  of  local  history  in  the  life  of  the  nation  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  in  our  schools,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a growing  tendency  to  minimize  it.  To  the  pupil  in  the 
public  school,  history 'begins  in  his  immediate  environment.  There- 
fore, it  is  logical  and  proper  that  his  instruction  should  commence 
with  those  incidents  of  immediate  concern  to  him,  about  which  he 
has  some  knowledge.  As  his  fund  of  information  broadens  and 
with  it  his  perspective,  the  historical  data  given  to  him  can  likewise 
broaden  to  include  the  country,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  ultimatelv 
the  universe. 

Indeed,  it  is  with  the  local  communities  and  with  local  interests 
that  most  of  us  are  primarily  concerned.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
laws  under  which  we  live  and  labor  are  made  by  tbe  state,  the  county, 
and  the  municipality.  The  church  and  the  school,  those  dominant 
influences  in  shaping  tlie  character  of  the  people  in  every  community 
arc  of  local  origin;  and  the  economic  well-being  of  any  section  of 
the  country  is  inextricably  involved  in  its  roads  and  other  means  of 
communication,  in  the  markets  for  surplus  produce,  and  in  the 
facilities  for  purchasing  tlie  necessities  of  life.  Indeed,  it  is  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  people  back  home,  which  often  increases  in  inten- 
sity and  volume  to  such  proportions  that  all  who  listen  may  hear, 
that  shapes  and  determines  the  attitude  of  the  individual  members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  that  of  the  administration  towards  practically 
all  public  questions. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  true  that  the  history  and  the  well-being 
individual  communitv  is  interwoven  with  those  of  the  state  and  the 
nation  at  large,  the  history  of  the  country  as  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  should  take  cognizance  of  that  fact.  Lven  a 
superficial  examination  of  the  high  school  text  books  most  commonlv 
used  in  the  United  States  indicates  the  scant  attention  given  to  local 
conditions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  publishing  houses  often  de- 
termine bv  their  texts  the  courses  of  study  in  our  high  schools  in- 
stead of  the  courses  of  studv  determining  the  nature  of  the  books  to 
be  printed.  Since  tlicse  companies  are  interested  primarily  in  oh- 
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taining  books  that  will  have  a uniform  sale  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  they  can  not  feature  the  history  of  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities. The  problem  of  bringing  about  a more  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  true  relationship  between  state  and  national  history  in 
our  high  school  courses  in  history  is  complicated  further  by  the 
already  overcrowded  curriculum.  Indeed,  there  is  no  room  for 
separate  courses.  Consequently,  in  those  states  where  the  teaching 
of  state  history  is  a legal  requirement  United  States  history'  is  fre- 
quently relegated  to  the  small  list  of  elective  subjects,  with  the  re- 
sult that  large  numbers  of  students  are  graduated  w’ith  their  knowl- 
edge of  American  history  woefully  deficient.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
a strong  feeling,  and  one  that  is  well  founded,  that  both  state  and 
national  history  in  some  form  or  other  should  be  required  of  all 
graduates  of  high  schools  regardless  of  the  close  interrelation  of  the 
subjects.  The ''problem  of  how  to  make  this  possible  is  complicated 
not  only  by  the  question  of  introducing  an  additional  required  course ' 
but  also  by  the  difficulty  of  dividing  state  and  national  history  into 
separate  subjects.  \Vhcre  this  alternative  is  resorted  to,  there  is 
bound  to  be  considerable  duplication  and  overemphasis;  and  too  often 
both  subjects  are  presented  in  a fragmentary  and  incomplete  manner. 
Furthermore,  onlv  a small  percentage  of  the  high  schools  of  this 
or  any  other  state  hav'e  creditable  text  books  in  state  history  and  ha\e 
available  library  facilities  to  enable  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  do 
satisfactory  work  in  the  subject.  In  many  places  this  situation  is 
remedied  in  part  bv  the  preparation  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  town  or  citv  and  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  Among  other  things  such  subjects  as  the  geography  of  the 
region,  the  pre-white  or  Indian  population,  the  early  white  settle- 
ments, and  the  economic,  social,  political,  religious,  and  educational 
development  of  the  region  are  treated.  This  material  may  then  be 
presented  to  the  student  as  a regular  part  of  the  course  either  in  a 
definite  period  of  time  allotted  for  that  purpose  or  as  supplementarv 
to  the  usual  work  in  the  general  American  history  course.  Too  often, 
however,  these  pamphlets  pay  onl)‘  scant  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  state  as  a whole. 

.Although  I do  not  feel  competent  to  recommend  a definite  method 
by  which' a proper  correlation  of  state  and  national  history  can  be 
attained  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  our  high  schools,  I wish  to 
describe  brieflv  one  attempted  solution  of  the  question  which  has  met 
with  a commendable  degree  of  success.  In  the  first  place  .a  source 
book  is  written  designed  as  a supplementary  text  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  standard  high  school  history  of  the  United  States 
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for  the  definite  purpose  of  coordinating  the  history  of  that  particular 
state  with  that  of  the  country  as  a whole.  This  supplementary  work, 
usuallt  a single  volume,  consists  of  a considerable  number  of  care- 
fully selected'  sources  showing  the  relation  of  the  state  to  all  the 
important  national  events,  social,  economic,  and  political.  The 
sources  are  so  selected  that  they  not  only  illustrate  the  part  the 
state  has  played  in  all  outstanding  national  events  but  also  empha- 
size the  deeds  and  the  opinions  of  men  of  prominence  in  the  state. 
Preceding  each  selection  is  an  introductory  paragraph  explaining 
the  significance  of  the  material  quoted.  This  book  can  be  purchased 
by  each  member  of  the  class  and  used  in  connection  with  his  geneial 
text  in  the  preparation  of  each  lesson,  or  a sufficient  number  of 
copies  mav  be  placed  in  the  school  library  for  reference  use  there. 
\s  a concrete  example  of  how  a state’s  relationship  to  any  important 
even»  ’n  national  histnrv  can  be  brought  out  interestingly  by  assign- 
ments in  the  source  book,  take  for  instance  the  study  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Southwest  bv  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  War  pre- 
sented in  anv  standard  history  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
event  is  treated  merely  as  a phase  of  the  war  as  a whole.  By  refer- 
ence to  such  documents  as  Polk’s  Messages  to  .Congress  relative  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Southwest  and  extracts  from  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  the  pupil  can  be  brought  to  see  the  direct  asso- 
ciation of  the  very  region  in  which  he  lives  with  the  broader  and 
more  general  policy  of  the  federal  government. 

Source  books  of  this  kind  can  be  compiled  easily  for  any  state 
in  the  Union.  Although  I do  not  claim  that  the  use  of  such  a book 
in  connection  with  the  high  school  course  will  prove  a final  solution 
of  the  problem,  I believe  that  it  offers  distinct  advantages  over  the 
systems  now  in  use  in  most  of  our  states.  Not  only  will  it  result  in 
a better  coordination  of  state  and  United  States  history,  but  it  wiU 
stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of  history  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
provoke  class  discussion,  and  furnish  many  topics  for  problem  study. 

The  present  crisis  through  which  the  nation  is  passing  has  demon- 
strated as  never  before  the  need  for  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
historical  background  of  our  political,  industrial,  and  social  prob- 
lems Indeed,  .all  our  human  institutions  are  the  result  of  a slovv 
evolutionary  growth,  accompanied  by  constant  experimentation  and 
readjustment.'  Surely,  a knowledge  of  these  processes  will  prove  .an 
aid  to  intelligent  citizenship.  Therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made 
through  the' organization  and  activities  of  historical  societies,  the  fur- 
therance of  historical  research,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  teac  - 
ing  of  loc.al  and  nation.al  history  in  the  schools  to  raise  the  standards 
of'both  our  electorate  and  our  leadership. 
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Editorial  Comment 


With  the  present  issue  the  Arizona  Historical  Revieiv  is  again 
making  its  appearance  after  nearly  two  years  of  retirement. 
It  is  now  published  by  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  edited  by  the 
department  of  history  and  political  science  of  that  institution  m co- 
operation with  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society.  The  periodi- 
cal, founded  by  George  H.  Kelly,  State  Historian,  first  appeared  m 
1928  and  for  five  years  was  edited  by  the  State  Historian. 

The  pressing  need  for  resuming  the  publication  was  strongly  felt 
by  many  eager  to  preserve  those  phases  of  Arizona  history  that 
might  disappear  with  the  passing  of  the  present  generation.  In  refer- 
ence to  that  phase  of  its  work  the  magazine  already  had  one  definite 
policy  clearly  outlined.  There  is  also  in  mind  the  attempt  to  keep 
alive  an  alreadv  widespread  interest  in  Arizona  history.  At  tlie 
present  time  there  is  a large  collection  of  diaries,  memoirs,  letters, 
and  other  valuable  source  material  in  the  archives  of  the  Arizona 
Pioneers  Historical  Society.  This  is  always  available  to  researen 
students  and  any  others  interested  in  State  history.  There  must  be 
much  more  material  that  should  be  collected  and  preserved  It  is 
hoped  that  the  many  readers  of  the  magazine  will  become  ardent  co- 
operators  in  adding  to  this  collection. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  trained  historians  who  have  access  to  material 
on  Arizona  may  be  induced  to  gather  and  evaluate  data  and  thus 
add  to  the  too  meager  amount  of  accurate  and  scientific  history  of 
this  commonwealth.  It  is  planned  that  through  this  publication  op- 
portunity will  be  offered  for  many  such  articles.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed that  much  valuable  information  concerning  early  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  now  in  manuscript  form  may  be  dis- 
seminated and  permanently  preserved.  Most  earnestly  we  invite  the 
cooperation  and  patronage  of  all  Arizonans  interested  in  the  State 
and  its  history. 

Howard  A.  Hubb.vrd. 
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SOME  UNPUBLISHED  HISTORY  OF 
THE  SOUTHWEST 

AN  OLD  DIARY  FOUND  IN  MEXICO 


CHAPTER  IX  (CONTINUED) 

By  Mrs.  Granville  Oury 
Annotated  by  Col.  C.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  Army,  Retired. 


NOTE-  This  dinrv  w.is  begun  in  the  .Arizona  Historical  Review  of 
October,  19U,  a«  p.a'rt  of  .a  continued  article  under  the  caption 
Unfublhhed  History  of  the  Southwest  by  CoI._  Cornelius  C.  Smith  and 
nan^ntil- January, '193.T  With  Colonel  Smith’s  pemussion  we  con- 
tinue it  from  that  point  but  after  so  long  a lapse  ot  time  that  f e 

It  necessary  to  requote  some  of  Colonel  Smith’s  introduction.-TiiE 
Editors. 

“W1111.E  I was  sojourning  in  Durango,  Mexico,  in  1922  the  diar^ 
of  Mrs.  Granville  H.  Our>-,  wife  of  the  Honorable  Granville  H.  Oury 
(lately  delegate  to  the  Confederate  Congress  from  Arizona,  an  officer 
rthe  Confederate  armv,  and  in  the  e.arly  Eighties  delegate  to  Congress 
from  Arizona  Territory),  came  to  my  hands.  Mrs.  Ourx-’s  ^-y,  of  wh  h 
I secured  a copy  from  the  original,  w.as  in  the  possession  of  her  adopted 
Laughter,  Mrs.  Harry  V.  Jackson.  It  is  given  here  just  as  it  was  arranged 

<‘AMhe  dose  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  who  had  lately  fought 
in  the  armv  of  the  South  who  declined  to  take  the  oatn  of  allegiance  to 
;L  UnLed  States  Government,  betaking  themselves  to  -ign  land, 
principally  Mexico  and  South  America.  Among  those  who  went  to 
Mexico  was  Granville  H.  Oury,  late  of  Florence  .Arizona,  and  with  h 
his  bride,  the  writer  of  the  interesting  diary  following. 

“From  San  Antonio  the  Ourys  started  for  Mexico,  in  jun  D 

they  travelled  for  some  months,  then  sett  ed  in  ^ S 

I hL-e  added  some  notes  from  my  own  knowledge 
up,  in  places,  anything  that  might  appear  ambiguou.  and  to  round 

“C.  C.  Smith, 

Colonel,  U.  S.  Army,  Retired." 

October  19th  (1865).  At  nine  yesterday  morning  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  dear,  kind  host  and  hostess  and  their  family  and  left 
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ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


Mesilla  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  their  unremitting  kindness; 
there  was  but  one  cloud  in  my  horizon,  and  I began  to  grow  im- 
patient to  be  moving  towards  my  husband,  indeed  became  oppressed 
with  the  “blues.”  We  had  awaited  for  Mr.  Aguirre  and  his  family, 
who  declining  to  start,  I feared  we  would  be  detained  indefinitely, 
so  determined  to  take  the  most  desperate  chances  and  we  have  ven- 
tured out  with  a very  small  force,  Mr.  Brown^  being  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  road.  He  is  a friend 
of  Mr.  Oury’s,  is  said  to  be  the  best  traveler  in  the  country  and 
understands  the  Indian  nature  perfectly.  The  others  arc  strangers. 

After  startino:,  we  followed  a man  who  said  he  had  forded  the 
river  the  day  previous  and  undertook  to  pilot  us,  but  his  memory 
was  certainly  verv  treacherous,  for  he  took  us  far  below  the  ford 
and  we  had  a most  disagreeable  jolting  over  boulders  in  the  bottom 
for  some  time.  Last  spring  the  river  (Rio  Grande)  rose  very  high 
and  deluged  the  country,  deserted  its  old  channel  entirely  and  now 
runs  six  miles  west  of  Mesilla  instead  of  one  mile  east.  The  river 
is  very  swift  and  the  bed  is  of  quicksand,  making  it  dangerous  to 
ford. 

When  we  reached  the  proper  ford,  a discouraging  spectacle  greeted 
us,  in  the  shape  of  a “carreta”  and  six  yoke  of  oxen  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  By  dint  of  much  hallowing,  yelling, 
cutting  and  slashing,  they  eventually  extricated  the  outfit.  I shud- 
dered'at  tlie  undertaking,  for  we  were  heavily  loaded,  having  the 
baggage  and  provisions  of  the  men  in  our  ambulance,  the  more  so  ^ 
when  I saw  their  horses  bogging  and  floundering,  but  our  mules 
(bless  the  dear  old  fellows,  they  never  fail  us  in  any  emergency  and 
deserve  their  freedom  and  a pension  for  life)  pulled  us  straight 
through  without  once  balking.  T he  water  came  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  wagon.  We  p.asscd  through  “Picacho,”  a small  towm  on 
the  bank,  where  Mr.  Maston  lives.  He  is  absent  but  I had  one 
glimpse  of  dear  little  “Fanny.” 

We  had  a steady  pull  of  several  miles  up  a long,  steep  and  very- 
sandy  hill,  in  the  scorching  sun,  which  fatigued  the  mules  greatly, 
but  there  was  no  rest  for  them  ’til  eight  that  night,  the  first  water. 

It  W'as  cold,  dark  and  dreary.  However,  a bright  fire  and  an  ex- 
cellent supper  of  good  coffee,  biscuit,  splendid  bread,  chicken,  butter, 
pic,  cake,  and  “tamales”  soon  cheered  our  tired,  hungry  bodies,  but 

^ Probably  Charley  Brown  who  was  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  Con- 
gress Hall,  in  Tucson,  a famous  saloon  and  gambling  house,  well  known 
to  all  old  timers  in  Tucson  and  the  Southwest. 
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to  our  amazement,  the  train  we  expected  to  travel  with  and  that 
had  started  thirty-six  hours  in  advance  of  us,  was  not  there,  and  we 
were  poorly  prepared  for  an  Indian  encounter — four  men  (two  of 
whom  did  not  look  to  be  very  reassuring),  only  one  gun,  three  six 
shooters  with  loads,  two  empty  five  shooters.  A more  uncomfort- 
able night  I never  passed.  I could  not  sleep  and  shook  with  constant 
dread  and  terror  of  an  attack  by  Indians.  The  night  seemed  in- 
terminable. It  is  very  cold  during  the  night  now  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  grows  intensely  hot  by  midday. 

The  gentlemen  gathered  brush  and  weeds  sufficient  to  make 
coffee,  boil  and  fry  eggs,  w'arm  a chicken  and  some  tamales.  We 
have  a supply  of  bread  and  crackers.  We  have  no  fear  of  fasting 
as  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  dried  beef,  onions,  cabbage,  eggs, 
butter,  dried  pears,  preserves,  syrup,  sausages,  etc.  While  break- 
fasting, the  wagons  came  up.  \Ve  will  remain  here  ’til  the  after- 
noon," as  there  is  no  water  for  some  distance.  We  have  corn  for 
the  mules.  Mr.  Brown  has  arranged  to  have  my  large  trunks  put 
into  one  of  the  wagons,  which  will  materially  lighten  the  load.  We 
take  his  messchest  instead,  which  will  grow  lighter  daily. 

October  21st.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  camp  yesterday,  an 
incident  occurred  which  harrowed  my  feelings  and  gave  me  such  a 
shock  that  I have  not  been  able  to  forget  it  yet.  With  the  train 
was  a large,  handsome  dog,  well  known  all  through  this  country, 
as  he  had  made  constant  trips  with  the  wagons  and  was  invaluable 
to  them.  He  spent  several  hours  with  us,  shared  our  breakfast  and 
dinner  as  well  as  our  unlimited  caresses.  How  I coveted  the  noble, 
grand  brute,  and  then  to  be  an  eye  witness  to  his  shocking  fate.  He 
was  lying  under  one  of  the  huge  wagons  loaded  with  four  thousand 
pounds  of  freight,  and  the  careless,  inhuman  driver  crushed  his  leg 
to  atoms  under  a wheel.  The  heartless,  ungrateful  w'retch  drove 
off  and  left  him  in  this  condition.  We  stayed  to  bind  up  his  leg, 
leave  him  food  and  water,  as  we  could  not  haul  him,  but  finding 
that  he  could  never  survive  the  terrible  mangling,  Mr.  Brown  rode 
back,  after  I was  beyond  hearing  and  humanely  ended  his  agony 
with  a shot. 

I w'alked  up  a very  steep  and  rocky  canon  in  Magdalena.  W e 
hitched  up  and  started  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  night,  very  dark  and 
intensely  cold.  I coiled  up  in  a space  about  six  inches  square  and 
tried  to  sleep.  I have  scarcely  comfortable  sitting  room  now,  the 
ambulance  is  so  crowded  with  plunder.  Addy  tied  the  reins  and 
got  out  to  walk  to  get  warm  and  keep  awake,  declares  that  he  went 
to  sleep  walking  and  fell  against  the  mules  several  times,  once  came 
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near  falling  under  the  wheel.  All  the  equestrians  voluntarily  turned 
pedestrians  in  an  effort  to  keep  awake  and  warm. 

1 aroused  myself  once  and  drove  down  a long,  rocky  hill.  We 
reached  Ft.  Cummings  about  eight,  Cook’s  Canon  and  found  a 
large  splendid  spring  of  water,  fed  our  mules  and  sent  them  with 
the  herd  to  graze  on  the  hills.  We  are  detained  here  waiting  for 
Mr.  Aguirre’s  trains.  "We  expected  to  apply  to  the  Captain  here 
for  an  escort  (he  is  absent)  but,  heard  that  the  Aguirres  had  started 
and  would  be  here  tomorrow.  It  is  doubtful  about  our  securing  an 
escort.  The  soldiers  are  anxious  and  each  desirous  of  being  de- 
tailed to  go.  The  Fort-  is  large  and  systematically  conducted, 
building  going  on  and  the  soldiers  are  kept  busy,  hauling  wood,  hay, 
water,  etc.,  to  the  quarters.  They  come  to  our  camp  and  it  amuses 
me  to  hear  them  talk.  All  veritable  “Yankees”  (Vermontites,  I 
imagine)  and  such  stream®  of  questions  as  they  propound.  One 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  Addy’s  reply  of  “To  Company  Z 
when  asked  to  what  Company  he  had  belonged  in  the  Y ar.  Thev 
all  express  a great  desire  “to  git  out  of  this  here  darned  countr}” 
and  I can’t  blame  them. 

Addy  is  quite  sick  and  suffered  through  the  night  from  eating 
too  heartily  a supper  of  eggs,  sausages,  preserves,  etc.  I gave  him 
some  burned  brandy  and  he  seems  better. 

We  have  a real  “Irish  Pat”  in  our  mess,  who  affords  us  constant 
diversions  at  the  expense  of  “me  blissid  counthry,  is  witty,  amiable 
and  a good  fighter. 

OcTOiiER  22nd,  Sunday.  Nothing  to  read,  no  one  to  talk  to, 
and  I feel  unspeakably  lonesome.  I have  been  indulging  in  a series 
of  “day  dreams,”  trying  to  leap  over  the  coming  week  or  two  and 
imagine  myself  safe  and  happy  in  the  strong  embrace  of  my  dear 
husband,  but  the  discouraging  reality  breaks  rudely  upon  my  pleas- 
ant reveries,  and  my  courage  almost  sinks  into  despair.  Here  we 
are  still  in  the  same  spot.  A man  has  just  returned  to  inform  us 
that  he  could  see  nor  hear  nothing  of  them  (Aguirre’s  train),  sup- 
poses they  will  not  arrive  before  two  days.  We  cannot  lea\e  until 
we  have  a stronger  force.  The  Captain  has  not  returned  and  our 
patience  and  endurance  is  undergoing  a severe  trial.  I keep  within 
the  crowded  and  uncomfortable  ambulance,  for  privacy,  as  the 

2 Fort  Cummings.  I remember  p.issing  through  there  in  1876  as  a small 
boy  when  my  father  was  changing  station  from  Fort  Union  in  north- 
eastern New  Mexico  to  Tucson,  Arizona.  It  was  then  garrisoned  by 
the  8th  Cavalry. 
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rou<yh,  uneducated  soldiers  are  continually  around  us.  Our  own 
boys  are  not  sociable  or  talkative,  so  I feel  isolated  and  alone.  Oh, 
for  something  to  read.  If  I ever  travel  again  mv  first  precaution 
will  be  a supply  of  books  and  papers.  What  a strange  part  has 
fallen  to  me  in  the  great  Theatre  of  Life.  For  more  than  a month 
I have  been  drifting  and  tossing  about  in  a strange  country,  with 
only  one  familiar  face  near  me,  that  of  my  young  and  inexperienced 
brother,  each  day  encountering  new  faces  and  forming  new  friend- 
ships and  notwithstanding  the  changing  and  often  trving  vicissitudes, 
the  harassing  “ups  and  downs,”  so  far,  my  strength  and  courage 
have  sustained  me.  Often  the  prospect  appears  gloomy  and  ap- 
P.allinf^,  I feel  myself  upon  the  verge  of  despondencv,  when  an  un- 
seen hand  kindly  rends  the  thickening  clouds  and  lets  through 
ahmpses  of  sunshine  and  hope.  The  responsibility  resting  upon  me 
fs  wearing.  My  judgment  and  advice  is  called  daily  in  question,  bo 
far  I have  been  able  to  meet  every  emergency  and  T opine  that  my 
friends  of  yore  would  think  me  almost  a heroine. 

October  28th,  Saturday.  We  are  now  stopping  within  twen- 
ty-five miles  of  Apache  P.ass,^  everybody  worn  out  and  the  men  ai 
lying  down.  I am  very,  very  tired  and  not  at  all  well.  We  will 
resronly  a few  hours  and  then  drive  about  ten  miles  tonight  in 
order  to  lessen  the  distance  for  tomorrow,  the  road  being  very  bad. 

W^e  left  Cook’s  Canon  on  W^ednesday  at  ten,  had  heard  nothing 
of  Aguirre’s  train.  Tully’s*  train  is  still  waiting  for  it  On  Sunday 
nirrht  a sutler  came  into  the  fort  with  an  escort  of  eight  soldiers  and 
we  concluded  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  protection  on  their  return. 
Captain  BurkeC  returned  Sunday  evening  and  Mr.  Brown  applied 
to  him  for  an  escort,  which  he  would  cheerfully  have  furnished  us, 
but  that  most  of  the  soldiers  were  absent  and  there 
at  the  Fort.  Captain  Burket,  who  is  a gentleman,  called  JVIondat 
morning  and  insisted  upon  my  moving  up  to  the  fort,  otfered  a room 
and  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  etc.,  at  his  command,  but  i de- 


=>  Ap.iche  P.-1SS,  not  far  from  Fort  Bowie,  Arizona,  a bad  place,  as  the 
Apaches  often  attacked  travelers  at  this  point. 

^ This  is  Mr.  Tullv,  a government  contractor  of  Tucson.  He  was  senior 
partner  of  the  ft™  of  Tully  and  Ochoa,  well  known  in  the  days  of 

the  Southwest.  . i t j 

« It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  regiment  Captain  Burket  belonge 
to.  I am  inclined  to  think  he  was  of  the  California  \ olunteers  not 
vet  mustered  out. 
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dined,  Mr.  Staples,®  who  came  in  with  the  sutler  (or  paymaster) 
brought  me  a letter  from  Mr.  Oury,  which  contained  the  gratifying 
news  that  my  husband  had  arrived  safely  at  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora.  I 
trust  no  ill  has  befallen  him  since.  My  patience  is  becoming  thread- 
bare. We  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  day,  but  it  seems  an 
age  to  me  since  we  started  and  so  much  to  go  over  yet.  We  are 
very  heavily  loaded,  having  to  carry  the  provisions  and  bedding  of 
the  whole  party,  besides  corn  for  the  four  mules  and  Mr.  Brown’s 
horse.  I was  compelled  to  leave  one  trunk  with  the  train,  also  some 
corn.  The  trunk,  I fear  I will  never  see  again,  as  I have  been 
extremely  unfortunate  in  losing  clothes. 

The  nights  are  cold,  we  breakfast  before  daylight,  travel  ’til  three, 

I sleep  little  through  fear  of  the  Indians.  We  are  traveling  through 
country  which  has  always  been  infested  with  Indians,  and  very  re- 
cently they  have  committed  depredations  and  horrible  atrocities  on 
this  very  road.  Our  party  is  very  small  and  there  would  be  no 
escape  for  us  if  a party  of  Apaches  were  to  attack  us.  We  all  realize 
this  and  are  trusting  to  some  good  fortune  or  fate  to  get  through 
safely.  The  road  is  fearfully  rough  and  rocky  and  not  being  well, 
the  jolting  almost  unbearable.  So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  feed 
our  mules  night  and  morning  and  but  for  the  delay,  would  have 
had  ample  corn  to  last  us  through. 

October  31st,  Tuesday,  Apache  Pass.  We  left  the  “Cienega” 
Saturday  at  five,  drove  twelve  miles.  Started  at  sunrise  Sunday  and 
came  over  the  roughest  road  to  be  found  in  the  wide  world.  Fqr 
ten  miles  the  ambulance  was  jerked  from  one  sharp  rock  on  to 
another  and  I expected  momentarily  to  see  it  fly  to  pieces,  besides  we 
crossed  a hundred  or  more  deep  little  ravines,  straight  up  and  down, 
slipping,  sliding,  jolting  over  the  sharp,  ragged  rocks.  It  is  a new 
road  that  runs  around  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  travel,  there  being  no  water  on  the  old  road  for  fifty 
miles.  * 

At  last  we  came  to  the  pass,  which  I should  call  a peak.  1 he 
road  runs  up  the  side  of  a mountain  and  finally  over  one  peak  m 
the  center  of  “the  pass,”  which  is  called  the  “divide.”  In  places  it 
is  very  steep  and  rugged.  The  mules  had  been  without  water  for 
more  than  twentv-four  hours  and  became  almost  uncontrollable  at 
sight  of  the  beautiful,  clear  springs  in  the  ravine  far  below  us.  Addy 
got  out  to  whip  them  while  I drove  up  the  last  steep  hill.  The  des- 

« Frank  Staples,  later  associated  with  the  firm  of  Lord  and  Williams  of 

Tucson,  remembered  by  me  as  a boy  in  Tucson. 
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cent  was  so  abrupt,  that  I walked  down.  We  camoed  at  twelve, 
and  are  here  in  the  same  spot,  with  no  prospect  of  getting  away. 
Mr.  Brown  has  twice  applied  to  the  major  for  an  escort,  even  of 
four  men,  which  he  has  refused.  The  road  from  here  to  Tucson 
is  considered  the  most  unsafe  one  in  the  territory,  and  at  present, 
more  so  than  usual,  as  the  Apaches  are  greatly  exasperated  on  ac- 
count of  the  captivity  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  old  Francisco.  He  was 
inveigled  into  Fort  Goodwin,"  about  120  miles  above  here,  and  the> 
refuse  to  release  him  until  the  Apaches  deliver  two  children  cap- 
tured about  three  months  since  on  the  road.  The  father  and  mother 
were  killed.  The  officers  have  allowed  them  only  a few  days  m 
which  to  decide  and  if  they  do  not  bring  in  the  children,  the  old 
chief  is  to  be  shot  and  then  travelers  will  pay  dearly  for  his  death. 
At  daylight  Monday,  the  whole  fort  was  in  a state  of  intense  ex- 
citement. A party  of  Indians  appeared  on  one  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  walking  to  and  fro  with  their  peace  flag  and  had  their 
sio-nal  smokes.  Just  then  some  soldiers  passed  our  camp  with  the 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  going  out  to  graze,  and  reported  Indians, 
150  stron-  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  500  nearby.  Strange  to  say, 

I did  not  feel  at  all  fri-htened.  Immediately  after,  runners  were 
sent  to  bring  back  the  herd,  to  call  in  the  coal  burners,  and  sentinels 
were  placed  on  every  hill.  The  Indian  leader  jabbered  and  howled 
industriously,  but  Major  Gorman®  s.aid  he  had  no  authority  to  make 
a treaty  with  them  and  was  in  favor  of  firing  on  them.  Mr.  Brown 
suggested  that  he  and  one  of  the  Lieutenants  should  go  out  and 
talk  to  them,  which  they  did,  telling  them  to  return  in  twelve  days 
and  by  that  time  the  Major  would  receive  instructions  regarding  the 

""'^The  Indians  would  not  come  nearer  than  one  hundred  >^rds, 
but  later  a youn^  “squaw”  spent  several  hours  m the  fort.  1 hey 
.ave  her  dinner  mid  a dress.  She  told  them  that  they  were  camped 
iiear  by  (which  Mr.  B.  does  not  believe)  and  tonight  the  Major 
will  start  out  forty  soldiers  to  slaughter  them.  ^ esterday  evening 
he  sent  fourteen  to  Fort  Goodwin  to  confer  with  authorities  there. 
The.se  Indians  are  old  “Cochise’s”  band  and  he  and  Francisco  are 

^ This  post  was  established  by  the  California  \olunteers  in  1 863  and 
, named  for  the  first  governor  of  Arizona,  John  N.  Goodwin.  I passed 
by  its  ruins  in  1902  on  a journey  from  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  to 

Fort  Grant,  Arizona.  . • i-  j 

« It  would  be  of  Interest  to  know  this  officer’s  regiment.  I am  inclined 
to  think  it  was  one  of  Carlcton’s  California  \olunteer  regiments, 
probably  the  1st  California  Infantry. 
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sworn  friends.  During  the  morning  the  expressman  arrived  and  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Oury  and  the  boys  are  all  safe  in  Tucson.  I 
can  get  no  word  to  him  of  our  situation,  as  the  expressman  is  de- 
tained here  awaiting  news  from  Fort  Goodwin,  it  will  be  at  least 
six  days  before  I can  communicate  to  him,  and  then  four  more, 
before  they  can  come  to  our  relief.  Our  provisions  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  no  hope  of  replenishing  here,  the  situation  seems  des- 
perate indeed,  these  are  dark  days  and  not  a ray  of  hope.  If  I 
could  only  get  word  to  Mr.  Oury,  he  and  the  boys  would  come 
quickly  to  our  aid.  But  he  is  expecting  us  in  daily  and  knows 
nothing  of  our  troubles.  We  can  hear  nothing  from  the  train.  The 
Major  says  he  can  probably  furnish  us  with  four  men,  when  they 
?et  through  with  his  present  undertaking,  which  may  be  a month 
or  more,  and  they  have  created  such  a stir  among  the  Indians  now^, 
that  four  soldiers  would  be  far  too  small  an  escort.  We  number 
four  men,  but  have  only  tw'o  guns.  Addy  has  to  drive,  would  have 
little  opportunity  of  using  a gun.  It  would  be  madness  for  us  to 
venture  out  in  this  condition.  They  are  w'atching  our  movements, 
know  c.xactly  our  strength,  and  are  anxiously  anticipating  our  an- 
nihilation and  a grand  feast  upon  mule  meat. 

November  1st,  ^Vednesdav.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  day  will 
never  end.  I have  tried  to  occupy  myself  in  a hundred  ways  in 
order  to  kill  the  time  and  it  is  now  only  half  past  one  and  I am  so 
tired.  This  morning  I picked,  wxashed,  and  put  on  the  “frijoles”  to 
cook,  watched  them  and  kept  hot  water  ready  to  add,  toasted  an 
oven  full  of  coffee  and  have  just  finished  frying  the  “frijoles”  (beans) 
and,  contrary  to  my  usual  mode  of  doing  jobs,  I did  not  c.all  on  a 
soul  for  any  assistance,  not  even  to  make  the  fire!  Mr.  Brown  was 
greatly  surprised,  when  he  returned  from  the  fort,  at  finding  m.e 
at  work.  Began  scolding  the  boys  roundly,  until  I succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  mv  tasks  were  voluntary  and  self  imposed  as  a 
means  of  diversion. 

I thought  for  a while  this  morning  that  a ray  of  light  was  about 
to  dawn  upon  our  long,  dark  night.  A Mexican  came  in  last  night 
and  this  morning  reported  to  hlr.  Brown  that  he  had  passed  the 
train  twentv-five^  miles  back  and  that  it  would  arrive  in  the  fore- 
noon. Mr.  Brown  rode  out  to  a point  three  miles  distant  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  and  could  see  nothing  of  them.  However,  I 
still  hope  that  they  may  come  in  tonight  and  possibly  we  may  get 
started  tomorrow  "or  the  dav  after.  I bear  the  trouble  and  delay 
more  complacently  than  any  of  the  party.  Mr.  Brown  says  I have 
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more  patience  and  fortitude  than  any  woman  he  ever  saw  My  ex- 
periences for  the  past  four  months  have  prepared  me  for  almost  any 
exisency.  Nothin?  surprises  me  and  I am  schooling  myself  to  en- 
dure every  imaginable  disappointment  and  vexation  but  a though 
I endeavo'r  to  appear  cheerful,  exert  myself  to  seem  hopeful  yet  1 
am  suffering  intensely.  My  anxiety  to  see  my  husband  is  beyond 
expressing.  Just  to  think  of  all  we  have  both  gone 
during  the  past  six  weeks  and  now  that  we  are  within  120  miles  of 
each  other,  that  I cannot  even  communicate  with  him  by  letter. 
Today  we  could  have  been  in  Tucson,  had  the  he.ytless  old  Majo. 
here  furnished  us  the  necessary  escort  and  but  for  the  delay  at 
Cook’s  Canvon,  would  have  reached  there  five  days  since. 

Ah  me,  i must  possess  my  soul  in  patience.  Perhaps  the  silver 
lining  to  this  cloud  will  appear  eventually. 

This  afternoon  a party  of  soldiers  started  out  to  make  a stiat^'^a^ 
movement  upon  the  Indian  camp  designated  bp  the  squaw  The, 
filled  two  large  wagons  with  soldiers,  and  are  going  O’ 

ostensibly  £or“lumbe“r.  taking  an  escort  as  usual  of  - Xns”be' 
Also  fifteen  Mexican  Infantry.’  It  is  supposed  that  the  In^tans  be 
lieving  that  they  have  come  for  lumber,  and  seeing  only  the  esco  , 
will  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  fall  an  easy  prey,  but  ou 
They  are  suspicious  and  wily. 

November  2nd,  Thursday.  Two  o’clock.  Two  of  the  mules 
are  harnessed  and  all  things  being  made  ready  ; 

The  train  got  in  this  morning  and  Mr.  Brown  exhausted  all  his 
elocuence  in  convincing  Mr.  Aguirre^  of  the  propriety  of  leaving 
immediately,  in  view  of  the  trouble  and  excitement  '^rown 

from  an  attack  by  the  e.xpedition  sent  out  yesterday  ^r 
has  been  remarkably  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  and  I regret  ha^  g 
t ised  him  such  delay  and  trouble.  He  has  been  ,n  th|S  count  y fo 
about  twenty  years  (though  scarcely  looks  ^ twenty -fi^e)  a^ 
has  been  entirely  excluded  from  the  society  of  ladies,  ^ 

left  home  at  thirteen,  he  has  never  known  anything  of  America^ 
women.  He  professes  the  warmest  friendship  for  Mr  O w 
my  husband,  and  is  particularly  kind  to  me  on  this  account  M ell 
Mr  Brown  has  brought  “Tohe”  (one  of  the  mules  he  took  to  the 
fort  to  be  shod)  and  we  will  start. 

®At  this’tTme,  the  .American  and  Mexican  military  cooperated  in  warring 
on  the  Apaches. 

^0  Mr.  Aguirre  was  a merchant  of  Tucson,  well  and  favorably  known  to 
old  timers  there. 
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November  3rd,  Friday.  We  made  but  little  progress  yester- 
day However,  as  Captain  Hill  used  to  say,  “There  is  a great  deal 
in  a start.”  So,  I feel  gratified  that  we  have  even  made  a start. 
The  road  is  fearful,  a succession  of  very  long,  steep  hills  (young 
mountains).  We  intended  going  ten  miles  and  we  could  have  made 
it  easily,  also  the  Aguirre”  train,  for  they  have  large  fine  rriules,  but 
the  I'ully’-  train  could  hardly  climb  up  the  last  hill,  besides  it  be- 
came so  extremely  cold  that  we  decided  to  stop  and  build  fires. 

We  are  camping  in  a beautiful  spot,  in  a ^ 

mountains,  entirely  surrounded  by  thickly  timbered  hills.  en  e 

wind  cannot  reach  us  it  is  comparatively  warm,  notwithstanding  the 
altitude.  Wood  and  grass  abundant  and  our  mules  are  revelling 
after  being  tied  up  five  nights  in  the  Pass.  There  is  a little  spring 
about  a mile  back— the  bovs  have  all  gone  to  it,  some  with  mules, 
the  others  to  brine  the  kee  full,  as  there  is  no  more  water  for 
twenty-two  miles.'  We  will  start  this  evening,  make  a dry  camp 
tonight  and  get  to  water  early  tomorrow.  • , 

Mrs.  Aguirre  and  I had  a nice  tramp  over  the  mountains  yester- 
day the  hdls  were  very  steep  and  all  the  gentlemen  dismounted  and 
walked  up.  She  is  quite  voung,  very  fleshy  and  rather  pre^y,  re- 
markably ^lite,  but  cannot  speak  a word  of  English.  Her  husband 
speaks  a little  and  his  younger  brother,  who  spent  form  years 
college  in  “the  States”  speaks  very  fluently.  She  is  on  her  wvay  to 
her  home  in  Magdalena,  Sonora.  Mr.  Aguirre,  I think  will  open 

a store  in  Tucson.  , 

Every  foot  of  ground  for  hundreds  of  yards  around  ^arnp 

ha,  bee,,  th,  scei.r-  of  the  most  hear.-remling 

eries,  the  stage  ha,  been  attacked  tw.ee  very  recently  at  th  very 
,pot,  the  passengers  and  driver  killed,  the  horses  eit  er  i e 
carried  off  and  'the  stage  burned. 

A train  of  four  wagons  and  nine  men  were  attacked  five  of 
nren  were  shot,  the  other  four  each  tied  to  a wagon 
to  burn  to  death.  Their  charred  remains  were  seen  lon^  after, 
in  thirty  steps  of  us,  the  mutilated  bodies  of  five  Mexicans  wem 
.nn  d nd  bmied,  aid  nearby  is  a tree  where  the  skeleton,  of  s.x 
Indian,  swung  dr  two  years.  During  that  time  the  Apaches, 
being  very  superstitious,  made  a wide  circuit  around  them 

They  have  held  complete  sway  in  this  Pass  I.  is  their  strong- 
hold and  nature  seems  to  have  favored  all  their  demoniacal  and 


“These  trains  were  bringing  supplies  from  ihe  Rio  Grande  (which 
C.UT1C  from  the  East,  via  the  Santa  Fe  trail)  to  Tucson. 
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fiendish  purposes  by  affording  them  every  conceivable  advantage 
and  these  wild  and  inaccessible  (to  other  than  Indians)  fastnesses. 
Twenty  or  thirty  tribes  make  their  homes  in  these  mountains. 

November  4th,  Saturday.  We  are  camping  at  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  Pass,  one  day’s  travel,  and  we 
have  occupied  tltree  in  making  it.  So  much  for  having  to  creep 
along  with  a Mexican  train,  a sore  trial  to  my  already  threadbare 
patience,  but  there  is  no  remedy. 

Mr.  Brown  left  us  last  night,  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  party. 
He  is  equal  in  a time  of  danger  to  ten  of  the  others.  The  express- 
man  came  along  about  ten,  with  an  escort  of  three  soldiers  and  Mr. 
Brown  saddled  his  horse  and  went  with  them.  He  will  get  in  to- 
morrow morning  if  nothing  prevents.  He  thought  we  would  be 
safe  with  the  train  and  his  business  is  urgent.  He  has  to  make 
another  trip  to  Itlesiila  and  return  with  his  family  ana  it  is  getting 
too  cold  to  travel  comfortably  over  these  mountains.  He  will  give 
Mr.  Oury  information  regarding  our  welfare,  the  first  since  we 
parted  at  “Corralitos”  nearly  seven  weeks  ago.  Not  expecting  the 
expressman  to  pass,  I had  no  letter  ready,  which  was  a disappoint- 
ment. 

EuG;enc  Aguirre  has  just  notified  me  that  five  Indians  were  here 
last  nTght,  tliey  have  been  tracking  them  and  think  they  are  con- 
cealed In  the  bushes  nearby.  A company  of  twenty-five  well  armed 
and  mounted  soldiers  passed  us  yesterday  to  join  the  ten  in  search  of 
their  camp.  A band  of  Indians  were  at  the  forP®  all  day  suing  .for 
peace.  Five  squaws  entered  the  fort  and  remained  all  night.  The 
“bucks”  refused  to  enter.  Yesterday  Mr.  Brown  took  us  over  the 
mountains  and  pointed  out  the  two  trees  upon  which  the  six  Indians 
were  hung,  now  six  years  ago.  Fragments  of  the  ropes  are  still 
clinging  to  the  limbs  and  remnants  of  their  scanty  garments  are 
scattered  about  over  the  ground.  They  swung  there  plainly  visible 
from  the  road  until  two  years  since.  General  Carleton^*  ordered 
them  to  be  cut  down  and  buried.  A questionable  policy. 

A few  yards  off  are  the  graves  of  three  Americans  they  had 
lassoed  and  dragged  to  death.  Every  foot  of  this  ground  could  tell 
its  history  of  blood  curdling  deeds  of  murder.  I picked  up  several 

Fort  Bowie,  no  doubt. 

General  Carleton,  of  the  Famous  “California  Column,”  of  which  my 
father  was  a lieutenant,  made  it  hot  for  all  Confederates,  and  the 
Indians  too.  Mrs.  Oury,  like  the  rest  of  the  Southerners  in  the  South- 
west, had  little  sympathy  with  his  policies. 
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Indian  bones  that  had  bleached  on  the  mountains  and  they  were 
tinged  through  and  through. 

VVe  left  camp  at  one.  Traveled  three  hours  over  good  road. 
Mr.  Brown  maneuvered  skillfully  in  an  effort  to  kill  an  antelope 
but  did  not  succeed.  They  are  very  wild  and  one  is  rarely  killed. 
Started  this  morning  at  three,  very  cold.  Addy  tied  the  reins  and 
walked  most  of  the  way,  so  as  to  keep  M'arm,  while  I coiled  up  and 
slept  soundly.  On  account  of  a severe  headache  I had  been  unable 
to  sleep  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night.  We  had  two  false  alarms. 
Addy  heard  them  calling  and  supposed  they  were  preparing  to  start. 
Hurried  up,  tied  up  his  bed,  brought  up  his  mules.  I dressed  an 
had  my  bedding  all  folded  up  and  put  away,  before  we  ascertained 
that  tlicy  were  only  awakening  the  guard  relief.  This  night  travel- 
ing is  terrific!  I am  constantly  on  the  alert  and  never  sleep  soundly. 

November  5'ih,  Sunday.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  travelled 
about  fourteen  miles,  camped  in  sight  of  the  canyon,  which  con- 
tains the  “Dragoon  Springs,”  a place  where  Indians  are  always 
found.  None  of  our  party  ventured  to  the  springs.  We  started  at 
twelve,  beautiful  moonlight.  I felt  quite  comfortable  but  the  others 
all  complained  loudly  of  the  bitter  cold.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  coax  myself  to  sleep,  I surrendered  my  cozy  nest  to  Add^>', 
muffled  myself  up  in  a blanket  and  a shawl  and  drove  ’til  daylight, 
then  cuddled  up  and  slept  soundly  ’til  half  past  nine.  While  coming 
through  a long,  deep  ravine,  the  foremost  wagon  got  a wheel  com- 
pletely smashe'^d,  which  detained  us  for  some  time.  It  was  one  of 
Tully’s.  Mr.  .Aeuirre  came  to  the  rescue,  as  the  wheel  could  not  be 
replaced  here  and  we  must  proceed,  he  transferred  three  thousand 
pounds  of  the  load  to  his  three  wagons,  they  then  tied  a long  pole 
in  the  place  of  the  missing  wheel  and  proceeded. 

This  delay  made  it  late  when  we  got  to  camp  and  we  were  so 
huno-ry  that  we  concluded  to  substitute  “flapjacks”  for  biscuit,  as  the 
quicker  process,  which  we  ate  with  molasses.  After  breakfast  Addy 
baked  a nice  lot  of  bread  and  then  indulged  in  a bath  in  the  Rio 

San  Pedro.”  ...  , , j 

I almost  felt  tempted  to  do  likewise,  as  it  is  intensely  hot  today, 
but  they  tell  me  the  water  is  very  cold.  There  is  a station  here 
and  ten  men  are  posted  to  watch  for  the  Indians.  Well,  unless  we 
meet  with  some  misfortune,  two  more  n'ghts  will  conclude  this 
tedious  and  trying  journey,  and  tomorrow  we  reach  the  much 
dreaded  Ci^nega,  where  about  three  months  since  a whole  family 
were  murdered,  save  two  little  children  who  were  taken  captive 
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and  for  whom  the  officers  proposed  to  give  old  “Francisco”  in  ex- 
change. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Aguirre  called  and  brought  me  a present  of 
a can  of  turkey  and  one  of  green  peas.  The  boys  insisted  upon 
opening  them  for  breakfast,  but  I was  hard-hearted  for  you  see  I 
am  expecting  company  at  tea  tomorrow  evening  and  all  our  lux- 
uries are  about  exhausted.  One  of  my  expected  guests  is  not  at  all 
fond  of  fried  bacon,  and  like  a prudent  housewife,  I must  look  ahead 
and  be  prepared. 

November  11th,  Tucson.  I must  run  back  now  for  nearly 
a week  and  finish  up  this  imperfect  record  of  my  long,  long,  tedious 
journey,  which  is  at  last  ended. 

Sunday  afternoon  we  made  little  progress,  climbing  a very  sandy 
hill.  The  Tully  train  gave  out  and  we  stopped  to  rest  them  ’til  the 
moon  rose.  The  niglit  w.as  unusually  dark  and  sitting  round  the 
camp  fire  I was  in  constant  dread  of  an  arrow  whizzing  through  my 
body.  There  is  really  less  danger  from  Indians  during  the  dark 
nights,  but  I never  feel  half  so  nervous  or  apprehensive  if  I can  see 
all  around  me. 

F.ugene  .Aguirre  (the  younger  brother)  spent  the  evening  at  our 
fire  and  entertained  us  recounting  the  most  horrible^"'  deeds  per- 
petrated by  the  Federal  troops  in  Missouri  during  the  war  ’til  I be- 
came almost  convinced  that  the  Apaches  were  less  savage,  brutal, 
inhuman  and  fiendish  than  many  of  the  pale  faces  who  lay  claim  to 
civilization  and  Christianity.  Mr.  Aguirre  resided  several  years  at 
Westport,  Mo.,  and  became  familiar  with  the  horrors  of  our  late 
war. 

We  were  all  still  awake  when  the  order  to  “hitch  up”  was  given 
and  we  were  soon  under  way  again.  Sleep  soon  overcame  me  and 
for  a while  I became  oblivious  to  all  danger.  After  a drive  of  six- 
teen miles  they  halted  and  allowed  the  poor  boys  to  take  a short  nap. 
Started  again  two  hours  before  daylight  and  about  nine  arrived  safely 
at  the  “Cienega.”  We  dispatched  breakfast  hurriedly  in  order  to 
give  time  for  a little  sleep,  but  poor  Addy  found  that  the  tire  on  one 
wheel  was  loose  and  must  be  wedged,  the  ambulance  must  be 
greased,  so  by  the  time  all  these  jobs  were  concluded  it  was  twelve, 

'•■‘The  firn  time  I ever  he.ird  of  Federal  soldiers  in  Missouri  perpetrating 
“horrible  deeds.”  1 have  never  seen  this  in  history.  We  know  that 
Quantrell  and  his  gang  of  guerrillas  did  perpetrate  such  deeds  in 
K,ansa3 — he  was  a Confederate.  Mr.  .Aguirre  must  have  been  talking 
for  effect. 
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the  hour  for  starting,  and  the  long  dreaded  “Cienega”  to  pass.  We 
took  the  precaution  to  send  five  men  ahead  to  reconnoitre,  the 
wagons  kept  in  close  file,  our  ambulance  in  the  center.  Eugene  had 
a very  fine  field  glass  which  he  used  frequently.  “Conrado”  the  elder 
brother  and  husband  of  the  lady,  was  ubiquitous,  here,  there,  every- 
where, constantly  on  the  lookout.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  very 
much  frightened,  but  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  certainly  the  most  “Indiany”  looking  place  on  the  globe  and 
death  and  danger  seem  to  be  lurking  behind  every  pile  of  rocks,  yet 
I never  once  felt  the  least  afraid,  but  kept  the  curtains  up  and  my 
head  out,  gazing  at  all  the  strange  sights,  perhaps  because  I have 
never  seen  or  felt  the  real  danger,  as  many  of  them  have.  Fre- 
quently the  road  ran  through  a narrow  pass,  when  huge  rocks  on 
each  side  rose  to  an  immense  height,  completely  walling  us  in.  Be- 
hind these  walls,  whole  bands  of  Apaches  could  secrete  themselves, 
and  by  firing  down  upon  travelers  from  above,  else  rushing  suddenly 
out  in  front  or  behind  a train,  they  could  annihilate  at  the  first  fire 
almost  the  entire  party.  But,  thanks  to  some  good  fortune  or  fate, 
we  were  spared  throughout  the  whole  journey,  even  the  sight  of  a 
hostile  Indian. 

Coming  through  the  “Cienega”  I saw  for  the  first  time  the  far 
famed  giant  cactus  or  “Saguarro,”  and  they  really  look  like  giant 
sentinels  posted  in  every  quarter  throughout  these  awe-inspiring 
wilds.  They  grow  very  tall  and  straight,  with  arms  branching  out 
on  every  side  about  half  way  up,  and  their  favorite  locality  is  on  the 
top  or  side  of  a bare  rock,  where  there  is  no  soil  to  nourish  them, 
and  having  very  short,  slender  roots,  it  will  always  be  a mystery  to 
me  how  tl\ey  manage  to  retain  their  hold,  particularly  in  high  winds, 
as  they  are  much  smaller  at  the  base  than  elsewhere.  ^ et  they  never 
lose  this  balance,  bvit  stand  there  erect  for  ages,  defying  wind  and 
sun,  the  most  vigorous  and  flourishing  growths  to  be  found  in  the 
land,  entirely  independent  of  rain  or  soil. 

\\A‘  were  just  emerging  from  the  “Cienega”  when  Eugene 
.Aguirre,  who  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  ambulance  described  the 
approach  of  a buggy  containing  two  gentlemen  and  without  wait- 
ing for  further  information,  guided  solely  by  intuition,  I impulsively 
disengaged  m\self  and  before  I well  knew  what  I really  meant  to 
do,  found  myself  in  the  road,  running  toward  the  coming  vehicle, 
with  a feeling  of  perfect  certainty  that  I was  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  my  husband,  and  my  intuition  w.as  correct. 

The  other  occupant  was  a Mr.  Veramendi,  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Ourv’s,  formerly  from  San  .Antonio,  Texas,  a cousin  of  the  Navarros 
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and  Rodri2;ue7.,  and  whose  father  was  once  Governor  of  “Nuevo 
Leon.”'®  ^Of  course  I exchanged  seats  with  Mr.  Veramendi  and 
rode  with  my  husband. 

Just  here  wc  passed  the  spot  where  the  family  before  alluded  to 
were  murdered  and  for  some  distance  around,  the  ground  was 
strewn  w'ith  fragments  of  their  equipage.  The  family  were  in  a 
wagon.  I'he  gentleman,  on  horseback,  had  gone  about  200  yards 
ahelid.  It  was  raining  very  hard  and  all  the  guns  had  been  put  in 
the  wagon.  The  Indians  were  crouching  behind  the  bushes  and  the 
men  passed  without  discovering  them;  when  the  wagon  came  up, 
they  rushed  out,  cutting  loose  the  mules,  while  others  leaped  in  be- 
hind and  murdered  the  mother  and  children;  the  father  killed  one 
Indian  before  he  fell.  As  the  others  were  without  guns  they  could 
do  nothing,  but  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 

Well,  as  soon  as  Addy  could  pass  the  wagons  in  front  of  him, 
which  required  some  time  as  w'e  w'ere  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill, 
we  drove  ahead  about  eight  miles  and  camped,  the  Irishman  and 
the  Jew  coming  with  us.  Mr.  Oury  had  brought  out  a bag  of  nice 
fresh  biscuits  and  some  mutton,  and  Addy,  with  Mr.  Veramendi  s 
assistance  soon  spread  out  an  inviting  supper. 

Our  program  was  to  start  about  two  hours  before  daylight,  but 
Mr.  V.  rather  overdid  the  matter  by  rousing  a little  past  midnight. 
Mr.  Oury  was  driving  a handsome  pair  of  grays  belonging  to  Wm. 
Oury  (indeed,  one  of  them  is  the  swiftest  horse  in  Texas)  and  he 
was  compelled  to  check  their  speed  continually,  else  we  would  have 
disturbed  Wm.  Oury’s  household  at  a very  unreasonable  hour;  as  it 
was,  it  was  hardly  d.aylight  when  we  arrived  (twenty  miles)  but  we 
found  a cheerful  fire  burning  and  the  family  soon  arrayed  them- 
selves and  came  out  to  give  us  a warm  welcome.  • > -i 

Addy  stopped  to  breakfast  on  the  road  and  did  not  get  m til 
eleven.  The  ambulance  is  unloaded,  the  mules  sent  to  pasture,  and 
for  the  present  the  journey  is  ended. 

For  nearly  five  months  we  have  been  wanderers,  have  endured 
hardships,  privations,  dangers  and  trials  of  every  description.  ^ At 
last  we  have  drifted  into  port,  but  alas!  I look  around  me  with  a 
sinkiiw  heart  and  wonder  if  this  can  be  the  goal  we  have  been  striv- 
ing so  hard  to  reach.  Excepting  the  wretched,  squalid  town  o* 
“Janos”  in  Mexico,  where  we  were  forced  to  sojourn  for  a week, 
I do  not  remember  of  ever  having  seen  a less  inviting,  less  promising 


The  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  (of  which  Monterey  is  the  capital)  in  north- 
eastern Mexico. 
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prospect  for  a home.  Tucson^'  is  certainly  the  most  forlorn,  dreary, 
desolate,  God  forsaken  spot  of  earth  ever  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a 
white  man.  The  low,  mud  hovels  are  constructed  regardless  of 
comfort  or  convenience,  there  are  but  one  or  two  glass  windows  in 
the  town  and  not  a single  board  floor.  Narrow,  crooked,  filthv 
streets,  very  few  white  washed  walls.  Mr.  Oury'®  lives  more  com- 
fortably than  any  other  person  here.  He  keeps  a splendid  Durham 
cow  that  ffives  an  abundance  of  richest  milk,  and  from  his  ranch 
they  get  d^clicious  butter,  an  unknown  luxury  outside  their  estab- 
lishment. 

His  wife  is  an  excellent  manager,  stirring,  and  possessed  of  much 
executive  ability.  They  keep  five  or  six  servants,  have  a large  gar- 
den, a large  corral,  fat  mules,  horses  and  fat  hogs  and  entertain  a 
great  deal  They  are  very  kind  to  me  and  try  to  make  us  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  I scarcely  ever  leave  my  room  except  at  meals. 
There  is  not  an  American  woman  in  the  town  and  but  one  or  two 
American  men  whom  I would  be  willing  to  know.  Mrs.  Oury 
speaks  and  understands  very  little  English.  Louise/®  her  daughter 
of  ten,  not  a word  and  is  shy  and  timid.  Frank,"®  is  a promising 
boy  of  ten  months.  My  eyes  are  in  such  condition  I cannot  avail 
myself  of  this  splendid  opportunity  to  read,  provided  I had  anything 
to  read.  A few  of  Mr.  Oury’s  books  were  saved  from  the  wreck, 
also  a few  pictures  and  articles  of  furniture.  The  bulk  of  all  his 
Possessions,  the  Federal  officers  and  soldiers  appropriated  and  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  His  horses  were  confiscated  and  are  now  serving 
at  hospital,  barracks,  etc.  for  the  troops.  If  we  remain  here,  we 
must  pay  rent  for  a house,  although  he  rightfully  owns  several.  So 
far,  nothing  offers  in  the  way  of  business,  and  the  prices  of  all  neces- 
saries are  absolutely  app.alling.  Lard  $1  per  pound.  Sugar  $1  per 


Mrs.  Oury  is  certainly  correct  in  this  description  of  Tucson  in  1 865, 
for  1 remember  it  as  a boy  in  the  late  Seventies  and  early  Eighties,  and 
it  certainly  was  a jumping  off  place — no  trees,  no  lawns,  no  flowers 
a dry,  sun-parched,  miserable  mud  town.  Today,  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  water,  and  from  other  causes  it  is  a beautiful  little  city. 
Her  brother-in-law,  William  S.  Oury. 

»»  Later  married  Lieut.  J.  B.  Girard,  Acting  Asst.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 
She  died  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  in  1 899. 

Later  graduated  from  University  of  California  .as  mining  engineer. 
He  was  killed  bv  Mexican  bandits  at  Arivaca,  Arizona,  in  Sept.,  1893, 
aged  twenty-nine.  Mv  mother,  the  eldest  of  these  children,  was  at 
that  time  (1  865)  aw.av  at  school— Sacred  Hc.art  Convent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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pound.  Coffee  $1  per  pound.  Soap  $1.  Eggs  $1.25  per  dozen. 
Plates  $1  each.  Cup  and  saucer,  second  hand  and  not  mates  $1.50 
and  so  on.  I fear  we  have  made  a fatal  mistake  in  settling  in  such 
a place.  The  prospect  is  discouraging  in  the  extreme,  and  even  Mr. 
Oury  with  his  sanguine,  hopeful  nature,  cannot  wholly  disguise  his 
disappointment.  We  are  all  blue. 

Florence,  Arizon.a,  October  9th,  1881.'^  We  so  far  man- 
aged to  overcome  the  innumerable  difficulties  and  trials  that  bese. 
our  pathway,  as  to  be  alive  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable  good 
health  and  spirits  at  this  d.ate.  tho  have  struggled  through  some  try- 
ing vicissitudes.  .-uu  a f 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  visiting  the  home  of  my  childhood  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  in  June,  1865.  Addy  has  married  and 
has  lived  all  of  the  time  in  Tucson.  “Billy”  went  back  immediately 
to  Texas  and  died  in  the  insane  asylum  a few  years  since.  IVIr.  Ne 
ville  spent  a few  months  in  Tucson,  became  discouraged,  went  to 
Texas  and  soon  after  died  on  the  Rio  Grande  “en  route”  to  Tucson 
again.  .Mr.  Dodson  left  Tucson  after  a month’s  sojourn,  wandered 
afl  over  Mexico,  spent  a few  years  in  Texas,  lost  his  health  entirely, 
learning  which  fact  Mr.  Oury  sent  for  him  and  for  the  past  two 
years  h°e  h.as  been  a much  esteemed  and  honored  member  of  our 

household.  • io-i  iQ-0 

Captain  Swope  was  murdered  in  this  town  m 18/ 1 or 
Colonel  Showalter  settled  in  Guaymas  or  Mazatlan  and  was  killen 
by  young  Mr.  Kavanaugh  soon  after,  in  self  defense.  The  Colonel 
had  mariy  noble  qualities,  hut  fell  a victim  of  his  passion  for  whiskey. 
Judge  ferry  and  Captain  Strobe  located  in  Guadalajara  but  were 
not  successful  in  farming  and  made  short  stays.  Judge  Terr}  ^lives 
in  California.  Was  defeated  last  year  for  Congress  on  the  Work- 
ingmen’s ticket.  (This  is  the  same  Judge  Terry,  who^as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  California,  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  killed 
Senator  David  C.  Broderick  in  an  alleged  duel,  and  later  himself 
came  to  a violent  death  in  California.) 


Note  th.-it  this  entry  is  si.xteen  years 


after  the  first  entry  of  this  diar}'. 
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remarks 

The  route  followed  by  the  Oury  party  to  reach  Guaymas  from 
San  Antonio  was  a very  roundabout  one  and  what  Mrs.  Oury 
states  in  her  entry  of  July  29  is  essentially  true;  I neglected  to 
mention  the  fact,  that  when  we  arrived  at  1 arras,  we  had  travele 
five  hundred  miles  and  been  one  month  on  the  road,  with  all  the 
wear,  tear,  and  expense,  and  found  ourselves  precisely^at  the  same 
distance  from  Guavmas  as  we  were  at  San  Antonio.  Had  they 
.rone  direct  to  Chihuahua  they  would  have  cut  off  a great  bend  or 
b.w.  Of  course  the  chief  reason  for  taking  this  roundabout  way 
was  that  it  was  the  usually  traveled  route  and  the  Comanches  and 
other  Indians  were  bad  on  a direct  route  from  San  Antonio  to 
Chihuahua,  from  whence  they  could  go  straight  to  Guaymas.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  their  road  was  what  ,n  after  V^^^ecame 
railroad  routes,  showing  that  “once  a trail  always  a trail  is  a 
maxim.  The  real  reason  for  the  roundabout  route  followed  b>  the 
Oury  party  is  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  cu  , 

Mrs.  Oury  slates  in  her  entry  of  July  27  that  General  Joe  Shelby 
at  Piedras  Negras  declared  his  intention  of  joining  the  Liberal 
party  in  Mexico.  This  party’s  principal  exponent  was  the  famous 
Benito  Juarez  who  took  a prominent  part 

to  the  execution  of  Maximilian.  At  the  time  Shdbj  and  ^r-  Ouj-j 
were  in  Piedras  Negras  there  were  a number  of  Confederate  officers 
there  who  had  in  view  offering  their  services  to  either  the  French 
(Maximilian),  or  to  the  Liberals  (Juarez).  Mr.  Oury  himself 
(though  it  is  not  stated  in  his  wife’s  diary)  along  with  Colonel 
Terry^  and  Colonel  Showalter,  I believe,  contemplated  joining  Max- 
i.nilia,;,  but  of  this,  for  some  reason,  they  opportunely  bought  fet- 
ter. It  may  be  that  Sheridan’s  “corps  of  observation  which  was 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande  soon  after  the  Civil  W ar  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  tlie  change  of  plans  of  Mr.  Oury,  and  the  othe 

^‘‘t>"om  San' Ante, nio  to  Eagle  Pass  the  party  went  over  '^hat  later 
became  the  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  and 
Ne..ras  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Eagle  Pass) 
to  TorrLsn  and  Mapimi-through 

vears  afterwards  became  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico 
' In  her  entry  of  June  20  (the  day  they  left  San  Antonio)  she  says 
“camped  nine  miles  from  town  (San  Antonio),  two  miles  west  of 
the  Leon.”  To  those  who  know  this  part  of  Texas,  this  is  of  course 
the  Ledn  creek  which  is  the  outlet  of  Ledn  springs.  In  her  June  .1 
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entry  she  speaks  of  Colonel  Showalter  as  a member  of  the  party. 
This  is  the  same  man  who  was  known  to  the  “California  Column 
as  “Dan  Showalter,”  and  neither  the  officers  nor  men  of  this  com- 
mand gave  him  a very  good  name.  But  that  is  all  in  the  point  of 
view,  the  “California  Column”  being  Federals  and  the  Oury  party, 
1 Confederates.  The  Colonel  Showalter  who  was  killed  at  Guaymas, 

i Mexico,  in  a drunken  quarrel  with  a man  named  Kavanaugh,  is 

the  same  mentioned  in  the  diary  as  having  been  along  with  the 
Ourys  and  Terrvs  on  their  journey  in  Mexico;  and  who  was  the 
owner  of  race  horses  which  he  had  with  him  on  this  trip. 


FROM  THE  OLD  NEWSPAPER  FILES 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  FROM  FORT 
YUMA  TO  TUCSON 


From  the  Snn  Francisco  Weekly  Chronicle  September  1,  1855. 
(Translated  from  the  German  Journal  for  the  Chronicle.) 


The  Gila  is  a stream  with  sufficient  water  to  support  on  its  banks 
a vegetation  in  many  places  luxuriant,  and  the  traveler  finds  there 
genemlly  good  feed  for  his  horses  and  shade  for  himself.  Beyond 
the  bottom  land  the  vegetation  soon  dies  away  altogether,  or  appears 
only  in  thin  grass  or  stunted  “mesquite”  bushes.  The  Gila  can 
never  be  made  a navigable  stream,  even  for  the  smallest  steamers, 
and  the  Gila  valley  can  hardly  ever  be  the  seat  of  a dense  popula- 
tion though  there  are  many  little  districts  very  well  suited  for  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  We  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
various  parties  to  take  pWssion  of  spots  for  the  establishment  of 
trading  posts  and  small  farms  to  accommodate  travellers.  The 
Arizona  Mining  and  Trading  Company,  whose  famous  copper 
mine  of  El  Ajo  lies  about  forty  miles  south  of  the  Gila,  intend  to 
erect  a post  on  that  stream  and  thence  to  carry  their  ore  on  rafts 
down  to  Fort  Yuma  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  This  may 
be  done  at  high  water,  but  probably  at  no  other  time. 

After  a march  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Yuma,  upon  a 
trail  which  leaves  the  Gila  in  some  places  at  a considerable  distance, 
on  account  of  the  crookedness  of  that  stream,  the  traveller  bound 
for  Tucson  arrives  at  the  territory  of  the  Maricopas,  and  then  the 
Pima  Indians,  who  there  live  on  a very  fruitful  tract  of  bottom 
land,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  irrigation.  The  two  tribes  live 
in  huts,  have  about  800  warriors,  and  have  one  chief,  a Pima,  ble 
rejoices  in  a large  bundle  of  certificates  of  his  good  character  for 
morality,  hospitality,  and  justice,  collected  from  travelers  \vho  have 
passed  through  his  territorv  since  1848 — certificates  which  he  has 
deserved  by 'the  kindness  shown  by  him  to  every  stranger.  Soon 
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after  arriving  in  the  village,  the  traveler  notices  the  difference  be- 
tween the  physiognomies  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas.  The  latter 
are  evidently  far  inferior  to  the  former;  meanness,  low  canning,  and 
stupidity  is  stamped  upon  the  faces  of  the  Maricopas,  while  the  open 
countenances  of  the  Pimas  show  good  humor,  honor,  and  intel- 
ligence. These  characteristics  are  seen  also  in  the  conduct  of  the 
two  tribes.  A traveler  seldom  goes  through  a Maricopa  village 
without  having  had  some  of  his  property  stolen,  particularly  if  com- 
pelled to  remain  over  night  among  them;  but  the  Pimas  offer  water- 
melons, maize,  and  other  necessities  and  refreshments  to  the  stranger, 
probably  not  without  the  hope  of  reward,  but  yet  in  the  most  friend- 
ly and  agreeable  manner.  Phe  huts  and  persons  of  the  Pimas  are 
cleanly  and  their  fields  well  tilled,  while  among  the  Maricopas  dirt 
and  idleness  appear  to  be  considered  the  highest  duty  in  everything 
except  stealing.  It  is  singular  that  two  tribes  so  different  m all 
things  should  have  continued  to  live  together  peaceably.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  establish  a 
military  post  near  the  tract  occupied  by  these  Indians. 

Ten  miles  up  the  river,  after  leaving  the  Pimas,  w^e  turned  off 
from  the  river  upon  a waterless  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  which  leads 
to  Tucson.  This  desert  in  the  dry  season  tries  the  traveler’s  toil- 
worn  animals  severely.  T he  road  is  dry  and  hard  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  distance,  and  grass  is  in  many  places  abundant  but  the 
entire  want  of  water,  except  during  and  immediately  after  the  rainy 
season,  is  severely  felt.  On  approaching  Tucson,  the  hills  disappear, 
the  high  cacti  plants,  which  are  always  numerous  in  the  most  bar- 
ren districts  of  Sonora,  are  no  longer  visible,  the  mesquite  bushes 
become  higher  and  bushier,  the  grass  is  more  luxuriant,  the  poplar, 
sycamore  and  willow  are  seen  and  when  the  traveler  arrives  in  sight 
of  a ruined  tower  he  is  near  Tucson. 
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COL. JAMES  HARVEY  McCLlNTOCK 

PIONEER,  HISTORIAN,  SOLDIER, 

AND  CITIZEN 


By  Will  C.  Barnes 


TO  COLONEL  McCLlNTOCK 

For  half  a century  you  gave  the  ben 
a man  can  give;  yourself  to  build  a state 
whose  record  you  preserved. 

The  mark  of  your  ende.avor  will  remain 
indelibly  upon  it,  far  and  wide. 

For  such  accomplishments  as  yours,  not  change 
nor  time,  nor  slothful  pen  of  man  can  hide. 

—Ehnc  Roberts  Wilson. 

On  Tune  12,  1879,  n youth  of  fifteen  arrived  on  a Southern  Pa- 
cific train  at  the  early-day  railroad  station  of  Maricopa  on  his  w^'  to 
the  then  comparatively  unknown  village  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  On  a 
side  track  were  several  carloads  of  circus  wagons,  tents  animals, 
passenger  cars  and  other  impedimenta  of  a road  show  of  those  early 
days.  ^Thev  too,  were  enroute  to  Phoenix. 

The  circus  establishment  intrigued  the  youngster.  One  of  the 
men  told  him  they  were  going  to  unload  the  outfit  and  move  to 
Phoenix  under  their  own  power  (horses).  The  boy,  as  he  ^ater  ad- 
mitted was  “dead  broke;  I didn’t  even  have  the  usual  thin  dime 
It  w.as  a typical  southern  Arizona  summer.  1 he  usual  railroad  hobo 
didn’t  care  to  get  far  away  from  the  steel  rails.  To  start  out  in  such 
weather  was  more  than  most  of  them  cared  to  do.  Not  so  the 
younester.  He  was  seeking  adventure.  The  sunbaked  desert  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  Rather  it  beckoned  him  on.  The  very  name  of 
Phoenix  spoke  to  him  of  romance  and  mvsterv.  _ He  wou  d see  what 
lay  to  the  north  across  the  muddy  Gila  river  just  outside  the  little 
railroad  town.  “Did  the  circus  have  anv  work  that  a husky  lad  of 
fifteen  could  do  to  pav  for  his  bed  and  board  enroute  to  the  little 
farmino-  rillage  some  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  r 

Five  miniues  later  James  McClintock  w.as  hard  at  work  for  the 
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“Jones  Variety.  Shows;  the  greatest  aggregation  of  histrionic  and 
musical  talent  ever  before  gathered  together.”  That’s  what  the 
colored  posters  they  stuck  up  on  the  blank  walls  said. 

“I  was  a roustabout  and  general  all  round  circus  hand,”  he  said. 
“I  hitched  up  teams,  fed  and  curried  horses,  chopped  wood  for  the 
cook  and  was  bossed  by  everybody  in  the  outfit.”  Arrived  at  Phoenix 
the  tents  were  set  up  on  a vacant  lot  on  West  Washington  street. 
When  ready  for  business  the  boy  was  installed  as  a ticket  seller,  and’ 
again  was  a “barker”  or  “speiler”  who  inveigled  the  local  residents 
to  enter  the  tents  where  he  assured  them  various  persons,  both  male 
and  female,  would  entertain  them  with  what  was  known  in  those 
days  as  a “variety  show.” 

For  several  weeks  McClintock  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Jones 
show,  making  the  circuit  of  the  villages  of  the  valley.  When  that 
was  accomplislied  the  show  moved  on  to  new  fields.  But  the  young 
Californian  had  by  that  time  decided  to  cast  his  lot  and  fortunes  with 
the  new  Territory  where  a mother,  sister  and  brother  had  already 
preceded  liim  by  a year  or  two.  During  the  following  fifty-four 
years  Colonel  James  McClintock  devoted  himself  whole  heartedly 
to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  Arizona.  Pioneer,  school 
teacher,  printer,  editor,  all  round  newspaper  correspondent,  histor- 
ian, author,  soldier,  and  citizen,  he  left  behind  him  a wonderful 
record  of  achievement  that  will  live  long  in  the  annals  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Born  in  Sacramento,  California,  February  23,  186+,  his 
father  and  mother  were  pioneers  of  that  State.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  pioneering  instinct  sent  him  out  into  the  world  to 
seek  his  fortune  very  early  in  life.  Of  early  schooling  he  had  but 
little.  The  children  of  his  family  all  had  to  do  their  share  in  helping 
out  the  family  exchequer.  When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a fine  old  Chinese  merchant  of  Sacramento 
who  would  have  adopted  the  boy  if  that  had  been  possible.  As  It  was 
he  overwhelmed  him  with  presents  and  attention.  About  the  year 
1877  his  mother,  brother  Charles,  and  sister  Georgie,  left  Sacra- 
mento for  Arizona.  For  some  reason  James  was  left  behind  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world. 

.Arriving  with  the  variety  show  two  years  later,  James  found  his 
sister  employed  by  the  government  as  a telegraph  operator  in  Armv 
headquarters  at  Whipple  Barracks  near  Prescott.  His  brother 
Charles,  who  had  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  Sacramento,  had 
established  the  Phoenix  Herald  as  a semi-weekly  paper.  Phoenix  was 
then  a village  of  not  over  1,500  people  of  whom  fully  fifty  per  cent 
were  Mexicans.  The  young  man  naturally  turned  to  the  printer’s 
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trnde,  learned  to  set  type,  run  a hand  press  and  do  all  the  usua 
“printer’s  devil”  work  around  a print  shop.  hen  paries  died 
about  1883  the  Herald  was  sold  and  the  future  Arizona  historian  and 
roin^h  rider  went  to  Prescott  where  with  the  help  of  his  sister  he 
secured  a job.  1885-86,  as  civilian  clerk  in  the  Adjutant  Generals 
office  at  Whipple  Barracks. 

Kventually  he  came  back  to  the  Salt  River  vallev  and 
his  educational  limitations,  entered  the  newly  created  Tempe  Normal 
School,  eraduatinn  with  the  first  class  of  that  institution  in  1887. 
While  a student  a^  the  “Normal,”  he  worked  at  odd  times  as  printer 
and  reporter  on  the  old  Tcmfe  New,.  Later  he  bought  the  paper 
from  Mr.  Fitch,  the  owner.  p.aying  for  the  entire  inUudm 

what  he  once  spoke  of  as  the  “good  will,”  the  sura  of  $280  cash 
money.  This  amount  lie  had  earned  while  in  college  through  wnt- 
i„v  for  coast  papers  and  In  doing  other  literarv  work  .W  different 
times  he  did  reportorhal  work  on  Tucson,  Globe,  and  Prescott  papers 
Thus  he  began  his  careeer  as  a journ.ilist  and  newsman  rather  earl; 
in  life.  Heboid  the  Tempe  New,  after  a few  months  of  lively  and 
interesting  ownership.  In  1886  Colonel  McCl.ntock,  then  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  he 
Tempe  precinct.  His  office  was  always  the  headquarters  for  politi- 
cians as  well  as  the  story-telling  center  of  the  region.  , 

The  writer  first  met  Colonel  McClintock  in  the  fdl  of  18 
top  of  what  is  known  commonly  as  “Screw  Tail  Hill 
B.asin.  Here,  with  a herd  of  cattle  destined  for  the  alfalfa  fields  of 
the  valley  below,  a lone  horseman  rode  into  the  camp  about  midnight. 
He  was  tired  and  hungrv.  The  writer  was  on  guard  around  the 
herd  The  newcomer  introduced  himself  by  saying  his  name  was 
McClintock  from  Tempe,  and  that  he  was 

hamlet  of  Payson,  at  the  head  of  the  basin,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  local  school  during  the  coming  winter.  He  had 
not  eaten  since  morning,  he  said.  The  camp  fire  w-as_soon  stirred 
up,  the  coffee  pot  set  on  the  coals  and  over  a hasty  midnight  meal  an 
acquaintance  was  begun  which  ripened  into  a lasting  P. 

Colonel  McClintock  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  <:rea- 

tion  of  what  later  became  the  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Reservoir.  In  the 
Hll  of  1889,  a year  after  the  first  meeting,  the  writer  again  ran 
across  the  Colonel  up  in  the  Tonto  Basin  where  he  was  camped  wuh 
County  Surveyor  Breakenridge  and  County  Commissioner  John  H 
Norton  of  Maricopa  county,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  “un  > 
officials  to  make  a preliminary  survey  and  reconnaissance  th  ‘ , 

of  the  present  dam  site.  They  were  camped  m a huge  cottonwood 
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bosquc  a short  distance  below  the  junction  of  Salt  river  To«o 
creek,  where  the  stream  enters  the  box  canyon.  Here  again  Colonel 
McClintock  proved  l.imsclf  a man  of  broad  vts.on  and  understand- 
inir.  He  lived  to  see  the  dreams  of  himself  and  other  pioneers  come 
to^pass  The  present  water  system  of  the  valley  was  due  to  the  etei 
lasSng  determination  of  such  men  as  McClintock  to  bang  about  the 
proper  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  central  Ar.Mna 
^ They  were  tired  of  yearly  floods  that  washed  away  mdhons  of  tons 
of  valuable  soil,  and  damaged  farms  and  settlements  along  the  nver 
°o  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  They  saw  the  need  of 
some  plan  to  impound  these  floods  and  allow  the  water  to  find  it. 
way,  under  strict  control,  onto  the  lands  below  as  the  farmers  needed 
it  ^ In  the  year  1890  McClintock  located  m Phoenix  wheie  he 
opened  a regular  news  bureau  and  began  his  career  as  a newspaper 
correspoiideM  and  also  a writer  of  special  arficles  for  magazines 

For  over  twenty-five  years  he  was  editorial  correspondent  for  the 
Los  AssgeUs  Times,  during  which  period  he  never  for  a moment  for- 
uot  to  boost  for  Arizona  and  especially  the  Salt  River  valley  . 

Very  naturaUy  he  drifted  into  politics.  With  one  exception  when 
he  ran  fur  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  was  defeated. 
Colonel  McClintock  never  sought  any  elective 
tent  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  watcl.  the  poluician  do  th™  ^ 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Maricopa  County  Republican  Committee 
for  several  years  as  well  as  of  the  Tcrritorral  Republican  Central 

^T'Anra  1898,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
he  helped  organize  the  Arizona  troops  and  w.as  appointed  » “pt.ain 
of  li  troop  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  which  soon 
became  known  to  fame  and  history  as  the  Roosevelt  Rough 

'^'wmindcd  severely  at  L.as  Gausimas  he  returned  to  Arizon.a  with 
a limp  in  one  leg  and  the  brevet  of  Major  for  gallantry  acnon 
In  1899  he  became  a member  of  the  Board  of  Management  for  the 
Tempo  Normal  School  during  which  period  he  again  had  the  fore 
sight  and  vision  to  see  the  need  for  better  facilities  at  the  school.  In 
spite  of  considerable  opposition  from  parties  who  W'  hey  wer^ 
Wends  of  the  institution  but  could  not  see  the  need  for  the  new 
buildings.  Colonel  McClintock  secured  an  appropriation  o $UOOJJ 
with  which  were  erected  the  first  dormitory  and  dining  h“l‘  hu  ld mg 
on  the  campus.  They  were  soon  outgrown,  justifying  to  the  full  his 

foresight  and  good  judgment.  vrxl  Ronrd  due 

In  1902  he  resigned  from  the  Tempe  Normal  School  Board  due 
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to  his  appointment  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Postmaster  at 
Phoenix.  This  position  he  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  posi- 
tion until  1914,  when  political  changes  naturally  retired  him.  Dur- 
ing his  postmastership  Colonel  Jim  saw  the  office  receipts  rise  from 
about  $30,000  to  more  than  $150,000  annually,  and  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  and  several  branch  post  offices  in 
Phoenix. 

In  June,  1928,  President  Coolidge  appointed  him  Postmaster 
again.  He  held  the  appointment  until  December,  1933,  when  an- 
other political  upheaval  automatically  retired  him.  Colonel  Jim,  as 
he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  friends,  was  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  First  Arizona  Infantry,  which  command  he  held  from  1902  to 
1910.  He  was  the  first  Department  Commander  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans;  President,  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  a term;  President,  Arizona  Folk  Lore  Society;  ScCiCt^ir) 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  for  two  years;  President,  Ari- 
zona Archaeological  Society  for  several  years;  State  Historian  of 
Arizona  from  November,  1919  to  December  30,  1922.  Up  to  a 
month  or  two  before  his  death  he  was  the  regular  Phoenix  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Los  A)igelcs  Tunes , in  wliich  his  writings,  political,  histori- 
cal and  general,  were  noted  for  their  accuracy,  independence  of 
thought,  and  historical  value.  The  most  impressive  part  of  this  was 
that  in  all  these  years  his  articles  never  left  any  sting  or  bitterness  be- 
hind them.  His  greatest  and  most  lasting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  State,  his  monument  for  all  time,  will  doubtless  be  his  three 
volume  History  of  Arizona  together  with  his  volume  of  Mormon 
Settlement  in  Arizona.  He  was  always  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mormon  Church  Historian  bought  one  thousand  copies  of  this  latter 
volume  for  distribution  among  the  Church  libraries. 

On  June  15,  1900,  at  Palo  Alto,  Colonel  McClintock  married 
Dorothy  G.  Bacon  of  that  city.  She  was  a graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  being  especially  proficient  in  botany.  She  made  a special 
study  of  the  botany  of  Arizona  and  the  Southwest  generally.^  Mrs. 
McClintock  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Woman’s  Club 
of  Phoenix,  and  in  addition  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Arizona 
p'ederation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

In  the  earlv  part  of  1934  Colonel  McClintock  suffered  a slight 
stroke  which  confined  him  to  his  home.  In  March,  feeling  that  a 
change  in  climate  might  help  him,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  coast 
where  he  entered  the  hospital  of  the  United  States  Soldiers  Home  at 
Sawtelle,  in  Los  Angeles.  Here  he  died  May  10,  1934.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Military  Cemetery  at  that  post  with  full  military  cere- 
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monies.  Above  him  will  always  float  the  flag  which  he  saw  raised 
above  the  Spanish  block  house  in  Cuba.  _ 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Arizona  was  there  such 
a general  expression  of  sorrow  and  deep  regret  at  the  Passing  of  an 
Arizona  citizen  as  the  death  of  Colonel  Jim  brought  forth.  All  over 
Arizona  and  in  adjacent  states  the  papers  gave  columns  to  his  record 
of  achievement  as  well  as  recounting  his  place  m the  public  esteem. 
They  fairly  vied  with  each  other  in  their  praise  of  his  virtues  as  a 
citizen,  his  valor  as  a soldier,  his  kindliness  of  character,  his  broad 

vision  and  loyalty  to  his  adopted  State.  • t f 

A public  meeting  was  arranged  by  Dean  Edwin  Lane  of  Trim  } 
Cathedral  in  Phoenix  at  which  friends,  could  meet  and  show  their 
love  and  admiration  for  Colonel  Jim.  This  took  place  on  after- 
noon of  May  17,  1934,  under  the  auspices  of  P^oen^  Camp  No  1 
United  Spanish-American  War  Veterans;  the  Marv  Brodie  Auxil- 
ary and  the  158th  Infantry  National  Guard  of  Arizona.  1 he  tol- 
lowin-  program,  arranged  by  Dean  Lane,  was  presented  to  an  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  Cathedral.  In  addition  to  the  military  oiganiza- 
tions  the  employees  of  the  Phoenix  Post  Office  were  all  present,  the 
letter  carriers  making  a fine  appearance  in  service  uniforms. 

PROGRAM 

Arthur  J.  Smith 
_ . . Bugler  F.  J.  Crochunh- 

15  8th  Infantry  Colors 

United  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  Colors 
Mary  Brodie  Auxiliary  Colors 

America  t-  j • c t 

Invoc.ition  and  Introductory  Address  - - Dean  . wm  . ane 

Colonel  James  H.  McClintock 

- Will  C.  Barnes 

As  a Pioneer  - - ' 

, T,  Lr  c . . - - - J.  R.  Murdoch 

As  a Public  Servant  - - _ , A ,,  t- 

Dean  of  Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Tempo 

Anthem,  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  - Trinity  Cathedral  Choir 

R.  C.  Stanford 
Spanish-American  War  ^"eteran 


Org.an  Prelude 
Reveille 

Procession 


As  a Comrade 
As  a Soldier 
Anthem 


A.  M.  Tuthill 
Major  General,  N.  G.  A. 
Trinity  Cathedral  Choir 
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As  a Rough-Rider 
As  a Man 

Anthem,  Crossing  the  Bar 
Benediction 
Taps  . . - 

Organ  Postlude 


Oscar  F.  Temple 
Adjutant  General  N.  G.  A. 

E.  S.  Clark 
Trinity  Cathedral  Choir 
Dean  Edwin  S.  Lane 
Bugler  F.  J.  Crochunis 
Arthur  J.  Smith 


Durinc^  the  eighteen  years  he  was  postmaster  at  Phoenix  Colonel 
Jim  was  forced  bv  his  official  position  to  make  many  difficult  decis- 
ions affecting  the  personnel  of  the  office.  No  one  thing  proves  more 
conclusively  the  regard  in  which  these  fellow  workers  held  him  than 
the  following  article  printed  in  their  personal  bulletin,  “Sack  and 
Pouch,”  issued  monthly  at  the  expense  of  the  postal  employees  of  the 
Phoenix  office. 


COLONEL  JAMES  McCLINTOCK 

In  the  passing  of  Colonel  McClintock  the  employees  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice suffer  the  loss  of  a loyal,  true  friend.  In  his  years  of  service  he  always 
gave  his  highest,  his  noblest,  his  best. 

He  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  postmaster  regardless  of  creed  or  party 
affiliation.  His  loyalty  to  the  post  office  deprtment,  his  fellow  post- 
masters, and  his  patrons  was  unquestioned.  His  years  as  postmaster  bring 
memories  of  battles  waged  in  behalf  of  postal  employees  and  for  the 
betterment  of  the  service. 

His  character  and  personality  inspired  regard  and  affection  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  His  memory  as  postmaster,  citizen,  states- 
man, soldier,  and  friend  will  be  an  inspiration  to  every  person  in  the  wide 
range  of  his  acquaintance  as  well  as  in  the  postal  service. 


reminiscences  of  an  ARIZONA 
PIONEER 


By  Hilario  Gallego 


*Hilario  Gallego  came  to  the  office  of  the  Arizona  Pioneers  H^istoncal 
Society,  located  in  1926  at  the  corner  of  Mam  and  Congress,  Tucson, 
asking  assistance  in  getting  a pension  for  Indian  War  Service  So  mter- 
esting  was  he  that  we  made  an  appointment  with  him  and,  through  , 
courtesy  of  Charles  Morgan  Wood,  were  able  to  get  a stenographer  o 
take  down  his  storv.  What  he  said  was  interpreted  by  his  friend  C.  J. 
PoltTnd  taken  doum  in  shorthand  by  Mrs.  Effie  L.  Scott.  In  tran- 
scribing Mrs.  Scott’s  notes  we  found  it  necessary-  to  re-group  some  ot 
Mr  Gallego’s  statements  and,  for  the  sake  of  smoothness,  to  add  or  omit 
certain  words.  We  also,  in  most  cases,  expanded  into  sentences  his  short 
answers.  But  as  a whole  the  story  stands  as  he  told  it  and  uould  lo.e 
its  quaintness  by  being  further  edited. — The  Editors. 

I WAS  born  inside  the  walled  city  of  Tucson,  January  U,_  1850. 
Our  house  was  a little  one  and  stood  about  where  the  new  city  hall 
now  stands.^  My  father  was  Isidoro  Gallego.  He  had  some  land 

straight  to  the  west  of  here.  He  was  a farmer  and  had  a few  cows 
Two  little  Apache  Indian  boys  worked  for  him.  There  was  a km 
of  a peaceful  tribe  of  Apaches  that  had  a camp  right  out  here  a 
little  way.  Then  there  were  the  others,  the  wild  Apaches,  who 
were  always  on  the  war  path;  and  they  killed  the  little  boys  who 
worked  for  mv  father,  and  they  stole  a lot  of  his  cattle,  too.  T het 
tell  me  that  before  my  time  the  Indians  used  to  circle  around  the 
wall  and  kill  cattle  and  the  Mexicans  would  use  these  cannons,  i e 
Indians  never  got  inside  the  wall.  ( 

There  was  always  a sentinel  on  the  pointed  hill'  looking  for  the 

♦Interviewed  bv  Mrs.  George  F.  Kitt  and  Charles  Morgan  Wood, 
Tucson,  April  22,  1926. 

^ Meyer  street,  between  Ott  and  Alameda.  Map  of  Tucson,  1893. 

= Sentinel  Peak  (A  Mountain)  in  the  Tucson  mountains. 
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dust  of  the  Indians.  They  were  using  that  hill  for  a lookout  place 
after  I can  remember. 

The  wild  Apaches  called  the  peaceful  Apaches,  “Tontos”  or 
“Fools.”  Any  Apache  who  wanted  to  be  peaceful  would  come  and 
stay  with  these  Indians  near  town;  then  the  wild  Apaches  would 
follow  them  up  and  try  to  kill  them.  The  wild  Apaches  at  that 
time  were  all  around  in  the  mountains,  especially  around  Aravaipa. 
Years  ago  there  were  lots  of  Indians  here.  They  lived  on  mescal, 
penole,  deer,  wild  sheep,  goats,  etc.  There  was  lots  of  game  in 
those  days  and  over  in  the  Santa  Ritas  we  had  a good  many  wild 
turkeys. ' The  little  Indians  who  worked  for  my  father  used  to  trap 
small  game,  such  as  squirrel,  rabbits  and  quail. 

The  adobe  wall  about  the  citv  was  about  six  feet  high  and  two 
feet  thick.  There  was  an  entrance  facing  west,  somewhat  back  of 
the  present  city  hall.  It  was  just  an  open  space  and  formed  the 
entrance  through  which  teams  passed,  and  there  was  always  a guard 
of  soldiers  stationed  there.  On  the  east  side,  back  of  where  the  old 
city  hall  stands"  but  toward  the  north  from  the  center  of  the  wall, 
was  a small  gate  for  the  people  called  the  “Gate  of  the  Camp.  It 
was  a small  opening  and  marked  by  a big  heavy  wooden  door  that 
had  been  chopped  out  with  axes.  At  each  of  the  entrances,  that  is 
the  open  gateway  and  the  “Gate  of  the  Camp”  there  was  a cannon 
which  was  used  when  the  Indians  got  too  near  the  city.  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  wall  there  was  a round  tower  with  portholes. 
I do  not  remember  any  port  holes  in  the  m.ain  wall.  Inside  the  east 
entrance  but  toward  the  north  of  it  was  an  old  ruined  church.  In 
the  very  early  times  there  was  a cemetery  inside  the  wall  near  this 
church,  but  as  far  back  as  I can  remember  they  were  burying 
people ’outside  the  wall  near  what  is  now  Alameda  and  Stone 
.Avenue. 

Just  inside  the  west  gate-way  and  to  the  south  of  it  was  a new 
church  built  by  Don  Cerilo  Leon. 

There  was  a connected  chain  of  little  one-room  houses  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  wall  that  had  been  built  for  the  soldiers  and  their 
families  and  a few  other  people.  There  were  no  Americans  here 
then.  The  houses  had  openings  or  doorways  and  some  of  them  had 
doors.  A few  had  window  openings.  But  most  of  them  didn  t 
even  have  holes  for  light;  they  were  built  just  like  a storehouse. 
Oh  no,  none  of  those  windows  had  glass;  we  didn’t  know  anything 


"Northeast  comer  of  Court  and  Ott.  Map  of  Tucson,  1893. 
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;,boLit  glass  in  those  days.  We  didn’t  even  have  what  you  call  look- 

of  the  doors  were  made  of  brush  and  sahuaro  sticks  tied 
to<^ether  with  twigs  or,  when  the  people  could  afford  it,  with  raw- 
hide.  Sometimes  the  whole  door  was  of  rawhide  and  the  windows 
were  made  of  strings  of  rawhide.  ^ 

As  far  back  as  I can  remember,  Teodoro  Ramirez  had  a ^ore 
inside  of  the  wall  and  there  was  also  a-  saloon  kept  by  Juan  Bur- 
ruel  inside.  He  sold  mescal  only.  Some  of  the  people  hved  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  there  were  a few  stores  on  the  outside.  Urilo 
Leon  and  Juan  Elias  and  Ramon  Pacheco  each  had  stores.  There 
were  no  stables  or  special  places  for  hiring  horses  as  we  did  not 

travel  much.  j ^ u 

When  we  needed  provisions  we  made  a lot  of  rag  dolls  and  took 
them  over  to  the  Gila  river  where  there  were  Pima  and  Maricopa 
Indian  settlements  and  traded  them  off  for  tapery  beans,  corn,  whear 
and  black-eyed  peas.  From  around  home  we  gathered  mesquite 
beans  and  dried  them  and  then  ground  them  into  penole.  \\  e ate 
the  nopal  (prickly  pear)  and  sahuaro  fruit.  Then  we  had  tort.omo 
— a fruit  off  of  the  tasejo,  a cactus  similar  to  the  cholla.  The  fiuit 
was  tart  and  resembled  a large  berry  or  a small  apple.  These  were 
picked  when  the  fruit  was  in  blossom,  then  dried,  and  were  used 
with  penole.  They  tasted  like  a pickle. 

You  see  we  had  to  learn  to  use  things  as  they  came.  We  had 
plenty  of  meat,  game,  cattle,  etc.  And  we  made  our  own  candles 
out  of  the  tallow  (we  had  no  electric  lights  in  those  days,  they  only 

came  yesterday).  , ^ , , 

The  first  time  we  heard  of  coffee  was  when  the  Oury  brothers 
came  in  and  -ave  some  of  the  green  coffee  to  the  women  to  cook, 
saying:  “Cook  us  some  coffee.”  They  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
women  knew  how  to  fix  it.  The  women  boiled  it  first  but  the  ker- 
nels did  not  get  soft;  so  they  tried  frying  it  and  cooked  it  and  cooked 
it.  And  they  were  still  cooking  it  when  Oury,  the  lawyer  came  in 
and  asked  if  the  coffee  was  ready.  One  of  the  women  looked  at 
the  frying  grains  and  said:  “Well,  it’s  been  cooking  a long  time  but 

it  seems  awful  tough  yet.”  _ ' . >,  • 

For  clothing  most  of  the  men  wore  nothing  but  gee-strings  just 
like  the  Indians.  Every  six  months  or  so  the  government  would 
send  to  Hermosillo  and  bring  back  manta  or  unbleached  cotton  cRth 
from  which  men’s  trousers  and  women’s  skirts  were  made.  1 he 
women  wore  long  skirts  and  shawls  or  scarfs.  Our  shoes  v^-ere 
mostly  taguas,  or  rough  shoes  made  of  buck-skin,  and  guaraches. 
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which  were  flat  pieces  of  leather  tied  to  the  foot  with  buck-skin 
strine;s  which  ran  up  between  the  big  toe  and  the  next.  Many  of 
the  smaller  children  went  naked,  though  a few  wore  “gee-strings.” 

The  women  washed  what  clothes  they  had  out  in  a ditch  that  ran 
along  near  the  west  wall.  Whenever  they  went  out  to  do  their 
washing  the  guards  always  went  with  them.  For  washboards  the^ 
used  big  rocks.  Inside  the  wall  there  was  a well  and  folks  had 
plenty  of  water  to  use. 

We  had  no  doctors  nor  medicine-men;  the  people  just  doctored 
lliemselves  with  herbs  and  roots. 

We  had  church  service  once  in  four  or  five  years  just  when  the 
priest  would  come  this  way.  There  was  no  padre  in  the  church; 
people  used  to  go  to  Hermosillo  once  in  a while,  and  occasionally  a 
priest  would  come  to  us.  Then  when  they  would  come  there  would 
he  services  and  marriages,  and  the  children  would  be  baptised.  No 
one  ever  got  married  without  the  priest.  If  young  people  wanted  to 
get  married  they  just  had  to  wait.  The  nearest  church  was  at  Mag- 
d.alena.  The  San  Xavier  Mission  w'as  in  charge  of  altar-boys  or 
caretakers,  but  there  were  no  services  held  in  it  nor  in  the  church 
across  tlie  vallc)-. 

There  were  not  many  women  and  we  did  not  have  much  enter- 
tainment. Once  in  a great  while  there  would  come  a “romeno- 
maras”  or  traveling  circus.  These  were  composed  mostly  of  clowns 
and  acrobats.  There  would  also  come  “titiris”  or  “Punch  and 
Judy”  shows.  They  w'ould  parade  around  the  streets  with  these 
little  dolls  and  at  the  show  would  make  them  dance  and  do  funny 
things.  When  they  had  evening  shows  they  made  light  by  setting 
cholfas  on  fire.  Sometimes  we  had  dances;  our  music  would  be  a 
harp,  a violin,  a banjo,  and  a drum,  or  sometimes  just  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  We  knew  nothing  about  square  dances.  A dance 
something  like  a waltz  was  what  we  danced. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  when  Mexican  soldiers  were 
withdrawn.  General  Hilario  Garcia  was  in  command.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  confidence  in  the  Americans  and  most  of  those  w'ho  were 
not  soldiers  stayed.  The  Adjutant  Inspector,  Ignacio  Pesquiera,  who 
later  became  General  Pesquiera— and  later  still  governor  of  Sonora, 
came  up  with  wagons  and  took  the  soldiers  and  their  families  and 
all  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  Imuris,  Sonora.  This  was  the  nearest 
large  town.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  stationed  at  Fubac  were 
taken  to  Santa  Cruz,  just  across  the  line. 

Part  of  the  agreement  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  w'as 
that  if  any  Indian  who  belonged  in  the  Gadsden  Purchase  went 
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across  the  line  and  killed  a Mexican  the  United  States  was  to  pay  the 
Mex-ican  Government  $5,000  (for  a cow  $50).  But  they  have 
never  kept  their  promise. 

In  1862  the  California  Column  of  the  Union  soldiers  came  into 
Tucson.  They  were  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Fritz, ^ a German. 
The  Colonel  had  some  fine  race  horses;  I remember  one  named 
Dandy,  and  he  made  me  his  jockey.  After  the  war  he  took  me  East 
with  him.  I traveled  with  the  horses  for  five  years  and  went  as  far 
east  as  St.  Louis.  Then  I came  back  to  Santa  Fe  and  later  to 

From  Tucson  I went  to  a little  town  near  the  San  Xavier  Mission 
called  Los  Reales  and  did  farming.  Los  Reales  is  a dead  town. 
Mose  Drachman  says  you  can  still  see  a few  of  the  walls  if  you  know 
where  to  look.  It  was  while  in  Los  Reales  that  I went  on  a cam- 

naio-n  after  Indians.  , , r t 

After  leavine  Tucson  I went  to  Yuma  and  worked  for  Jameb 
Barney  as  a teamster  and  also  in  his  store.  Was  there  about  five 
years.  Mr.  Barney  was  our  sponsor  when  I married  my  wife,  bhe 
came  from  Ures,  Sonora.  Father  Juan,"  who  later  was  in  Tucson, 
married  us.  He  asked  Mr.  Barney  for  a present  in  honor  of  our 
marriage,  and  Mr.  Barney  gave  him  a bell  for  the  Catholic  church  in 

About  twenty  years  ago  I went  to  Phoenix,  where  I have  farmed 
ever  since  up  to  a year  a^o  when  I went  to  Los  Angeles. 

I am  a widower  and  have  seven  sons.  I am  in  Tucson  now  try- 
ing to  get  my  papers  fixed  up  so  that  I can  get  my  pension  for  help- 
ing to  fight  the  Apaches.  ' _ 

The  following  is  the  story  of  my  life  as  it  pertains  to  my  period 
of  service  with  The  Citizen  Volunteers  or  Tucson  Rangers  who  en- 
listed under  General  Miles  to  fight  Geronimo  at  the  time  of  his  last 

'"'in  the  spring  of  1886,  about  the  last  of  May,  M.  G.  Sameniego 
sent  me  word  asking  me  if  I did  not  want  to  go  to  fight  the  Indians. 
I do  not  know  who  started  the  campaign  but  Bob  Leatherwood  was 
our  Captain.  Juan  Elias  acted  as  our  guide.  Other  members  of  the 

Wapt.  Emil  Fritz,  First  California  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Captain  Fritz 
may  have  been  in  charge  of  a detachment  of  the  California  Column 
but  Gen  lames  H.  Carleton  was  in  command  of  the  Column.  Ktrord 
of  the.  California  Men  in  the  War  of  the  ReheUion  by  Orton. 

* Father  luan  Choucot.  He  is  buried  in  Holy  Flope  Cemetery,  Tucson. 
Father  Victor  Stoner. 
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company  wliom  I remember  were  Pedro  Van  .Alstine,  Ignacio  Va- 
dillo,  Leonardo  Castro,  Rafael  Ochoa,  and  a half-breed.  V'^adillo 
liad  a ranch  not  far  from  my  ranch  at  Los  Reales  near  San  Xavier. 
Van  Alstine  ran  a lot  of  cattle  on  this  side  of  the  Rincon  mountains. 
Castro  still  lives  in  Tucson.  Rafael  Ochoa  was  made  Corporal. 
But  when  we  got  to  Fairbank  he  got  drunk  and  sold  a blanket  be- 
longing to  the  government,  so  they  took  his  position  away  and  made 
me  Corporal  in  his  place.  There  were  twenty-five  Americans  and 
twenty-five  Mexicans  in  our  company. 

We  were  taken  out  to  Fort  Lowell  in  herdics  or  busses.  At  Fort 
Lowell  the  government  furnished  us  with  pack-animals,  horses,  cloth- 
ing, arms,  and  other  ecpiipment.  I wore  a government  uniform  and 
kept  it  until  I wore  it  out. 

We  came  back  to  ^\lCSon  and  at  midnight  were  put  on  board  a 
train,  equipment  and  all,  and  shipped  to  Benson.  Here  we  de- 
trained and  were  joined  by  other  soldiers.  After  breakfast  we 
started  for  the  Mustang  mountains.  We  did  not  overtake  the  In- 
dians as  they  had  gone  through  to  Calabasas.  At  Agua  Fna  they  had 
an  engagement  with  the  troops;  and  at  El  Bosque,  opposite  Agua 
Fria  and  about  a mile  distant,  they  killed  Mrs.  A1  Peck  and  her 
small  child  and  carried  away  her  niece.  They  then  went  up  into 
the  Pajarito  mountains. 

From  the  Mustangs  we  went  down  the  Sonoita  and  up  to  Oro 
Blanco,  where  Mr.  Shanahan  had  been  killed  and  John  Bartlett 
wounded.  I was  sent  with  four  soldiers  under  my  command  to 
guard  the  ranch  while  they  took  Bartlett  to  Oro  Blanco.  Other 
duties  I had  while  they  were  gone  were  to  hunt  for  Indian  tracks 
and  to  watch  out  for  the  mail.  Eight  or  ten  colored  troops  earned 
the  mail  from  Calabasas  to  the  ranch.  Then  I took  it  on  to  Oro 
Blanco. 

Later  Mr.  Leatherwood  took  twenty-five  men,  of  whom  1 was 
one,  and  we  followed  the  Indians  down  into  Mexico.  We  stopped 
at  the  Arizona  ranch  on  the  Mexican  side  and,  while  some  of  the 
troops  killed  a beef,  Mr.  Leatherwood  sent  me  after  the  Indians. 
We  were  gone  about  three  hours  when  we  got  word  that  the  Indians 
had  taken  another  direction.  So  we  went  back  to  the  ranch. 

Then  we  came  to  Calabasas  and  the  government  paid  us  one 
month’s  wages,  which  was  $30.  We  were  paid  off  by  a military 
olTicer  who  came  to  pay  all  of  the  soldiers.  Out  of  each  company 
five  men  were  chosen  to  carry  the  money.  I was  one  of  the  men 
chosen  from  the  Volunteers.  There  were  five  from  the  regular  sol- 
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diers  and  five  from  the  Volunteers.  The  money  was  in  $5  and  $20 

^°From  Calabasas  we  went  to  Oro  Blanco  and  I was  again  placed 
over  four  men  to  guard  the  Bartlett  ranch.  John  Bartlett  a boy 
of  twelve,  was  at  the  ranch  at  that  time  and  is  now  living  m i ucson 

and  remembers  us  well.  . ^ u • 

When  Geronimo  surrendered  we  came  back  to  Tucson,  reaching 
here  sometime  in  August,  I think.  We  delivered  our  equipment  at 
Fort  Lowell,  got  two  months’  pay  from  the  government  hnd  were 
disbanded.  The  man  who  paid  us  was  a regular  government  officer. 
Yes,  I know  it  was  a sovernment  officer.  We  all  passed  by  a window 
of  a house  somewhere  near  San  Augustine  church.  I jhinlt  the 
house  belonged  to  Charaleau  and  I think  it  was  a dwelling  house 
1 have  neve“r  been  in  the  house  before— nor  since.  As  we  passed 
by  this  window  we  were  paid.  I do  not  remember  who  paid  us  nor 
his  title  and  I know  nothing  about  the  muster-roll  nor  the  pat  -roll. 


FROM  THE  OLD  NEWSPAPER  FILES 
CALABASAS  IN  THE  GADSDEN  PURCHASE 
From  San  Francisco  Weekly  Chronicle — August  11,  lSo5. 

We  translate  the  following  description  of  Calabasas  and  the  valley 
in  the  Gadsden  Purchase  from  the  German  Democrat. 

The  valley  is  about  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  like  all  the  valleys 
in  that  vicinity,  is  rich  in  soil  and  timber.  It  contains  a number  of 
ruins  of  deserted  ranches.  Herds  of  sheep,  horses,  mules  and  horned 
cattle  are  to  be  seen  grazing  in  the  open  timber,  and  amidst  the  dense 

brush  wood.  . , . , n u . ..  f.- 

The  chief  building  at  Calabasas  is  a citadel  with  walls  about  twenU 
feet  high,  unbroken  except  by  a solitary  doorway,  provided  with  very 
heavy  doors.  A bell  is  placed  near  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
alarm  when  hostile  Indians  are  seen  approaching.  The  place  is  now 
occupied  bv  a couple  of  Germans,  with  some  Mexicans  and  tame 
Apaches  in  the  neighborhood.  These  settlers  have  to  be  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  the  wild  Apaches  who  frequently  attempt  to  drive 
off  the  stock.  If  the  valley  were  protected  by  the  presence  of  a de- 
tachment of  American  soldiers  the  land  near  Calabasas  would  soon 
be  well  tilled.  Besides  there  are  rich  copper  and  silver  mines  m the 
vicinity  which  ought  to  be  wrought  and  will  be  at  no  distant  time. 
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As  Told  by  the  Pioneers 


A.  M.  FRANKLIN,  Tucson 
(Reminiscences,  1926.) 

In  1876  I o-ot  on  one  of  those  big  rockaway  Concord  stages  at 
Colton  with  a headache  and  a blanket.  We  were  five  days  and 
four  nights  coming  to  Tucson  and  the  stage  was  packed.  I man- 
aged to  sleep  pretty  well  after  I got  rid  of  my  headache  by  wrapping 
mv  head  up  in  the  blanket  so  that  it  would  not  get  bruised  as  I 
bounced  and  knocked  around.  The  stage  rocked  both  ways.  At  a 
station  somewhere  below  sea  level  we  encountered  a t^errible  sand 
storm:  the  wind  blew  and  the  sand  was  choking.  I had  to  wrap 
mv  head  in  the  blanket.  How  those  four  horses  reached  the  next 
station  only  two  hours  late  is  more  than  I have  ever  been  able 
to  figure  out.  But  both  they  and  the  driver  seemed  to  be  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  storm. 

There  was  no  change  in  those  days  smaller  than  a fifty  cent  piece. 
The  grub  on  the  route  was  poor,  rusty  bacon,  sour  beans  alkali 
water.  There  was  a German  with  us  who  had  had  the  forethought 
to  provide  himself  with  several  loaves  of  rye  bread  and  a bundle  of 
Limburger  cheese  and  he  saved  our  lives  even  if  we  did  make  him 
tie  his  cheese  on  the  axle  back  of  the  stage. 

One  of  the  chief  occupations  around  Tucson  was  fleecing  the 
government.  One  certain  man  of  my  acquaintance  had  two  hollow 
fo<^s  fastened  to  the  wagon  in  which  he  hauled  hay  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  wagons  were  weighed  when  first  brought  into  use 
and  numbered  and  the  weight  recorded  so  as  to  save  weighing  after 
each  load.  Well,  after  his  wagon  was  weighed  and  numbeied,  Mr. 
man  proceeded  to  fill  the  hollow  spaces  with  scrap  iron  and  any- 
thino-  heavv  he  could  get  hold  of,  thereby,  making  the  hay  weigh 
quite  to  his  satisfaction.  One  day  he  brought  m a complaint  which 
had  been  served  on  him  and  threw  it  down  on  C.  C.  Stevens  desk. 
After  looking  it  over  Mr.  Stevens  asked,  “Well,  where  are  your 
witnesses,  and  where  is  your  evidence? 

“Evidence  be  hanged.  You  answer  this  complaint  and  I will 

produce  evidence  to  suit.” 
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ALBERT  J.  STRAW,  Glendale 
(Reminiscences,  1930.) 

A colony  of  us  came  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  settled  what  we 
called  Peoria,  here  in  the  Salt  River  valley.  There  were  four 
families  of  us:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McMillen  and  family  of  three; 
Capt.  Jake  Copes,  wife  and  daughter  (we  called  him  captain  be- 
cause he  walked  so  straight,  but  he  wasn’t)  ; W.  T.  Hanna  with  no 
family;  and  my  wife  and  myself.  Other  people  in  Peoria  owned 
land  but  did  not  come  out — Green,  De  Loss,  S.  Brown,  and  another 
man. 

We  were  persuaded  to  come  out  by  W.  J.  Murphy  and  William 
Christy.  Some  people  had  settled  on  the  land  around  Peoria  and 
put  in  a little  dam  but  the  dam  went  out  and  the  people  left.  Then 
Murphy  and  Christy  bought  their  rights  and  went  back  to  Illinois 
to  sell  the  land. 

I was  sick,  had  consumption,  and  three  doctors  had  given  me  up. 
But  I had  not  given  up.  So  I went  down  to  the  hotel  to  talk  to 
these  men  from  Arizona  and  wound  up  by  buying  180  acres  of 
land. 

Four  families  from  Peoria  came  together  starting  m October, 
1886.  We  traveled  by  train  to  Maricopa  and  from  there  by  stage 
to  Phoenix.  Most  of  us  brought  our  furniture  and  household  goods 
with  us  and  at  Maricopa  we  hired  Jim  Hammel  to  haul  the  stuff  to 
Phoenix.  Two  of  our  members  had  worked  in  a distillery  in  Peoria 
and  among  other  things  they  brought  a fine  keg  of  whiskey  for  med- 
icinal purposes. 

Well  somehow  the  driver  of  the  team  got  wind  of  the  whiskey, 
got  drunk  and  turned  over  in  the  Gila.  I guess  some  of  our  table- 
leaves  are  in  the  river  yet. 

We  settled  on  our  ranch,  lived  in  tents,  and  tried  to  farm.  \\  e 
got  a little  water  from  the  Arizona  canal  but  had  to  use  it  when 
ft  came  down  which  was  not  very  often.  I raised  a bunch  of  dogs  to 
hunt  jackrabbits  and  my  picture  is  taken  with  them.  We  stuck  it 
our  for  a year  and  a half,  then  I went  to  superintend  S.  C.  Bart- 
lett’s R.ancho  del  Higo  (Fig  Ranch).  He  had  150  acres  of  figs, 
100  of  grapes,  20  of  assorted  fruits,  and  20  of  almonds.  After  I 
got  there  he  put  in  20  acres  more  figs  and  2,000  orange  trees.  He 
had  4,000  trees  for  most  of  which  he  paid  $1  a tree. 

At  Bartlett’s  we  lived  in  the  same  tent  we  had  had  on  the  ranch 
until  a big  wind  came  and  took  it  away.  Then  we  slept  on  the 
“lean-to”  porch.  .After  four  years  we  went  back  to  our  ranch  which 
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I later  sold.  Then  we  moved  to  Glendale.  Murphy  had  great  faith 
in  the  Salt  River  valley.  Whenever  he  would  get  a little  money 
he  would  buy  up  land  with  its  water  right,  sell  the  land  but  bnng 
the  water  down  here  to  Glendale.  He 

strong  prohibitionist.  Every  deed  he  gave  to  land  in  Glendale  said^ 
“No  saloons.”  Finally  a man  started  a drug  store  and  sold  whiskey 
but  Murphy  fought  him  and  won.  Since  that  time  there  never  has 
been  a saloon  in  Glendale,  that  is  to  stay. 


EMMA  KRENTZ,  Douglas 
(Original  manuscript,  1930.) 

Some  time  in  tl.e  summer  in  1888  or  If’  ^ 

Mogollon  mountains  raising  cattle  at  an  altitude  of  7,  ee  . 
many  of  you  have  been  to  northern  Arizona  you  know  what  the 
tall  pine  timber  is.  One  evening  Charlie  came  home  after  ruling 
cattle  all  day.  He  said,  “Mrs.  Krentz  would  you  like  to  see  a 
siaht?”  Seven  miles  from  our  ranch  three  men  were  himg  on  a pine 
tree,  by  the  Vigilantes.  They  were  stealing  horses  m Tonto  Basin. 
They  owned  a horse  ranch  and  were  stocking  it  with  stolen  horses 
One  was  a man  well-connected  in  Boston.  It  was  pitiful,  one  had 
a red  bandana  stuffed  in  the  noose,  as  a party  rode  unexpected  on 
them,  he  fell  on  his  knees.  They  were  then  taken  to  Holbrook  or 
burial.  I said,  “Lord  spare  me  such  a sight.’  I would  never  s ay 
in  these  mountains  any  longer,  where  occasionally  you  heard  the 

limber  wolves  howl  at  night.  u u .. 

Late  in  the  evening  a horseman  came  along  seeking  shelter  uitn 
two  cartridge  belts  on  him,  carrying  a Winchester  and 
^I'hey  had  written  on  his  cabin  “go”  by  the  Vigilantes,  and  he  must 
sleep  in  the  mountains  at  a different  place  every  night.  M e had 
not  any  fear  as  we  were  not  connected  with  such  parties. 


FREDERIC  G.  BRECHT,  Prescott 
(Reminiscences,  1923.) 

Yuma  was  a hell  of  a place  when  I first  went  there  in  1870.  If 
there  was  not  a man  or  two  killed  every  morning  we  called  it  a 
dull  day.  Yuma  politics  were  rotten  also.  I can  remember  the 
election  when  R.  C.  McCormick  ran  for  Delegate  to  Congress. 
The  voting  booth  w.as  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  politicians 
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would  bring  a string  of  Yuma  Indians  up  to  vote.  They  wore 
nothing  but  a breech-cloth  and  perhaps  a stovepipe  hat,  and  they 
held  their  already  marked  tickets  in  their  hand.  When  a clerk 
would  ask  an  Indian  his  name  he  would  say  “Sullivan”  or  “Malony” 
or  any  other  2;ood  Irish  name  he  had  been  drilled  in  saying. 

(Mr.  Brecht  was  a blacksmith  by  trade  and  after  working  in 
Yuma  for  some  time  he  went  to  Nevada,  1871.) 

I like  to  have  frozen  to  death  in  Nevada  and  when  a man  by  the 
name  of  Newton  came  along  that  fall  and  said,  “I  understand  you 
came  from  Arizona,  would  you  like  to  go  back?”  I said,  “You  bet.” 
He  said,  “Come  along.”  But  I answered,  “I  can’t,  I have  only 
about  enough  money  to  take  me  to  San  Francisco.”  “Oh  that  does 
not  make  any  difference,  I have  a plenty,”  he  said.  So  we  started. 

At  San  Francisco  he  bought  our  boat  tickets  to  San  Pedro  and 
then  bought  horses  for  our  trip  across  the  country  to  Prescott.  We 
crossed  the  Colorado  river  at  Hardyville — named  after  W.  H. 
Hardy,  a tall,  slim,  bony  man  who  looked  like  a Texan — and  then 
traveled  the  Hardyville  toll  road  to  Prescott.  We  were  under  an 
escort  of  soldiers  and  they  were  very  nice  to  us,  especially  instruct- 
ing us  how  to  travel. 

Prescott  was  still  a small  place.  On  the  west  side  of  the  present 
plaza  were  about  six  stores,  and  on  the  east  side  was  the  office  of 
Frank  Cordis.  George  Roskruge  was  working  for  Cordis  at  the 
time  and  we  became  fast  friends.  Roskruge  was  tall  and  thin  and 
wore  great  long  whiskers  which  flew  out  on  either  side  as  he  walked. 

At  Prescott  I hired  out  as  blacksmith  helper  and  later  worked 
for  Sam  and  Jake  Miller  in  Miller  valley.  They  were  in  the  freight- 
ine  business.  I got  $100  a month  and  board.  When  the  teams 
were  out  there  was  little  to  do. 

Then  I went  into  business  for  myself  in  Prescott.  When  the 
mines  were  running  or  we  had  such  excitements  as  the  San  Juan 
oil  boom  or  the  diamond  hoax,  business  w;xs  good.  Between  times 
I made  a “go”  of  it  because  I had  been  well-trained  in  the  old 
country,  could  make  any  old  piece  of  iron  answer  my  purpose — 
instead  of  paying  30  or  40  cents  a pound — and  I turned  out  sat- 
isfactory work. 

In  1905  I quit  work — had  to — was  worn  out;  and  my  wife  and 
I have  been  living  in  Prescott  ever  since. 
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L.  H.  MANNING,  Tucson 
(Reminiscences,  1926.) 

I landed  in  Arizona  in  1884.  An  incident  in  the  court  room  at 
a criminal  trial  of  that  year  comes  to  my  mind.  C.  C.  Stevens  was 
attorney  for  the  defense  and  the  complaining  witness  was  on  the 
stand: 

Mr.  S.;  What  is  your  name?  Ans.:  Smith. 

Mr.  S.:  How  long  have  you  lived  here?  Ans.:  Fifteen  years,  I m 

^Mr.  S.:  Where  have  you  lived?  Ans.:  Oh,  all  over  the  territory. 

Mr.  S.:  What  is  your  business?  Ans.:  For  awhile  cattle  raising, 
for  awhile  mining,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  S.:  Where  did  you  come  from?  Ans.:  1 exas. 

Mr  S.:  What  was  your  name  in  Texas?  (Objection  by  the  at- 
torney, objection  over-ruled.)  Ans.:  My  name  was  Brown. 

Mr.  S.:  Yes,  a fine  pioneer  you  were.  M ith  the  sheriflf  behind 
you  and  the  Indians  in  front  you  had  to  keep  going. 
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Southwest  on  the  Turquoise  Trail.  The  First  Diaries  on 
the  Road  to  Santa  Fe.  (^Overland  to  the  Pacific^  Volume  II.) 
Edited  by  Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  Denver,  Colorado:  The 
Stewart  Commission  of  Colorado  College  and  of  the  Denver 
Public  Library.  1933.  $5. 

One  of  the  last  works  of  a famous  historian  of  the  West,  the  late 
A.  B.  Hulbert,  this  handsome  volume  continues  the  story  of  the 
penetration  of  the  Far  Southwest,  begun  not  long  ago  with  Pike’s 
diaries.  A representative  group  of  diaries  from  early  travelers  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  is  reproduced  herein,  ranging  from  Pedro  Vial’s 
Santa  Fe-St.  Louis  diary  of  1792,  down  to  Wetmore’s  diary  of  1828. 
In  addition,  a few  diaries  are  included  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
Santa  Fe  markets  were  the  center  of  a number  of  radiating  trails: 
Pike’s  diart^  of  1806  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chihuahua,  and  Armijo’s 
diary  of  a Santa  Fe-C.alifornia  journey  in  1830. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  edited  works,  and  as  perhaps  it  should 
be,  the  editorial  notes  are  far  inferior  in  interest  and  in  value  to 
the  diaries  themselves.  In  fact,  much  of  the  space  devoted  to  edi- 
torial comments  could  M'ell  have  been  spared,  since  a number  of 
errors  are  to  be  seen  therein. 

Like  the  preceding  volume  of  the  series,  this  number  is  beautifully 
bound,  and  well  supplied  with  illustrations,  a map  (rather  faulty), 
and  a complete  index.  Considering  the  work  as  a whole,  however, 
it  falls  rather  short  of  the  standards  set  up  in  the  volume  of  Pike’s 
diaries.  But  it  should  prove  most  interesting  to  all  who  have  found 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  an  enthralling  subject — and  no  topic  of  Western 
liistory  could  be  much  more  absorbing. 

Rufus  Kay  Wyllys. 
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History  of  New  Mexico.  By  Caspar  Perez  de  Villagra,  Alcala 
1610  Translated  by  Gilberto  Espinosa  with  an  introduction  and 
notes’ by  Frederick  W.  Hodge.  (Quivira  Society  Publications, 
Volume  IV.)  Los  Angeles:  The  Quivira  Society.  193i.  $ . 

Villagra’s  gallant,  rollicking,  romantic  history  of  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico,  has  long  been  a classic  of  Southwestern  history.  In 
this  handsome  volume  issued  by  the  Quivira  Society,  the  work  ap- 
ncars  in  a new  and  beautiful  format.  It  contains,  besides  the  schol- 
arly introduction  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  Villagra  s own  Prologue, 
a sample  of  the  verse  in  which  the  book  was  originally  ^ 

number  of  verses  in  honor  of  Villagra  himself  (written  m 1610  also) 
and  the  entire  thirty-four  cantos  of  the  heroic  poem,  supplemented 
bv  an  illuminating  appendix  and  a complete  index. 

For  anyone  who  believes  that  the  “Wild  West  stories  of  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago  were  peculiar  to  American  literature,  this 
volume  is  heartily  recommended  as  a revelation  of  what  Seventeenth- 
century  Spain  could  produce  in  the  way  of  Indian-fighting  thril- 
lers ” with  the  additional  reminder  that  most  of  Villagra  s state- 
ments, though  couched  in  sentimental  language,  are  substanttally 
true.  No  incident  m the  history  of  the  Southwest  is  more  thrilling, 
for  example,  than  the  Spanish  storming  of  the  sky-city  of  Acoma, 
as  Villaerd  recounts  it:  “The  sergeant  major,  seeing  a savage  im- 
pudently arrayed  in  the  garments  of  his  murdered  brother,  stood  for 
a moment  stunned.  Recovering  from  his  surprise  his  eyes  ablaze 
with  just  wrath,  he  fearlessly  rushed  to  where  the  savage  stood, 
striking  blows  right  and  left,  and  clearing  his  way  through  the  midst 
of  the  savage  host  ...”  (p.  235).  Such  incidents  abound  m the 
volume,  reflecting  and  preserving  for  us  the  high  courage  and  spirits 
of  the  Spanish  conquistador  as  no  modern  imagination  couW 

Villacrra’s  history  is  most  heartily  commended  and  called  to  the 
notice  o1  all  who  are  interested  in  the  days  of  the  conquistadores. 

Rufus  Kay  Wyllys. 


The  Exploration  of  Western  America,  1 800-1  S^O.  By 
E.  W.  Gilbert.  Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  University 

Press.  ’ 1933.  $3.75. 

Intended  perhaps  as  a textbook  for  English  university  students  as 
well  as  a popular  summary  for  the  general  English  public,  this  small 
volume  shows  the  fallacies  inevitable  in  works  on  geography  written 
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at  a distance  or  with  little  knowledge  of  the  sjbjects  treated.  It 
seems  to  the  reviewer  that  IVIr.  Gilbert’s  work,  with  its  smug  title 
and  its  rather  hazv  descriptions,  is  far  surpassed  by  an  American 
author  on  the  subject.  Prof.  J.  B.  Brebner,  whose  scholarly  and  yet 
interesting  work.  The  Explorers  of  North  America,  1492-1806, 
appeared  about  the  same  time. 

If,  however,  one  wishes  a brief,  condensed  account  of  explorations 
in  a keleton  form,  with  little  new  or  original  material,  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
volume  might  serve.  Probably,  for  the  cost  involved,  either  the 
Brebner  work  mentioned  above,  or  Baker’s  A History  of  Geographi- 
cal Discovery  and  Exploration,  would  prove  more  worthwhile,  and 
about  as  recent,  for  both  of  them  cover  the  exploration  of  “Western 
America”  quite  as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  the  Gilbert  volume. 

The  author  approaches  his  subject  from  the  logical  standpoint  of 
geography,  and  devotes  Part  I of  the  book  to  a discussion  of  the 
geography  of  western  North  America.  Part  II  hastily  runs  through 
the  “bare  bones  of  diaries,  journals  and  notes,  summarizing  them 
rather  drily.  There  are  many  footnote  references  (although  often 
to  questionable  authorities),  and  there  is  a lengthy  bibliography  and 
an  index.  A number  of  fairly  good  maps  redeem  some  other  fea- 
tures of  the  volume,  which  might  be  summarily  dismissed  as  a 
manual  on  the  subject. 


Rufus  Kay  Wyllys. 
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military  career,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Arizona 
Livestock  Sanitary  board.  He  was  in  the  Forest  Service  for  twenty- 
one  years,  later  assuming  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Geographic  board. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA  BULLETINS 


The  following  L’niversit}-  of  Arizona  Bulletins  on  historical  subjects 
are  available  for  sale  at  the  prices  indicated. 

Cummings,  Bvron 

Cutanlco  end  the  Archaic  Culture  of  Mexico.  1933. 

55  pp.  35  illus.  plan.  ( LTiversiry  of  Arizona  Social 


.A  scienrificallv  accurate  picture  of  a ilourishing  culture 
which  antedated  the  Aztecs  is  reconstructed  from  the 
architecture  and  artifact.-^  of  the  temple  of  Cuicuilco. 

HtfUHARU,  Howard 

A Chabtrr  ir.  E<nd\  Arizona  Traniportution  History;  the 
Arizonr.  S arrmv  Gauste  Rniiroad  Compunx.  193  + . 64 
pp.  front.,  3 illus.,  . ( LLtiversity  of  Arizona  Social 


A histon  of  ;i  road  pn;jccted  to  run  from  Tucson  to 
Globe  in  the  Ei’thties.  with  a detailed  account  of  its  in- 
tricate financi.'ii  .iftermath. 

Lockett,  H vriiE  Greene 

'Vhe  U merit  ten  Literature  of  the  Hofi.  1933.  102  pp. 

15  illus.  (L'niversitv  of  Arizona  Social  Science  Bulletin 

No.  2)  - 15  cents 

A brief  survey  of  pre.sent  dav  Fiopi  culture  in  Arizona  and 
:in  examination  into  the  myths  and  traditions  constituting 
the  unwritten  literature  of  the  Hopi.  Includes  a t.r.ansla- 
tion  of  seven  legends  as  told  the  author  hv  living  Hopi 
■<tnrv  tellers. 

Lockwood,  Fh.vnk  C. 

With  Padre  Kino  on  the  Irail.  1934.  142  pp.  2o 

illus..  map.  { LLniversicy  cf  Arizona  Social  Science  Bulle- 

lin  No.  5 ) ’ - - 50  cents 

Kino  the  familiar  friend  ;’.nd  comrade  m a vhgoruus  ac- 
•■■ount  of  the  wor.h  of  the  Seventeenth  Jesuit  priest  who 
eMablished  the  f.amou5  Kino  chain  of  missions  in  Sonora 
,md  sor.thern  Arizona. 

.Address  o>'devs  to  the  Librarian,  Uni'.c'dtv  of  .Arizona,  Tucson, 
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APRIL,  1935 


FROM  VARIETY  THEATER  TO 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  DAY 
MINING  IN  ARIZONA 

GOVERNOR  HUNT,  A PERSONAL 
APPRECIATION 

THE  BLACK  CANYON  STAGE 

WTFH  CRAWFORD  IN  MEXICO 


The  B-ird  Cage  I'hcatre,  Tombstone,  Arizona 


FROM  VARIETY  THEATER  TO 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

By  C.  E.  Willson 


December  26,  1 881,  at  the  new  little  mining  camp  of 
Tombstone,  Arizona  Territory,  proved  to  be  a memorable 
date.  For  almost  a year  and  a half,  or  ever  since  William 
J.  Hutchinson  had  purchased  the  property  site  designated 
in  the  records  as  Lot  9,  Block  5,  all  Tonibstone  had  been 
eagerly  awaiting  the  completion  of  Hutchinson’s  plans  for 
the  proposed  variety  theater. 

According  to  correspondent  Spicer  of  the  Arizona  Weekly 
Star,  who  was  stationed  at  Tombstone,  there  were  three 
thousand  people  in  the  camp  by  June  20,  1 880.’  Up  to  the 
conceiving  of  the  Hutchinson  plan,  there  had  been  only  one 
theater  active,  and  that  was  for  only  a short  time.  The 
playhouse  in  question  was  the  Theater  Comique,  which 
was  managed  by  Joe  Bignon  in  1879.“  It  was  not  unusual, 
then,  that  “Billy”  Hutchinson  should  meet  with  approval 
from  the  majority  of  Tombstone’s  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation when  he  proposed  to  build  a variety  theater. 

The  Bird  Cage  Theater  on  Allen  Street  near  Sixth  will  be  dedicated 
by  Hutchinson’s  Variety  troupe  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  series 
of  plavs,  songs,  dances,  etc.,  that  will  serve  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
audience.  The  price  of  admission  has  been  fixed  at  the  low  price  of 
half  a dollar.  Tho=e  desiring  to  witness  the  performance  will  have  to 
go  early,  as  there  is  sure  to  be  a rush.^ 

Such  was  the  long-awaited  announcement  that  greeted 
the  eager  readers  of  the  Tombstone  Weekly  Epitaph  on 

’ Arlzon.s  WeekH  Stir,  June  24,  1880,  vol.  Ill,  no.  23. 

- The  Cricket,  December  (?)  1888.  vol.  IX,  no.  153. 

^ Toinhsione  \]'eek!-i  Epitaph,  December  26,  1881,  vol.  II,  no.  32. 
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4 ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

December  26,  1881.  Not  that  they  needed  to  be  told. 
For  long  weeks  they  had  watched  the  construction  of  their 
playhouse-to-be.  They  had  seen  to  it  that  the  foundation 
was  made  ‘with  the  proper  specifications j that  the  adobe 
walls  were  firmly  built;  that  the  interior  was  furnished  in 
a manner  which  would  make  the  theater  second  to  none 
in  the  Territory.  Only  a few  days  previous  the  stage  from 
the  west  had  been  all  but  crushed  by  the  scores  of  miners, 
cattle  rustlers,  and  tradesmen  as  they  tried  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  passengers  who  were  descending  from  the  coach. 
Genial  “Billy”  Hutchinson  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  to 
select  the  talent  which  would  grace  the  boards  of  his  little 
theater  in  the  greasewood-strewn  hills.  He  had  not  gone 
in  Vain.  This  fact  was  attested  by  the  chorus  of  “oh’s” 
and  the  soft  whistles  which  greeted  each  performer  coyly 
holding  her  full  skirts  about  herself.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  the  “kibitzers”  of  that  day  had  freely  given 
advice  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  theater  from  the 
turning  of  the  first  shovel  full  of  dirt  to  the  polishing  of 
the  last  glass  on  the  bar  in  the  lobby.  Now  the  time  had 
come  to  assure  their  friends  of  the  sagacity  of  their  advice. 

As  the  amusement-starved  people  of  Tombstone  entered 
the  lobby  of  the  Bird  Cage  on  the  opening  night,  they  were 
greeted  with  a warna  handclasp  by  the  industrious 
inson  and  his  equally  ambitious  wife,  Lottie.  Proud  o^ 
their  achievement,  they  eagerly  escorted  their  fellow 
townspeople  to  various  places  of  Interest. 

The  focus  of  attention  in  the  lobby  was  the  highly  polish- 
ed bar  at  one  end.  Here  could  be  obtained  a wide  variety 
of  wines  and  liquors.  Through  the  evening  the  diminishing 
stock  was  replenished  with  new  supplies  from  the  storeroom 
below  the  stage.  At  one  side  of  the  bar  was  a contrivance 
similar  to  a dumb-waiter  by  means  of  which  drinks  were 
sent  to  the  boxes  above  the  auditorium. 

A partition  separated  the  lobby,  or  barroom,  from  the 
theater  proper.  Along  two  sides  of  the  auditorium  was 
a one-level  balcony,  which  was  divided  into  sections  or 
boxes.  The  balcony  jutted  from  the  wall  and  seemed  to 
be  suspended.  As  the  girls  sang  while  they  waited  on  the 
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VARIETY  THEATER  TO  COFFEE  SHOPPE  5 

men  with  drinks  and  smiles,  it  was  only"  natural  that  the 
theater  should  be  named  the  “Bird  Cage.” 

The  stage  accommodations  were  scant  but  adequate.  1 he 
width  of  the  proscenium  opening  was  about  fifteen  feet; 
the  height,  ten  feet;  and  the  playing  depth  about  fifteen 
feet.  This  area  was  sufficient  for  the  series  of  sketches, 
songs,  acrobatic  turns,  and  dances  that  comprised  the  pro- 
gram both  on  the  opening  night  and  for  the  performances 
to  come. 

The  performers  were  primarily'  from  the  variety"  houses 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  interest  of 
the  Bird  Cage  audiences  was  definitely  in  players  of  the 
feminine  gender.  This  was  natural  for  most  of  the  audi- 
ence were  men.  Lottie  Hutchinson  saw  to  it  that  the  girls 
acted  in  the  manner  that  was  most  conductive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a degree  of  respectability.  Possibly,  the 
similarity  of  her  name  and  that  of  Lotta  Crabtree,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  actresses  of  her  day,  has  given  rise  to 
the  tradition  that  the  famous  actress  played  at  the  Bird 
Cage.  Considerable  questioning  of  Inhabitants  of  Tomb- 
stone, some  of  whom  lived  there  in  the  eighties,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  vehement  assertion  that  Lotta  Crabtree  did 
play  at  the  Bird  Cage.  But  when  proof  of  the  assertion 
was  requested,  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained 
The  following  letter  answers  the  question  rather  definitely: 

Tucson,  -Arizona 

-Mr.  C.  E.  Willson  September  18,  1933 

Douglas,  -Arizona 

Dear  Mr.  Willson: 

I have  your  letter  of  September  17,  inquiring  about  Lotta  Crabtree. 
I put  in  four  rears  studying  the  Crabtree  family,  and  went  through  a 
very  long-drawn-out  litigation  in  Boston,  so  I am  perfectly  confident 
that  what  1 tell  you  is  true.  Lotta  Crabtree  never  did  appear  at  the 
Bird  Cage,  nor  anv  other  theater  in  I ombstone.  She  never  even  \ isited 
that  town. 

The  story  evidentiv  started  because  of  the  fact  that  she  staked  her 
brother.  Jack  Crabtree,  who  went  there;  and  he  repeatedly  told  people 
that  he  intended  to  build  a big  theater  in  Tombstone  and  that  his 
aster  Ixatta  w.is  going  to  open  it. 

.\mong  66  old-timof'  whose  attldavits  1 took  and  who  were  there  in 
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'rombstone  from  the  time  it  started  until  the  boom  was  over,  I never 
found  but  one  who  stated  that  Ix)tta  Crabtree  was  ever  there.  This 
one  was  ...  (an  old-timer),  and  he  had  been  drunk  for  forty  years 
and  unciuestionablv  was  dr.awing  upon  his  imagination. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  B.  Wright 


The  success  of  the  opening  night  presaged  the  eventful 
entertainments  that  came  along  through  the  years.  Some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  these  programs  can  be  understood 
by  the  following  announcement: 


Bird  Cage  Opera  House 

Billy  Hutchinson  -- Proprietor 

E.  Forrest  Director  of  Amusements 

e'  Wittig  Leader  of  Orchestra 

Frank  Jones'"'  ‘ - - Master  of  Properties 

People  cr.azed  with  delight  over  our  new  company.  20  first  chass 
artists. 

^rremendous  hit  of  Varney  and  Geomc,  the  greatest  acrobatic  song 

and  dance  team  in  .America.  r i.  j car 

The  verdict  is  “guiltv.”  Johnny  Pierce.  Guilty  of  whatf  Of 

being  the  t^rcatest  End  *Man  and  comedian  that  ever  visited  Tomb- 


sione.  . . , t 

Overwhelming  success  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Duncan  who  is  nightl\ 
received  with  showers  of  applause. 

The  pink  of  perfection,  Miss  Kitty  Mountain,  who  has  establi^hed 
herself  at  once  as  a Favorite. 

Alw.iys  ready  when  wanted,  Nola  and  Billy  Forrest;  the  peoples 
choice. 

Still  with  us— Miss  Mablc  Rivers.  A model  for  all  to  copy  from. 

The  pet  of  the  Ixws,  Little  Pearl,  who  has  many  imitators  but  no 
c(]iial. 

Our  bower  of  beauty:  Miss  Clara  Edwards,  Miss  Irene  Orsman, 
Miss  Bell  Budoir,  Miss  Lizzie  Bell,  Miss  Annie  Showers,  Miss  Lotta 
Hall,  Miss  Bessie  Harper,  .Miss  Susie  Foster,  .and  a host  of  others. 

Remember  the  curtain  rises  at  8 sharp.  General  admis-ion  25  cents. 
Bo.xes  according  to  location.* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  the  Bird 
Cage  among  the  “better  class”  of  the  society  of  Tombstone 
was  not  very  complimentary,  it  did  house  people  who  had 
many  commendable  attributes.  Characteristic  of  the  group 
who  presented  the  shows  at  the  little  mining  camp  theater 


Tombstone  RefuhTic-.m,  January  25,  1 883,  vol.  11,  no.  30. 
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VARIETY  THEATER  TO  COFFEE  SHOPPE 


were  their  kindness  and  appreciation  for  favors  c^ne  to 
them.  To  show  this  trait  in  a tangible  way,  benefit  per- 
mances  were  given.  An  example  of  one  of  these  was  that 
given  in  honor  of  Lola  Cory. 

The  Bird  Cage  company  are  making  great  preparations  for  the  bene- 
fit to  Lola  Corv  to  be  given  on  the  15th.  From  present  appe^ances 
it  will  be  the  biggest  thing  in  the  show  line  ever  witnessed  by  a Tomb- 
stone audience.  Tickets  are  for  sale  everywhere.  Miss  Cory  h.as  just 
recovered  from  a severe  fit  of  sickness  and  the  management  h.as  tendered 
her  this  benefit  on  the  occ.asinn  of  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  after 
her  recovery.  She  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  ardent  student  m 
her  profession,  and  a clever  actress.  Her  benefit  should  be  an  enthusiastic 
one  and  a success  financially,  as  it  certainly  will  be  historionically. 

Lola  Corj.-’s  benefit  at  the  Bird  Cage  lav  night  av.as  both  flattering  to 
the  recipient  and  creditable  to  the  house.  The_  perform.ance  could  not 
be  excelled  in  anv  varietj-  theater  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  find  standing 'room  in  the  house  so  dense  w.as  the  audience. 
Tommy  Rosa  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a few  voluntary  acts,  and  was 
cheered  to  the  echo.  Phoenix,  Price,  and  Prof.  King  were  .as  good  as 
usual,  and  the  Campbell  Sisters,  Kittic  Wilson,  and  Annie_  Duncan  were 
.as  bright  and  charming  as  ever.  The  performance  w.as  in  evei^'  sense 
excellent,  the  stage  arrangements  reflecting  credit  on  Neal  Price,  the 
st.age  m.an.ager.  Tommy  Rosa,  who  justly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
rne  of  the  best  comedian'  on  the  co.ast,  will  commence  his  regular  season 
this  evening.® 

Benefit  performancert  were  not  the  only  means  used  to 
clarify  the  impression  some  of  the  people  had  toward  the 
Bird  Cage.  “Billy”  Hutchinson  staged  masquerades  and 
grand  balls  where  everyone  joined  in  having  a good  time. 
The  performers  danced  with  members  of  the  audience. 
.Such  associations  resulted  in  a warm  friendship  being  es- 
tablished between  performers  and  public  and  served  to 
counteract,  to  some  extent,  the  misconception  that  many  peo- 
ple of  Tombstone  had. 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Hutchlnsons  of  making 
their  playhouse  a place  of  respectability  led  them  to  estab- 
lish a “Ladles’  Night.”  The  incongruity  of  the  idea  resulted 
in  its  being  abandoned  after  the  first  night.  The  attitude 


^ Tombstone  Epitaph,  September  9,  1882,  vol.  IV,  no.  9. 
® Ibi,!.,  September  16,  1882,  vol.  IV,  no.  10. 
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of  the  Tombstone  ladies  towards  the  Bird  Cage  still  would 
not  permit  them  to  attend. 

The  belief  that  the  audiences  of  the  western  variety 
theaters  have  been  unjustly  considered  is  further  substanti- 
ated by  statements  made  by  Eddie  Foy,  the  distinguished 
variety  actor,  who  played  at  Tombstone  in  the  early  par^ 
of  1881  on  his  way  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco. 

Our  engagement  was  at  a concert  hall  known  as  the  Bird  Cage  \ ar- 
ieties;  whv  they  didn't  call  it  the  Coffin  I don’t  know.  We  seemed  to 
make  good  and  could  have  st.iyed  longer.  Incidentally,  let  me  say  that 
I was  never  shot  at  nor  made  the  target  for  eggs  or  cabbage  by  dissatisfiea 
patrons  in  those  mining  camp  honkeytonks,  nor  did  I ever  see  any  other 
actor  suffer  such  indignity.  It  is  true  that  the  audiences  sometimes  ex- 
pressed its  approval  or  disapproval  rather  emphatically;  but  I never  saw 
any  violence  offered  save  by  some  fellow  who  was  drunk  and 
irresponsible.' 

This  testlmonv  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  given  by 
O’Brien  Moore,  a writer  on  the  Missouri^  Republican,  who 
supposedly  visited  Tombstone.  Ihe  article,  which  ran  in 
his  newspaper  under  date  of  February  5,  1 888,  was  not 
very  well  received  in  Tombstone. 

The  Bird  Cage  opera  house  was  the  most  popular  institution  in  Tomb- 
stone from  1879  to  1882.  William  H.  Hutchinson,  always  caljea 
Billy,  was  the  proprietor.  The  Bird  Cage  was  a big  frame  building 
situated  on  Allen  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  There 
was  a bar  in  front  and  a stage  in  the  rear  of  a large  hall  on  the  ground 
floor.  It  was  a storv  and  a half  high,  and  upstairs  were  arranged  twdve 
boxes,  six  on  each  side,  and  back  of  the  stage,  was  a wine  room.  The 
Bird  Cage  was  the  headquarters  of  all  the  bloods  of  Tombstone  and 
between  the  hours  of  eight  .and  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  one  of  tne 
liveliest  institutions  in  the  western  country.  There  was  an  excellent 
variety  troupe  always  maintained,  and  the  bar  generally  gave^  emplo.- 
ment  to  three  bartenders  twenty-four  hours  daily.  The  Bird  Cage 
w.as  the  soul  of  Tombstone  at  night.  If  you  wanted  to  meet  a 
law)-er,  a mine  or  mill  superintendent,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  editor  of  any  of  the  daily 
papers,  or  any  of  the  'bright  stars  of  desperadodom,  the  chances  are 
that  if  you  pc’nctrated  the  Bird  Cage  you  would  have  found  them. 

In  1880  the  factional  fights  in  Tombstone  were  at  the  zenith  o: 
their  desperation.  \’irgil  Farp  was  the  City  Marshall  and  John  H. 

• Eddie  Foy  and  Alvin  F.  Harlow,  Clo::-/iiwg  T/nongh  Llje  (New  Yor;;; 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  1928)  p.  159. 
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Behan  was  the  Sheriif  of  the  county.  Between  these  two  officials  there 
was  a deadly  feud.  It  was  the  custom  that  the  friends  of  Behan  should 
occupy  the  boxes  on  the  left  of  the  stage.  What  pleased  the  Behan 
people  was  certain  to  displease  the  Earp  people,  and  if  applause  or 
dissent  on  one  side  or  the  other  became  too  enthusiastic,  shooting  was 

sure  to  ensue.  . 

One  beautiful  evening  in  the  Fall  of  ’80  Tombstone  was  excited  with 
a rumor  that  the  stage  coach  had  been  robbed  about  four  miles 
town.  There  was  a good  deal  of  talk  among  the  partisans  on  the 
streets  and  about  nine  o’clock,  as  one  of  the  stars  of  the  variety  stage 
at  the  Bird  Cage  was  doing  her  fine  work,  the  Behans  applauded  her. 
The  Earps,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  hissed.  All  of  a sudden  shots 
were  exchanged  and  the  ball  opened. 

Shooting  .at  the  Bird  Cage  was  nothing  unusual-,  but  as  there  were 
twelve  men  killed  within  its  precinct  the  night  1 write  of,  a few  details 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Johnny  Behan  and  Jack  Ringo  tvere  sitLing  m 
a box  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  On  the  knees  of  each  sat  one  of 
the  linnets  of  the  cage.  The  Earps  were  on  the  other  side  and  there 
were  words  not  passable  in  these  columns  exchanged.  Dolly  Adams, 
a new  arrival  from  San  Francisco,  whose  reputation  had  preceded  her, 
was  singing  on  the  st.age.  The  rustlers  cheered  her  efforts  and  the 
stage  robbers  groaned  her.  The  Behan  people  made  some  reinarks 
about  the  singer  not  being  on  the  inside  of  stage  robberies  and  the  Earp 
people  answered  that  the  stage  robbers,  with  all  their  faults,  were  never 
mean  enough  to  be  appreciated  by  Behan.  While  these  remarks  were 
being  exchanged,  Ned  Curtis  of  the  Earp  faction,  was  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  and  his  boots  rested  on  the  slender  parapet.  All  at  once 
Curley  Bill  lost  patience,  pulled  his  gun  .and  a bullet  went  through 
the  boot  of  Curtis.  This  was  the  signal  for  shooting.  The  men  m 
the  boxes  turned  loose  at  e.ach  other.  The  hall  below  was  crowded 
and  as  the  shooting  began  tliere  was  a rush  for  the  dwr.^  The  actors, 
who  were  aligned  with  the  factions  according  to  their  jealousies  took 
a hand  in  the  proceedings.  Pistols  kept  popping  for  twelve  minutes  and 
then  the  rustlers  found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  house.  When 
the  smoke  cleared  away  twelve  dead  men  and  seven  badly  wounded, 
representing  both  sides,  were  found.® 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  preceeding  incident  ever 
took  placed  The  article  serves  further  to  represent  the 
niisconception  that  many  people  outside  of  the  Bird  Cage 
had  toward  the  variety  house.  That  the  account  was  gar- 
bled, in  the  eyes  of  clear-thinking  people  of  Tombstone,  is 
borne  out  by  the  caption  under  which  the  article  was  re- 
printed: “Border  Tales  To  Be  Told  To  The  Marines. 


® Tombstone  EfUafh,  March  10,  1888,  vol.  IX,  no.  32, 
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10  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

O’Brien  Moore  Dishes  Up  More  Hog'.vash 
Tombstone  in  Early  Days,  In  Which  He  Draws  On  H.s 

'"'on  \uly  r'l'883,  the  Lottie,  whose  name  seemed  to  have 
prompted  the  I.otta  Crabtree  controversy,  with  her  husband, 
“Billy”  Hutchinson,  bade  farewell  to  their  friends  of  e 
Bird  Cage,  selling  the  building  for  $+,350  to  John  Sroufe 
and  Hti|h  McC?um  of  San  Francisco.  Years  later  word 
came  from  the  Hutchinsons,  who  were  then  "i  Chicago 
rZesting  information  pertaining  to  business  conditions  in 
Tombstone;  but  they  never  returned  to  the  mining  camp 
in  the  dramatic  activities  of  which  they  had  p aye  sue 

oTjanuar''y 1886,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
opened  the  Bird  Cage.  Joe  Bignon  was  a manager  of  no 
little  ability  and  experience  as  the  following  sketch 
testify: 

S was  one  of  ihe  famous  “Gran.  Bro.hcrs,”  who  we^  mong  the 
first  to  introduce  the  statue  clog  m the  United  State  Mnier’s 

find  ht  b To^ttoL^'ti^olU^  opened  the  Theater  Comique 

l.-  ! l L sights  before  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  management 
oV'the  I'hcatcr  Comique,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Kearney  street' 
Here  he  again  prospered  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  Aft 
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leaving  the  Comique  he  joined  the  Harry  Leavitt  Combination  and 
played  through  California  and  Nevada,  afterwards  returning  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  became  connected  with  Cushing’s  Ocean  to  Ocean 
Circus.  After  becoming  weary  of  the  road  Joe  again  returned  to  Tomb- 
stone, where  he  opened  the  place  formerly  known  as  the  “Bird  Cage” 
and  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  Elite  Theater.  Sometime  ago 
Mr.  Bignon  visited  Kingston,  New  Mexico,  and  becoming  impressed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  with  his  usual  enterprise  started 
in  and  built  himself  an  opera  house  which  he  still  owns. 

There  are  a few  managers,  especially  young  ones,  who  are  more 
enterprising  and  successful  than  Joe  Bignon,  and  the  fallacj'  of  the 
saying  “that  a rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss”  was  never  better  shown 
than  in  his  case.” 

Although  Joe  Bignon  was  an  astute  theatrical  manager 
and  kept  the  Bird  Cage  open  In  the  face  of  disheartening 
financial  conditions  from  1886  to  about  1892,  he  had  to 
face  the  inevitable.  Before  closing,  however,  he  made 
Tombstone  and  vicinity  aware  of  the  presence  of  good  en- 
tertainment. Nor  did  he  limit  himself  to  appearing  only 
at  the  Bird  Cage.  Only  a few  blocks  away  was  Schieffelin 
Hall,  home  of  more  or  less  legitimate  drama  and  the  center 
of  dramatic  activity  of  the  more  cultured  of  Tombstone. 
Here  at  the  SchiefFelln,  Bignon  and  his  company  of  variety 
performers  gave  frequent  programs  of  merit.  The  troupe 
rarely  appeared  without  winning  the  support  of  its  patrons. 

With  the  slowing  down  of  commercial  activities  of  Tomb- 
stone the  ownership  of  the  Bird  Cage  changed  many  times. 
Up  to  1929,  when  C.  L.  Cummings  authorized  the  Helldo- 
rado  Committee  to  open  the  Bird  Cage,  the  silence  of  the 
old  playhouse  had  not  been  broken  for  thirty  years.  Since 
that  time  each  fall  has  seen  a celebration,  during  which 
old  days  are  re-lived,  old  memories,  recalled.  The  little 
theater  has  been  the  center  of  It  all.  To  it  have  come 
the  student  and  the  curious,  the  young  and  the  old.  From 
it  they  have  gleaned  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
place.  Its  gay  abandon,  its  policy  of  “live  and  let  live.” 

The  lastest  change  to  occur  to  the  Bird  Cage  took  place  on 
June  8,  1934,  when  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lavalley  leased  the  old 
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building  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Cummings  and  re-opened 
it  to  the  Tombstone  public  as  the  Bird  Cage  Coffee  Shoppe. 

Changes  have  been  in  progress  in  the  building  for  several  weeks, 
transforming  it  into  a unique  wayside  inn  where  local  folk,  visitors  and 
tourists  m.ay  pause  for  relaxation,  refreshment  and  meals.  All  changes 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  historical  value  of  the  old  building 
and  will  in  no  way  mar  the  spirit  of  the  theatre  nor  prevent  visitors 
from  seeing  it  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Repairs  have 
been  made  to  underpinning,  walls,  plaster  and  in  many  other  places 
that  will  preserve  the  life  of  the  building  for  many  years. 

The  refreshment  foyer  of  the  little  theater  has  been  redecorated 
and  slightly  remodeled  for  a coffee  shop,  modern  in  appointments.  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  of  the  bars,  relics  of  the  olden  days 
of  Tombstone,  has  been  installed  where  the  bar  stood  in  1881.  Lights 
will  reflect  from  newly  installed  mirrois  tliat  form  a background  for 
the  dining  parlor.  Curtains  and  lamp  shades  will  bear  desert  motifs 
appropriate  to  the  southwest.  Table  appointments  are  quaint  and  color- 
ful, the  silver  being  modelled  on  patterns  of  long  ago  and  the  china 
being  pottery  of  pastel  shades,  Bird  cages  may  be  seen  and  the  songs 
of  the  birds  will  not  fail  to  remind  visitors  of  the  other  “birds  in 
gilded  cages”  that  sang  here  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Improvements  in  the  main  part  of  the  theater  have  not  been  com- 
pleted but  they  are  to  include  the  installation  of  the  Cummings  curios 
in  this  part  of  the  house,  which  will  be  made  available  for  a banquet 
room  where  large  parties  may  be  served.  Private  dining  room  effects 
will  be  obtained  by  tite  use  of  a few  of  the  boxes  for  balcony  tables 
for  small  parties.  This  will  bring  into  use  the  old  dumb-waiter  which 
in  the  eighties  lifted  countless  brimrning  .glasses  to  patrons  of  the 
theater. 

It  is  a long  cry  from  the  days  of  Hutchinson  and  Bignon 
to  the  era  of  the  coffee  shop.  To  “Billy”  Hutchinson  and 
his  wife,  Lottie,  goes  the  credit  of  envisioning  the  need 
of  a variety  theater  and  of  establishing  the  Bird  Cage  as 
a place  of  entertainment  in  the  community  of  Tombstone, 
foe  Bignon  and  his  resourceful  wife  assumed  the  managing 
of  the  playhouse  when  its  fortunes  were  at  low  ebb,  built 
its  prestige  as  a place  of  amusement  to  its  former  height 
and  even  surpassed  it,  remained  steadfast  through  heart- 
breaking financial  difficulties,  and  finally  gave  up  only 
when  remaining  with  the  (heater  would  have  been  worse 
than  foolhardy. 

To  consider  the  Bird  Cage  Variety  Theater  as  a place 
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where  was  presented  anything  more  developed  in  the  field 
of  drama  than  programs  of  sheer  entertainment  would  be 
a grave  error.  It  made  no  pretense  of  being  anything  but 
a combination  saloon  and  variety  theater.  The  stress  was 
placed  upon  the  activity  at  the  bar,  the  revenue  from  the 
purchase  of  tickets  to  the  auditorium  as  secondary  in  im- 
portance. The  seeker  after  legitimate  dramatic  performan- 
ces had  to  go  to  Schieffelin  Hall,  where  he  found  a play- 
house that  was  established  as  a dramatic  shrine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  DAY 
MINING  IN  ARIZONA 

By  Arthur  L.  Walker 


During  the  winter  of  1 934-  I spent  a few'  weeks  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  at  one  of  the  luxurious  hotels  of  w'hich  the  citizens 
can  be  justly  proud.  The  conveniences  which  the  city  now- 
offers  to  visitors  make  it  a delightful  w'inter  resort  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  people  flock  to  Tucson  to  enjoy  com- 
fort and  health  in  that  marvellous  climate.  Health  was  there 
fifty  years  ago — unless  one  happened  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment w'ith  some  one  who  could  draw'  first  and  w'as  quick 
“on  the  trigger” — so  also  W'as  the  climate,  but  comfort  w'as 
lacking.  I can  vouch  for  that. 

When  I first  saw'  Tucson  in  the  real  frontier  days  of  1883 
it  was  not  much  to  boast  of.  The  main  street  w'as  flanked 
with  saloons  and  dance  halls  on  both  sides  and  a few  adobe 
one-story  houses  were  scattered  around  in  the  town  and. 
on  the  outskirts.  There  w'as  a Catholic  church,  built  years 
before,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  station,  and  a hotel. 

I w'ell  remember  the  hotel  as  I patronized  it  for  a short, 
but  all  too  long  a timej  a saloon  under  my  room  made  sleep- 
ing difficultj  often  Impossible. 

All  sections  of  this  country  of  ours  have  changed  greath' 
during  the  past  half  centurvj  hamlets  have  become  tow'ns 
and  tow'ns  great  cities,  with  stores,  hotels  and  office  build- 
ings of  enormous  size.  In  Arizona  marked  improvements 
have  also  taken  place,  but  the  interesting  feature  to  note  is 
the  change  in  the  residents.  Fifty  years  ago  the  inhabi- 
tants w'ere  Lndlans,  principally  of  the  Navajo  and  Apache 
tribes,  the  latter  being  often  on  the  w'ar  path;  teamster.^ 
who  carried  freight,  by  ox,  mule  or  horse  team,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  south. 
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and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  (now  the  Atchison  To- 
peka and  Santa  Fe)  in  the  north  to  points  in  the  interior^ 
cowboys  who  roamed  the  country  with  no  wire  fences  to 
hinder  them  5 prospectors  who  scoured  the  mountainb 
and  hillsides  in  search  of  ore  containing  valuable  metals; 
miners  who  worked  in  the  many  small  mines  then 
being  opened  and  operated;  with  of  course  a fair  sprinkling 
of  county  and  state  ofiicials,  trades  people  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  saloon  keepers  who  could  serve  straight  wh^isky 
that  would  corrode  a cast  iron  pipe,  and  expert  gamblers 
who  made  life  more  interesting  for  those  who  desired  to 
lose  money  that  way  instead  of  speculating  in  stocks. 

In  addition  to  these  picturesque  members  of  the  com- 
munity there  were  the  Mormons  who  came  down  from 
Utah,  entering  Arizona  from  the  northeast.  They  setdea 
in  the  fertile  valleys  where  they  devoted  their  energies 
to  cultivating  the  lancl  and  raising  stock.  In  time  these 
settlements  gradually  extended  to  the  south,  so  that  by 
1882  the  Mormons  constituted  a considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  section  of  Arizona  Territory. 

Then  there  were  the  many  military  posts,  scattered  all 
over  the  Territorv,  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
the  raids  of  the  Apaches.  In  those  days  it  was  generally 
considered  the  Indians  were  a curse  and  should  be  extermin- 
ated, that  “the  only  good  Indian  was  a dead  one.”  Many 
of  us  now  believe,  however,  that  had  the  Indians  been 
treated  decently  by  the  whites  who  came  in  contact  \vath 
them  and  had  the  government  at  Washington  been  fairer 
in  its  dealings,  there  would  have  been  much  less  trouble 
The  entire  population  of  the  Territory  in  the  very  early 
eighties  was  from  40,000  to  50,000  exclusive  of  the  In- 
dians; the  latter  numbered  about  4,000. 

Those  were  the  days  of  real  romance  on  the  frontier. 
The  people  were  rough  and  ready  but  were  hospitable  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  always  willing  to  help;  and  any  one, 
even  a tenderfoot,  was  safe,  possibly  safer  than  in  one  or 
our  eastern  cities,  provided  he  behaved  himself. 

History  Informs  us  that  the  Spaniards,  who  came  over 
from  Mexico,  discovered  lead  and  silver  ore  in  southern 
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Arizona  In  the  Seventeenth  Century,  one  of  the  earliest  dis- 
coveries of  any  ore  in  this  country.  Attempts  to  extract  the 
metals  by  crude  methods  were  unsuccessful  for  obvious 
reasons.  Then,  after  two  centuries  the  Mowry  mine,  near 
Tucson,  was  discovered  about  1850  and  operated  on  a 
moderate  basis  for  a short  time  before  it  was  abandoned. 

While  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona  was  fully  recog- 
nized from  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
not  until  the  consummation  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty,  in  1 85-t, 
that  prospecting  and  mining  on  an  extended  scale  began  to 
be  carried  on,  and  this  was  only  made  possible  through  the 
protection  from  Indian  raids  given  the  minei*s  by  the 
States  troops.  In  1862  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  \\  ar 
compelled  the  government  to  withdraw  the  soldiers  where- 
upon the  Indians  became  such  a menace  that  mining  opera- 
tions were  suspended. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  troops  were  sent  west 
again,  the  miners  drifted  back  and  many  promising  mines 
were  located,  some  of  which  were  so  successfully  operated 
that  they  paid  dividends  for  years.  In  those  days  gold  and 
silver  were  the  only  metals  considered  worth  while  and  all 
copper  prospects  were  ignored. 

The  principal  region  of  the  occurence  of  the  precious 
metals  and  of  copper  and  lead  is  in  a broad  belt  extending 
diagonally  across  the  State  from  the  southeastern  to  the 
northwestern  corners.  These  metals  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  this  region  but  the  chief  producers  of  gold  have 
been  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  belt,  and  the 
large  copper  properties  mostly  in  the  southeastern  section. 

From  1866  to  1875  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  produced 
in  Arizona  was  comparatively  small,  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
annually.  Then  the  output  of  the  precious  metals  began 
to  increase  rapidly.  In  1 878  it  reached  $3,500,000  and 
in  1881,  $8,300,000  of  which  gold  accounted  for  only  about 
$1,000,000.'  Discoveries  of  extraordinarily  rich  silver  ore 
in  Gila,  Cochise,  and  Pinal  (northern  part)  counties  ac- 
counted for  the  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  that 

^ The  values  given  are  simply  indicative,  as  statistics  of  early  production 

are  not  reliable. 
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metal,  but  after  1882  the  output  decreased  rapidly,  due  to 
exhaustion  of  the  mines  in  depth.  It  was  then  apparent  t a 
\rizona  would  not  be  a large  producer  of  silver. 

When  I arrived  in  the  Territory  I heard  many 
tales  about  silver  mines;  what  had  been  accomplished  and 
what  might  be  expected.  Interesting  as  these  stories  might 
be  they  were  too  romantic  to  record,  but  I feel  quite  sa  e 
in  making  the  following  statements,  for  I visted  the  mines 
mentioned  shortly  after  my  arrival. 

In  the  McMillan  district,  about  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Globe,  a vein  of  silver  ore  was  discovered  on  which  many 
mines  were  located  but  only  one  of  them,  the  Stonewall 
lackson  mine,  ever  produced  profi table _ ore.  In  this  mine 
k vein  of  solid  silver,  several  inches  thick,  was  discoverea, 
while  sinking  a shaft  on  the  footwall.  It  was  stated  to  me 
on  good  authority  that  when  this  silver  vyas  hauled  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  railroad  it  made  up  a full  carload.  The 
capacity  of  the  car  was  not  mentioned  but  m those  days 
they  were  rather  small.  There  is  no  doubt  about  finding 
the  silver,  however,  for  I saw  samples  of  it  on  my  arrnai 
in  Globe  and  when  I visited  the  mine  the  location  of  the 
vein  from  which  the  silver  came  was  shown  to  me,  as  were 
also  more  samples  of  the  beautifully  crystallized  silver, 
different  from  any  usually  found.  No  further  discoveries 
of  real  value  were  made  in  these  mines  after  this  rich  pocket 

was  excavated.  ,.  , 

Another  remarkable  occurrence  of  silver  was  discovered 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Globe,  at  a place  called  Rich- 
mond Basin,  a plateau  at  the  foot  of  some  low  hills  A num- 
ber of  almost  pure  silver  chloride  (cerargyrite)  nuggets 
were  found  here,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds.  Large  silver  nuggets  were  found  even  m later 
vears.^  One  old  lady,  the  wife  of  a prospector  who  had 
staked  out  a claim  in  the  basin,  told  me  she  could  go  out 
and  pick  up  a nugget  any  day  before  breaktast  til  the 
news  got  around  and  the  rush  came  in.  About  1881  the 
McMorris  mine  was  located  in  this  basin  and  some  rich  sil 
ver  veins  developed  which  seemed  to  warrant  the  construc- 

-See  cut  in  Report  of  Governor  of  Anzon.i,  1897,  p.  30. 
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tion  of  a mill.  There  being  no  water  at  the  mine,  a site 
was  selected  at  Wheatfields,  on  Pinal  creek,  and  there  n 
stamp  mill  was  erected.  Unfortunately  the  veins  in  the 
mine  petered  out  and  though  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  a depth 
of  eight  hundred  feet  and  the  mine  thoroughly  exploited, 
no  more  ore  was  discovered.  The  mill  was  really  never 
called  upon  to  show  what  it  could  do. 

Mr.  Flandin,  the  agent  for  the  French  company  which 
had  expended  a large  amount  of  money  on  the  McMorris 
property,  in  development  and  construction,  informed  me 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  silver  ore  would  be  found  in  depth  in 
any  of  the  mines  in  Gila  county.  Time  has  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  forecast.  All  of  the  ore  was  at  or  near  the 
surface,  and  for  this  reason  these  m.ines  proved  bonanzas  for 
the  prospectors  in  the  early  days.  Other  mines  in  this  class 
were  the  Alice,  Rescue,  Miami,  Old  Mexican  and  Dime — 
forgotten  long  ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  silver  mines  was  the  old 
Silver  King,  in  the  northern  part  of  Pinal  county,  near  what 
is  now  Superior.  In  1875  Benjamin  W.  Regan,  Mason, 
and  two  or  three  other  prospectors  on  returning  from  Globe, 
camped  at  the  foot  of  the  old  Stoneman  grade  after  having 
travelled  twenty-five  miles  through  a hostile  Indian  countrv. 
It  is  told  that  a mule  while  pawing  the  ground  uncovered 
a ledge  of  black  looking  rock  from  which  one  of  the  men 
broke  off  a sample  and,  finding  it  ver}'  heavy,  scratched  it 
with  a knife.  Much  to  his  surprise  and  joy  the  steel  cut 
into  soft  metal  which  he  recognized  at  once  as  native  silver. 
The  four  men  then  located  the  property,  naming  it  the  Sil- 
ver King  mine.  It  was  a paying  proposition  from  the  start, 
as  the  very  rich  ore  extracted  from  the  surface  workings  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  assayed  <8,000  to  $20,000  per 
ton.®  Later  a stamp  mill  was  erected  at  Pinal,  about  five 
miles  to  the  south,  to  treat  the  lower  grade  ore,  there  being 
no  water  for  milling  purposes  at  the  mine.  The  ore  was 
hauled  to  the  mill  in  heavy  wagons,  four  in  a train,  the 
motive  power  being  twenty-two  animals,  horses  and  mules, 
in  each  team.  In  the  mill  it  was  crushed  by  stamps  and 


' McClintock's  History  of  Arizona. 
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then  concentrated  on  a new  type  of  Frue  vanners,  six  feet 
wide.  The  result  was  a high  grade  concentrate  and  a com- 
paratively poor  tailing.  In  1883,  when  the  mill  had  been 
operating  successfully  for  some  years  under  the  svjpervision 
of  Francis  H.  Blake,  son  of  Professor  W illiam  P.  Blake,  then 
professor  of  mining  at  the  University,  the  average  value  ot 
t^he  ore  was  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  ton  and  the  re- 
covery in  the  concentrate  about  eighty-eight  per  cent 
good  work  for  that  period.  The  concentrate  was  shipped 
to  the  smelter  near  San  Francisco. 

In  the  lower  levels  in  the  mine  a larger  percentage  ot 
the  silver  in  the  ore  occurred  associated  with  friable  min- 
erals principally  barite,  which  made  a satisfactoiy  recovery 
by  water  concentration  impossible.  How'  to  treat  it  was  a 
problem.  Arthur  Macy,  an  experienced  mining  engineer, 
was  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  operations.  He  de- 
cided to  build  a second  mill  to  treat  this  class  ot  ore  by  a 
method  of  chloridizing,  roasting  and  pan  amalgamation,  a 
process  used  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  on  the  Conistock 
Lode,  in  earlier  days.  Robert  Peele,  afterwards  professor 
of  mining  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  new  mill  and  in  1885  it  was  in  full  opera 
tion  The  recovery  in  the  mill  was  eighty  per  cent,  a niuch 
more  satisfactory  result  than  could  have  been  obtained  it 
this  ore  had  been  treated  in  the  concentrating  naill  due  to 
the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  barite.  The  metal  recovered 
was  melted  in  a small  furnace  with  flux,  the  products  being 
silver  bullion,  which  was  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
and  a rich  slag,  w'hich  was  sent  to  the  smelter. 

After  several  bars  of  silver  had  been  made  a\yay  with,  m 
the  course  of  transportation,  by  industrious  highw'aymen, 
the  bars  were  cast  of  such  a weight  that  they  could  not  easily 
be  carried  away  on  the  back  of  a mule.  That  put  an  end 
to  these  robberies,  which  had  endangered 
dividends.  Both  mills  were  operated  side  by  side  till  188b 
when  the  mine  became  exhausted  and  all  w'ork  was  practically 
suspended. 

The  ore  in  the  Silver  King  mine  occurred  in  an  almost 
vertical  pipe  vein,  the  size  of  W'hich  varied  greatly  at  dit- 
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ferent  levels.  There  was  a bonanza  below  the  250-ft.  level 
but  the  great  bonanza  on  the  se\’enth  level,  about  800  feet 
below  the  surface,  furnished  enough  ore  to  pay  many  divi- 
dends. Below  this  level  the  vein  was  absolutely  cut  off 
by  a fault  and  while  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  locate 
a continuation  of  the  ore  body  none  has  been  successful, 
though  at  times  small  veins  or  stringers  of  rich  ore  haw 
been  found  from  which  silver  has  been  recovered  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  the  old  Silver  King, 
dividends  were  paid  regularly,  $25,000  a month,  and  it  i- 
officially  reported  that  the  stockholders  received  $1,950,000 
in  dividends  during  the  life  of  the  mine,  a large  amount 
in  those  days. 

Silver  ore  was  discovered  near  Tombstone,  in  the  late 
seventies.  In  the  early  eighties  John  A.  Church  was  smelt- 
ing ore  from  the  Contention  mine,  one  of  the  principal 
properties  in  that  district,  and  producing  a lead-silver  bui- 
llon.  The  unique  feature  of  this  smelting  operation  wa- 
the  use  of  manganese  oxide  in  lieu  of  iron  oxide  for  a basic 
flux  in  the  furnaces.  Church  succeeded  in  producing  sat- 
isfactory results  with  a slag  containing  as  much  as  forty 
per  cent  manganese  oxide.  This  is  one  of  few  cases  on 
record  where  iron  was  more  expensive  for  fluxing  ore  than 
manganese.  Tombstone  was  far  more  noted,  however,  as 
being  the  home  of  that  celebrated  paper,  the  Tomhsto)f: 
Epitaphy  a publication  in  which  the  daily  shooting  scraps 
were  recorded. 

While  in  the  early  days  silver  occupied  a more  prom- 
inent position  than  gold  in  the  Territory,  in  later  years  the 
gold  mines  have  produced  in  a much  more  profitable  degree. 

One  of  the  oldest  gold  mines  in  the  Territory  was  the 
V^ulture  in  Maricopa  county,  discovered  in  the  early  sixties 
A succession  of  slips  or  faults  made  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
vein  when  the  property  was  first  developed  and  tended  ^"0 
discouraged  operations.  However,  the  owners  preserved  in  a 
courageous  manner  and  their  efforts  were  fully  rewarded, 
as  a vein  of  ore  was  opemed  up  from  which  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  have  been  produced.  Now,  more  than  seventv 
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years  after  its  discovery  the  old  Vulture  mine  .s  st.ll  active 
but  lower  grade  ore  is  being  extracted. 

The  Congress  mine  in  Yavapai  county  ^ 

amount  of  gold  in  the  late  nineties  “"d  “r  y Part  of 

73 

Eastern  n^ines,  near  Oatman  in  Mohave  county  contributed 
fa'rgelv  to  the  output  of  gold  from  Aneona.  Ma-aj  °th" 
mines  niioht  be  mentionel  if  space  permitted.  In  later  years 
rrarvr  tolage  of  gold  and  silver  ore  has  been  smelted 
with  copper  ore,  thus  increasing  the  output  of  the  precm 
metals  materially,  until  the  production  of  copper 

“lvtle“  hS'never  been  noted  as  an  outstanding 
producer  of  the  precious  metals,  tribute  ^^otJcl  ^e  paid  o 
the  hardy  and  adventurous  prospectors  who  m their  searcn 
for  S and  silver,  discovered  and  located  the  many  mines 
to  were^t^^^  the  backbone  of  the  copper  mining  in- 

dustry in  that  Territory.  Later  lower  grade  copper  mines 
w-ere  developed  and  since  1910  Arizona  i'^  becn  Ae  banner 
state  in  the  production  of  copper.  From  1850  to  1933  the 
iotal  producdon  from  this  State  has  been  greater  than  tha. 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  . , . ,.1.',, 

^ntv  ^ TLl^°th^LkfLp^^^^^^^  Michigan  were 

“pened  up  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  ub°u“ig^  pe”™' 
of  the  domestic  copper  produced  came  from 
In  1880  the  demand  for  the  metal  increased  to  such  an  ex 
tent  that  the  price  rose  to  twenty-three  cents  a pound  and 
this  high  price^  promoted  the  development  of  copper  mine, 
in  the^-est,  especially  in  a^nzona  and  Montana^ 

In  1882  the  output  of  copper  in  Arizona  ab°  ’ 
short  tons,  the  producing  mines  being  ^ r’ 

Old  Dominion,  Pima,  b-»ug£ellowb  Co  umb.a,  Rusre^^^^^  Be  t- 
falo  Neptune,  Long  Island,  and  Detroit.  Of  th  . 
the  Copper  Queen  at  Bisbee,  the  Old  Dominion  at  o e, 
the  Lonofellow  at  Clifton  (purchased  by  the  Arizona  Cop- 
per  Co^any,  together  with  the  undeveloped  Metcalf 

■‘Minerals  Yearbook,  1^34,  p.  9. 
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1 he  town  of  Globe  as  it  appeared  in  1892.  The  smoke  from  the  smelting  plant  of  the  Old  Dominion  Company  can 

be  seen  on  the  left. 
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properties,  in  1 882)  and  the  Detroit,  at  Morenci  (acquired 
by  Phelps,  Dodge  & Company  who  controlled  the  Copper 
Queen)  survived  the  drop  in  the  price  of  copper  in  1884. 
The  United  Verde  came  into  production  in  1887,  and  Hol- 
brook and  Cave  (acquired  later  by  the  Copper  Queen)  in 
1888. 

None  of  these  mines  produced  copper  in  any  quantity 
prior  to  1880  except  the  Copper  Queen  and  the  Longfellow. 

I arrived  in  Globe  City — the  euphonius  name  then  given 
to  the  mining  camp  which  is  now  Globe — on  August  1, 
1883.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  my  trip  from  the  east  for 
it  seemed  to  me  when  I started  out,  a tenderfoot  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  Mines,  1 was  headed  for  some  unknown 
region  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ihe  railroads  ran  in  a 
most  leisurely  manner,  twenty  miles  an  hour  was  the  sched- 
ule on  the  crack  Southern  Pacific  train.  At  the  end  of  my 
railroad  journey  I was  dumped  off  at  Casa  Grande  about 
10  P.  M.  where  a boarding  house  was  pointed  out  to^  me 
by  the  station  master.  It  was  a two-room  adobe  buildingj 
one  room  for  the  landlady’s  family  and  the  other  for  the 
guests.  I was  the  only  guest  that  night  but  there  were 
other  small  occupants,  that  kept  me  awake  till  it  was  time 
to  get  ready  for  the  Globe  stage  the  next  morning.  We 
left  Casa  Grande  in  a four-horse  Concord  coach,  travelling 
through  the  deep  dust  and  under  a broiling  sun  to  Florence 
where  a lunch  was  served  that  was  uneatable.  Then  in 
the  afternoon  we  went  on  to  Riverside  (now  Ray  Junc- 
tion), on  the  Gila  river,  where  an  eventless  tempting  meal 
was  offered  to  us  in  the  evening.  At  blorence  three  other 
passengers  had  joined  me.  One  of  them  was  a mining  man 
and  it  was  a great  pleasure,  and  most  interesting,  to  listen 
to  his  stories  about  the  country.  At  one  place  along  the 
route  an  energetic  individual  had  erected  a canvas  sunshade 
and  bar — a board  laid  on  top  of  two  empty  barrels — from 
which  he  dispensed  beer  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  few 
travellers  who  passed  that  way.  The  mining  man  asked  us 
to  join  him  at  the  bar,  which  invitation  was  gladly  accepted. 
He  ordered  four  beers,  and  four  very  small  glasses  filled 
with  rather  warm  liquid  were  placed  on  the  bar  before  us. 
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The  stuff  was  wet  however  and  relieved  our  parched  throats. 
Then  our  host  threw  down  a silver  dollar  and  I,  remember- 
ing our  five-cent  overflowing  steins  in  the  east,  waited  to 
see  him  receive  his  change,  but  there  was  no  change;  the 
low'est  charge  for  anything  in  those  days  was  twenty-five 
cents,  tw'o  bits.  Later  the  low^  limit  was  reduced  to  one  bit; 
a short  bit  w'as  ten  cents  and  a long  bit  w’as  fifteen  cents. 

After  looking  over  my  supper  I again  boarded  the  stage 
and  we  started  up  the  grade  from  the  Gila  river  to  cross 
the  Pinal  mountains  during  the  night.  I w'as  then  the  only 
passenger  so  I climbed  up  on  the  box  beside  the  driver  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  someone.  He  did  most  of  the  talking 
however  and  told  me  one  story  after  another  about  how 
the  stages  had  been  held  up  by  road  agents,  the  leaders  ot 
the  four-horse  team  shot  down,  the  Wells-Fargo  messenger 
killed  and  the  strong  box  rifled.  The  passengers  were  lined 
up  and  relieved  of  any  cash  and  valuables  they  possessed 
but  the  driver  was  not  molested,  if  he  behaved  himself 
and  obeyed  orders.  To  make  his  stories  more  realistic  he 
pointed  out  huge  boulders  from  which  the  highw^aymen 
emerged  when  practicing  their  art,  and  sharp  turns  in  the 
road  where  they  could  easily  remain  concealed  till  they 
w'ent  into  action.  Of  course  I did  not  believe  all  he  said 
but  it  was  getting  cold  so  I descended  to  the  inside  of  the 
coach  where  1 nearly  froze.  I had  no  overcoat,  as  I did 
not  think  one  necessary  for  a midsummer  drive  in  Arizona, 
and  wore  only  very  thin  clothes.  In  spite  of  the  cold  I 
would  doze  off,  as  I had  not  slept  the  previous  night,  and 
then  a sudden  and  violent  contact  of  my  head  against  an 
iron  brace  as  we  w^ent  round  a curve  or  hit  a rock,  would 
bring  me  to.  It  was  a joy  when  w'e  ended  the  descent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
rising  sun.  1 will  nev'er  forget  that  ride,  though  afterwards 
1 staged  in  the  Territory  many  times,  often  for  four  days 
in  succession. 

We  arrived  in  Globe  at  6 A.  M.  having  made  the  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-three  hours.  I WTiit 
to  the  Pascoe  House,  run  by  the  family  of  the  Sheriff,  B. 
F.  Pascoe,  and  my  first  act  w'as  to  consume  as  much  food 
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for  breakfast  as  would  suffice  for  three  good  meals.  The 
place  was  clean  but  not  very  elegant.  1 was  shown  to  a 
small  room,  which  I could  have  to  myself.  1 soon  discov- 
ered it  was  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  modulating  my  voice 
as  the  walls  were  made  of  one  inch  boards,  and  all  sounds 
could  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other. 
The  ceiling  was  made  of  cheesecloth,  tacked  to  the  walls 
at  the  desired  height,  and  allowed  to  flap  at  w'ill  in  the  air 
currents.  A paper  hanger  who  came  later,  to  put  paper 
on  the  cheesecloth  that  covered  the  wooden  partitions,  told 
me  that  once  he  had  been  engaged  to  paper  the  cheesecloth 
celling  in  a bar  room.  He  tried  it  but  it  was  like  trying  to 
cover  the  underside  of  a big  balloon  waving  around  in  the 
wind. 

On  reaching  Globe  I reported  to  Alex.  Trippel,  the 
metallurgist,  who  was  to  be  my  boss  for  four  years.  I was 
to  fill  the  position  of  chemist  and  assayer. 

The  copper  mines  which  were  later  to  become  the  princi- 
pal source  of  ore  supply  for  the  Old  Dominion  Copper 
Mining  Co.,  were  discovered  and  located  for  gold  and 
silver  about  1874  by  Regan,  Mason  and  others  in  their 
party,  but  little  of  these  precious  metals  were  ever  found 
in  them.  In  the  original  Old  Dominion  mine,  located  about  ' 
four  miles  north  of  Globe,  there  was  a narrow  vein  of  rich 
copper  ore  containing  particles  of  gold  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  This  vein  was  opened  up  in  the  late  seventies  and  in 
1881  ore  was  mined  and  then  smelted  at  a small  plant 
near  the  Bloody  Tanks,  so  named  because  it  w'as  here  that 
General  Crook  had  overtaken  a band  of  Apache  Indians 
he  was  pursuing,  and  exterminated  them.  Only  a sniall 
amount  of  copper  was  produced  and  the  cost  of  shipping 
it  was  so  great  that  the  results  were  unprofitable. 

In  January,  1 882,  Judge  Hackney,  the  pioneer  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Silver  Belty  wrote  in  his  paper  about  this  prop- 
erty and  in  the  course  of  his  article  stated,  “We  hear  that 
free  gold  in  large  quantities  is  found  in  the  mine  ...  a 
gold  and  copper  mine  is  not  a copper  mine  and  the  gold 
does  not  add  a fraction  to  the  commercial  value  of  the 
copper.”  He  then  suggested  the  ore  be  sent  to  a “separat- 
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ing  plant”  in  San  Francisco.  The  only'  difficulty'  about  this 
idea  was  that  the  information  given  the  Judge  was  wrong; 
the  actual  value  of  the  gold  in  the  ore  was  very  small  and 
a “separation”  would  not  have  been  successful.  Hackney 
was  a keen  observer  however  and  in  1878  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  extensive  and  rich  bodies  of 
copper  ore  revealed  by  the  superficial  workings  on  the  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Globe,  and  predicted  that  the  value  of 
these  mines  would  come  from  copper  and  not  from  silver. 
He  was  a pioneer  with  great  ability,  with  unbounded  faith 
in  Globe  and  Gila  county.  After  Judge  Hackney’s  death 
his  nephew,  Joseph  Hammil,  a worthy  successor,  became 
editor  of  the  paper. 

The  Globe  and  Globe  Ledge  mines,  about  a mile  north 
of  Globe,  were  operated  by  the  Globe  Mining  Company  in 
1881,  but  to  a limited  extent  only.  The  silicious  charac- 
ter of  the  ore  made  it  difficult  to  smelt  and  high  freight 
rates  and  costs  precluded  any  chance  for  profit.  In  1882 
the  Globe  and  Old  Dominion  mines,  together  with  some 
claims  in  Lost  Gulch  and  Webster  Gulch,  near  the  present 
location  of  the  Inspiration  mill,  were  sold  to  M.  H.  Sinap- 
son,  of  Boston,  who  transferred  them  to  the  Old  Dominion 
Copper  Mining  Company,  under  which  name  they  were 
operated.  The  small  smelter  from  the  Bloody  Tanks  was 
moved  to  the  site  of  the  Globe  mines  for  it  was  recognized 
that  these  were  the  only  properties  in  the  entire  group  that 
stood  any  chance  of  producing  copper  profitably,  under  the 
existing  conditions. 

Production  of  copper  commenced  in  1882,  but  the  costs 
were  so  enormous  that  in  spite  of  the  high  grade  ore  treated, 
the  debt  which  had  been  Incurred  in  the  development  of 
the  property  Increased  rapidly  and  in  January  1 885  amount- 
ed to  almost  a million  dollars.  In  188+  however  the  old 
and  reliable  firm  of  Pope,  Cole  and  Company  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  owners  of  one  of  the  first  copper  smelting 
plants  established  in  this  country  and  one  of  the  largest  cred- 
itors, had  taken  over  the  financial  management  of  the  prop- 
erty, effected  a satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  other 
creditors  and  the  financial  troubles  of  the  company,  which 
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had  been  numerous  and  weird,  were  apparently  put  on  a 
firmer  basis.  When  I arrived  in  Globe  and  learned  that 
I might  or  might  not  receive  my  salary  on  the  next  pay  day 
I was  much  disturbed  as  walking  was  not  good  and  the  In- 
dians along  the  route  none  too  friendly.  But  as  a matter 
of  fact  money  was  always  forthcoming  and  never  a pay- 
day was  missed. 

George  A.  Pope,  of  Pope,  Cole  and  Co.,  w'as  elected 
president  and  Mr.  Harnickell,  of  New  York,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Then  Pope,  Cole  and  Co.,  themselves  became 
embarrassed,  and  in  1 886  the  property  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  William  Keyser,  of  Baltimore,  and  his  associates. 
Thus  after  a checkered  and  romantic  financial  career,  the 
Old  Dominion  Copper  Mining  Company  found  itself  in 
the  hands  of  very  strong  interests  and  its  financial  troubles 
at  an  end.  In  1 887  the  mines  were  shut  down  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  copper,  but  operations  w'ere  resumed 
January,  1 888. 

In  the  early  days  ore  containing  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  copper  was  extracted  from  the  surface  and  upper  levels 
of  the  mine,  and  hauled  by  a four-horse  ore  team  down 
grade  to  the  smelter,  a distance  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile;  that  is,  the  team  walked  ahead  of  the  load  of 
ore  going  down  but  had  a difficult  job  to  pull  the  heavy 
empty  wagon  back  to  the  mine.  The  ore  v/as  smelted  in 
small  round  water-jacket  furnaces,  thirty-six  inches  in 
diameter  without  any  flux,  the  products  being  pig  copper, 
about  ninety-six  per  cent  pure,  and  a slag  which  was  quite 
rich.  Coke  was  expensive,  costing  sixty  dollars  a ton  at 
the  smelter,  and  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  permit  an  excessive 
amount  of  copper  to  pass  into  the  slag  than  to  add  enough 
flux  to  make  a good  smelting  charge  which  W'ould  in- 
crease the  weight  to  be  smelted  and  require  much  more 
coke.  The  Copper  Queen  Company  built  a railroad  from 
Falrbank  to  their  plant  at  Bisbee,  a distance  of  forty-seven 
miles,  to  secure  cheaper  coke  and  supplies,  anei  the  Arizona 
Copper  Compaiu'  also  built  one  from  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico  to  Clifton,  sixty-nine  miles.  To  finance  a railroad 
from  Bowie  to  (dobe,  130  miles  through  the  Apache  In- 
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dian  reservation,  was  another  proposition  however,  es- 
pecially when  the  Old  Dominion  was  in  financial  distress. 
Even  after  1 888  when  the  large  debt  had  been  paid^ off 
and  most  satisfactory  profits  were  coming  in,  William  Key- 
ser,  the  W'ise  financier,  would  not  agree  to  assist  in  build- 
ing the  road.  He  and  Simpson  were  not  interested  m 
mining  and  the  final  results  were  entirely  satisfactory  to 
them,  so  when  opportunity  offered  they  sold  the  property 
to  the  Lewisohn  Brothers  of  New  York  in  1895  for  a inost. 
satisfactory  figure,  and  then  the  purchaser  built,  or  assist- 
ed in  financing,  a railroad  from  Bowie  to  Globe. 

The  geology  of  the  Globe  mines  has  been  described  at 
length  and  in  an  admirable  manner  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Ransome, 
and  it  is  simply  necessary  to  state  here  that,  in  the  group 
of  which  the  Globe  mines  were  the  principal  ones,  the  foot- 
wall  was  an  eruptive  diabase  having  a dip  to  the  south- 
east of  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  degrees  and  a strike 
to  the  southwest.  On  this  footwall  occurred  a regular  and 
ever-present  talc  slip.  T he  hanging  wall  w^as  limestone. 
The  ore  bodies  in  the  thick  vein  between  these  two  walls 
had  a general  dip  to  the  southwest,  were  extremely  irregu- 
lar, and  sometimes  extended  a hundred  feet  or  more  into 
the  hanging  limestone.  To  the  southwest  of  the  outcrop 
on  the  Globe  mines  the  ground  was  covered  with  an  irreg- 
ular sheet  of  dacite  (termed  trachyte  in  the  early  days) 
and  it  is  under  this  flow  of  dacite  that  the  principal  faults 
to  the  southwest  occur. 

The  ore  was  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  siliclous  oxid- 
ized ore;  (2)  basic  oxidized  ore,  which  occurred  in  exten- 
sive bodies  throughout  the  vein;  and  (3)  sulphide  ore,  of 
which  there  was  very  little,  the  first  regular  seam  or  vein 
having  been  encountered  between  the  sixth  and  se\enth 
levels. 

Sllicious  ore,  with  a high  copper  content,  occurred  in  more 
or  less  Irregular  veins  along  the  footwall,  sometimes  in 
large  bodies^  from  the  outcrop  to  what  was  in  1 893  the  low- 
est level,  the  eighth.  The  surface  outcrop  of  siliclous  ore, 
a magnificent  body  about  thirty  feet  thick,  contained  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  copper  as  carbonate,  the  remainder 
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being  principally,  silica.  On  account  of  its  high  silica  con- 
tent it  was  for  many  years  considered  impossible  to  use  it 
and  not  until  1 888  and  1889  was  it  mined,  mixed  with 
suitable  flux  and  smelted.  The  result  was  most  profitable. 

The  cost  of  coke  at  the  smelting  plant  was  reduced  to 
about  forty-five  dollars  a ton  (of  two  thousand  pounds') 
in  1 888,  of  which  twenty-nine  dollars  was  for  wagon  freight 
for  the  haul  from  the  railroad.  In  good  weather  It  took 
about  a month  for  the  teams  to  make  the  round  trip  but 
during  the  rainy  season  very  much  more  time  was  required 
as  the  roads  became  almost  impassable.  We  found  the 
best  quality  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  frequently 
used  coke  brought  all  the  way  from  Cardiff,  Wales.  It 
contained  only  three  per  cent  ash  while  some  of  our  do- 
mestic coke  contained  twenty  per  cent.  To  pay  railroad 
and  wagon  freight  on  that  ash  was  an  expensive  proposition. 
Besides  the  ash  often  required  additional  flux  and  extra 
fuel  to  smelt  it.  But  it  seemed  strange  to  bring  coke  all 
the  way  from  Wales  to  Arizona.  Ocean  freight  charges 
to  San  Francisco  were  cheap  in  those  days. 

In  1883  Mr.  Thomas  from  the  Lake  Superior  country 
was  superintendent.  In  1 88-1-  he  was  succeeded  by  Alex  Trip- 
pel,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
and  an  able  metallurgist,  who  remained  in  charge  till  near 
the  end  of  1887.  I served  under  Dr.  Trippel  for  four 
years,  first  as  chemist  and  assayer  and  then  as  mine  engin- 
eer, and  the  training  I received  during  that  period  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  me  in  later  years.  Early  in  1887  op- 
erations at  the  Old  Dominion  were  suspended,  due  to  the 
low  price  of  copper.  I had  left  and  had  gone  to  the  Silver 
King  mine  for  a few  months  to  act  as  mechanical  engineer 
for  Mr.  Macy.  Trippel  retired  later  in  the  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1887,  William  Keyser, 
then  President  of  the  Old  Dominion,  wired  me  that  they 
were  going  to  resume  work  at  Globe  and  offered  me  the 
position  of  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  their  operations 
in  Arizona,  except  the  freight  contracts.  That  was  a won- 
derful Christmas  present.  I accepted  at  once  and  felt  much 
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complimented  as  I was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age.  I 
hoped  they  were  not  taking  too  much  of  a chance. 

I went  back  to  Globe  January'  1,  1888,  and  made  a sur- 
vey of  conditions.  Development  work  in  the  mine  had 
not  kept  pace  with  ore  extraction,  due  to  the  drive  to  keep 
costs  down,  and  there  was  but  little  ore  of  smelting  grade  in 
sight.  I decided  that  as  the  ore  bodies  in  the  mine  were 
making  to  the  southwest,  a new  shaft  should  be  sunk,  and 
selected  a site  on  the  Interloper  mine,  one  of  the  claims 
we  had  acquired,  about  a thousand  feet  from  the  old  Mooney 
shaft,  through  which  ore  had  been  raised  to  the  surface 
from  the  old  workings. 

I wired  Mr.  Keyser  for  permission  to  sink  the  shaft, 
prophesying  that  we  would  find  the  continuation  of  the  main 
ore  body  at  this  point,  about  450  feet  below  the  level  of 
main  outcrop  and  1,300  feet  from  it,  southwesterly.  This 
was  a rash  forecast,  and  later,  when  I had  time  to  remem- 
ber it,  caused  me  much  uneasiness.  He  wired  back  permis- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  work,  which  was  sportsmanlike,  in 
view  of  the  depleted  treasury  and  enormous  company  debt 
then  hanging  over  his  head. 

We  started  work  on  the  shaft,  January  20,  1888,  and 
reached  the  point  that  was  to  be  the  sixth  level,  September 
6.  Development  work  on  this  level  was  immediately  com- 
menced and  in  three  weeks  the  large  ore  body  we  expected 
to  encounter  was  found  almost  exactly  where  we  had  plotted 
it. 

The  sinking  of  the  Interloper  shaft  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Old  Dominion  Company  as  from 
it  we  were  able  to  dev'elop  the  vein  at  a point  far  distant 
from  the  old  workings  and  prove  the  continuation  of  the 
ore  bodies  to  the  southwest.  Also  the  development  of  these 
bodies  pro\’ided  a sufficient  supply  of  ore  to  enable  the  mine 
to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  smelting  plant. 

In  sinking  the  shaft  the  water  problem,  which  in  after 
years  was  to  become  such  a serious  proposition,  was  first 
met  and,  after  some  delay,  o^•e^come.  At  a depth  of -272 
feet  an  unexpected  flow  of  water  flooded  the  pumps.  A 
large  balling  tank  was  put  in  commi^sion  and  used  alternate- 
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ly  with  the  ore  cage.  This  assistance, _ coupled  with  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  crew,  enabled  us  to  sink  the  shaft  to  the 
sixth  level,  where  the  new  pumping  plant,  previously  or- 
dered, was  installed.  Twenty  years  later  a veritable  flood 
of  water  was  encountered  in  the  deeper  workings. 

In  1891  the  old  smelting  plant  had  become  antiquated, 
even  for  Arizona.  It  had  been  in  operation  for_  nine  years 
and  some  of  it  was  scrap  machinery  at  the  beginning.  It 
was  considered  a good  time  to  suggest  building  a new  one. 
The  million  dollar  debt  had  been  paid  off  and  profits  were 
coming  in.  I submitted  plans  and  estimates  to  William 
Keyser,  and,  as  usual,  he  gave  his  approval. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  smelter  was  a quarter  of  a 
mile  southeast  of  the  old  one  and  here  grading  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer.  The  plant  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  furnaces  blown  in  January  16, 
1892.  There  were  three  furnaces  having  a total  daily 
capacity  of  185  tons  of  charge.  Above  each  furnace  was 
a chamber  in  which  the  speed  of  the  gas  was  reduced,  the 
dust  collected  and  returned  to  the  furnaces.  The  system 
was  not  perfect  but  the  loss  in  fine  ore  and  dust,  containing 
ten  per  cent  copper,  was  greatly  reduced.  Larger  settlers 
were  installed  under  the  furnace  slag  spouts  to  collect  the 
copper  entrained  in  the  slag  as  the  latter  flowed  from  the 
furnaces.  A Bleichert  rope  tramway,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  installed  in  the  Southwest,  conveyed  the  ore  from  the 
mine  ore  bin  to  the  smelter.  By  this  means  the  cost  ot 
delivering  the  ore  to  the  smelter  which  had  been  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton  by  wagon  was  reduced  to  seven  cents.^  This 
smelting  plant  was  a mere  toy  compared  to  modern  instal- 
lations but  in  1892  it  was  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
banner  copper  smelter  in  Arizona. 

Up  to  1894  the  Old  Dominion  held  its  own  very  well 
with  the  six  principal  copper  producers  in  the  lerritory. 
During  the  six  years,  1888  to  1893,  that  I was  in  charge 
we  produced  over  forty  million  pounds  of  copper,  the  pro- 
duction per  y^ear  gradually  increasing.  This  was  sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Arizona  output.  The  yearly  cost  per 
pound  of  pig  copper  (^ninety-six  per  cent  copper)  ranged 
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from  5.26  cents  to  7.19  cents  at  the  smelter,  to  which  should 
be  added  1.75  cents  for  freight,  fire  refining,  and  market- 
ing. The  average  yearly  selling  price  of  casting  copper 
during  this  period  ranged  from  16  cents  to  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  yield  of  ore  in  copper  dropped  from  1 5 down 
to  11.4  per  cent  during  the  six  years,  very  rich  ore,  but 
we  were  compelled  to  use  twenty-five  per  cent  barren  lime- 
stone flux  and  the  expense  for  coke  amounted  to  nearly  half 
of  the  entire  cost  of  all  operations,  (for  full  details  and 
cost  sheets  of  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Company,  see 
“Early  Day  Copper  Mining  in  the  Globe  District,”  by  Ar- 
thur L.  Walker,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  April  14, 
and  28,  1928.) 

The  slag  problem  was  a nightmare  to  the  metallurgists. 
When  copper  oxide  is  smelted  the  slag  produced  always  con- 
tains more  copper  than  when  sulphide  ore  is  used.  In  Ari- 
zona the  presence  of  a large  amount  of  silica  and  often 
excess  alumina  in  the  ore  made  the  smelting  proposition 
still  more  difficult.  This  resulted  in  scientific  metallurgy 
being  discarded  in  favor  of  financial  metallurgy.  Coke 
was  dear,  copper  was  cheap  and  the  real  problem  was  to 
produce  as  much  copper  as  we  could  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Consequently  the  old  time  producers  sent  slag  over  the 
dump  containing  a shameful  amount  of  copper.  But  in 
the  end  this  copper  was  not  lost  for  in  after  years,  when 
sulphide  ore  was  found  in  depth,  these  immense  old  slag 
dumps  were  sent  to  the  furnaces  and  the  copper  recovered. 
They  were  in  fact  a great  asset.  Afterw^ards  my  dear  friend, 
James  Douglas,  said  in  his  quaint  way  of  the  Copper  Queen 
slag  dump,  “We  never  made  a slag  that  ran  over  two  per 
cent  copper  but,  for  some  strange  reason,  when  this  slag 
was  resmelted  three  per  cent  was  recovered.”  Evidently  the 
chemists  were  philanthropically  inclined  in  those  days,  and 
desired  to  make  the  metallurgists  less  unhappy. 

While  the  operations  may  have  been  lavish  in  regard  to 
copper,  we  were  most  economical  in  other  respects.  The 
operating  staffs  of  the  old  Arizona  Copper  companies  were 
of  the  simplest  character.  Usually  there  was  a superinten- 
dent in  charge  of  all  operations,  an  assistant  superinten- 
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dent  (who  was  also  the  metallurgist),  a mining  engineer 
who  did  the  mine  surveying  in  the  limited  area  of  under- 
ground workings  with  the  assistance  of  a rodman  and  a chem- 
ist who  performed  the  assaying  and  determined  the  com- 
position of  the  slag.  “Type  slags”  were  unknown  factors 
in  those  days.  Everyone  worked  hard  and  all  with  the 
fixed  idea  of  producing  the  best  results  possible  under  the 
conditions  then  existing. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the 
loyal  support  afforded  me  by  the  employees  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Company  during  the  period  I was  there,  1 883  to 
1893,  and  especially  of  the  assistance  rendered  me  during 
the  last  six  years  of  my  stay.  I desire  especially  to  empha- 
size the  excellent  work  performed  by  Niles  S.  Berray,  gen- 
eral mine  foreman;  Andrew  Scott,  night  mine  foreman; 
A.  G.  Pendleton,  mine  surveyor;  and  John  Canovan  and 
John  Murphy,  smelter  foremen.  Berray,  who  succeded 
me  when  I left,  was  an  outstanding  man,  most  capable,  and 
similar  in  type  to  the  Virginian  in  Owen  Wister’s  novel 
of  that  name. 

Of  the  sub-bosses,  miners  and  smeltermen,  I can  truth- 
fully state  that  1 do  not  believe  a finer  body  of  men  ever 
existed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominated,  and  included 
Cornish,  Irish,  and  native  Americans,  about  equally  divided, 
with  a sprinkling  from  other  nationalities  in  Europe.  They 
were  hardworking  and  Intelligent,  took  a real  interest  in 
affairs  and  it  was  a privilege  to  work  with  such  a fine 
company  of  men.  Everyone  was  as  good  as  anyone  else, 
but  when  it  came  to  working  and  obeying  orders,  properly 
expressed,  there  was  no  questioning  or  dissatisfaction.  The 
men  themselves  also  realized  with  pride  that  each  was  one 
of  an  exceptionally  fine  group.  Among  those  from  this 
group  who  have  made  names  for  themselves  might  be  men- 
tioned the  late  Hon.  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  former  Governor 
of  Arizona,  who  served  seven  terms  in  that  office,  a record 
not  equaled  in  any  other  state;  George  Wilson,  a banker 
of  prominence,  and  others. 

Globe  was  on  the  frontier  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
being  within  six  miles  of  the  Apache  Indian  reservation. 
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but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  a wild  and  more  or 
less  lawless  country,  the  town  was  even  then  a model  of  law 
and  order.  There  were  many  saloons  and  gambling  places, 
and  pay  day,  which  came  only  once  a month,  was  a lively 
event.  But  though  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  practically 
all  visitors  wore  six-shooters,  real  shooting  affairs  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  I doubt  if  as  many  people  were  killed 
or  hurt  by  gun  play  in  those  days  as  there  are  now  by  auto- 
mobiles. Interesting  incidents  occurred,  however,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  extracts  from  my  diary: 

August  6,  1883 — A certain  amount  of  excitement  was  caused  in  she 
town  due  to  the  fact  that  a man  who  pulled  out  a revolver  in  a bar-room 
quarrel  let  it  fall  and  it  went  off,  shooting  him  in  the  breast.  The 
excitement  was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  a man  was  shot,  but  to  the 
peculiar  manner. 

August  1 1,  1883 — The  mail  stage  due  from  Casa  Grande  was  held 
up  on  the  bank  of  the  Gila  River  near  Riverside;  the  messenger  was 
killed,  driver  wounded  and  two  thousand  dollars  consigned  to  the  Pion- 
eer Mill  taken  off.  This  robbery  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one  that  oc- 
curred a year  ago.  At  that  time  two  robbers  were  caught  and  lynched 
in  Globe,  being  hung  from  a tree. 

The  sheriff  led  an  easy  life,  and  when  dependent  upon 
his  fees  had  hard  work  to  make  a living.  Of  course,  there 
were  times  when  he  was  quite  busy  and  when  the  sheriff’s 
chair  was  not  so  comfortable  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
One  of  these  times  occurred  when  a celebrated  scout,  Apache 
Kid,  and  nine  other  Indians  were  arrested  for  being  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  Indians  from  another  tribe.  It  was 
only  a “shooting”  quarrel,  however,  and  the  Indians  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  Yuma.  The  sheriff  decided 
that  as  they  were  to  travel  shackled  and  handcuffed  he 
could  easily  con\'ey  them  to  prison  with  only  one  deputy. 
The  stage  carrying  the  Indians  and  their  guards  arrived  at 
Riverside  in  the  evening  and  after  supper  they  commenced 
to  climb  the  grade  from  the  river.  The  prisoners  were  or- 
dered to  walk,  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy,  heavily  armed, 
guarding  them.  Suddenly  two  of  the  Indians  wheeled 
around  and  threw  their  handcuffed  arms  ov'er  the  heads  of 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputy,  thus  pinioning  their  arms  to 
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their  sides,  so  that  they  could  not  move.  Others  jumped  on 
them  and  forced  gags  into  their  mouths,  so  that  they  could 
not  shout  (the  stage  having  disappeared  around,  a bend  in 
the  road,  the  driver  did  not  see  what  was  taking  place). 
While  this  was  going  on  the  remaining  Indians  broke  their 
shackles  and  handcuffs  by  means  of  stones,  took  the  weapons 
from  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  and  shot  them  both.  When 
the  driver  stopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  was  fired 
at  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  had  run  ahead,  and  dropped 
to  the  ground,  slightly  wounded,  but  bleeding  profusely. 
This  driver,  Lee  Middleton,  was  an  old  Indian  fighter, 
and  played  ’possum  so  perfectly  that  when  the  Indians  came 
up  they  thought  he  was  dead  and  left  him  without  further 
injury.  He  told  me  this  story  himself.  Kid  and  his  party 
took  the  stage  horses  and  escaped.  It  was  reported  that 
some  of  the  Indians  were  recaptured  but  the  Kid  was  never 
discovered. 

About  the  time  the  copper  mines  were  discovered  in  Gila 
county,  two  adventurous  men,  Martin  and  Reilly,  were  en- 
gaged in  developing  a copper  property  in  Cochise  county 
at  a small  camp  called  Bisbee.  They  named  the  mine  the 
Copper  Queen.  Some  rich  ore  was  shipped  to  the  east, 
then  a small  furnace  was  built  and  blown  in  in  1880. 
Owing  to  the  high  rates  for  labor  and  transportation,  the 
cost  and  danger  of  bringing  in  supplies  (the^  Apache  In- 
dians were  often  on  the  war  path)  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  smelting  the  ore  in  the  one  small  furnace,  the 
operation  of  producing  copper  was  not  a financial  success. 
Some  carloads  of  this  ore  had  previously  been  shipped 
to  the  Chemical  Copper  Company  at  Phoenlxville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  James  Douglas  was  engaged  to  employ  the 
Hunt  and  Douglas  Process.  The  ore  attracted  attention  and 
in  1880  Douglas  decided  to  make  the  long  journey  out  to 
Arizona  to  look  into  a property  that  supplied  ore  sufficiently 
rich  to  stand  shipment  from  the  far  west  to  a plant  in 
Pennsylvania  for  treatment.  James  Douglas,  with  the  ex- 
perience he  had  gained,  and  with  his  broad  vision,  which 
was  of  much  greater  importance,  saw  the  enormous  possi- 
bilities of  the  property  and  his  report  to  Phelps,  Dodge  and 
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Company  of  New  York  was  so  convincing  that  the  Copper 
Queen  mine  was  at  once  taken  over  by  them  and  Dougla> 
put  in  charge  of  all  operations.® 

In  operating  the  Copper  Queen  mine  in  the  early  da\> 
many  difficulties  were  encountered  the  most  disturbing  o: 
which  presented  itself  in  1884.  The  original  orebody  wa> 
almost  exhausted,  finances  were  at  a low  ebb  and  they  were 
drifting  energetically  in  pursuit  of  other  orebodies.  One 
of  these  drifts  entered  a large  body  of  ore  almost  under 
the  property  line  between  the  Copper  Queen  and  the  ad- 
jacent property  belonging  to  the  Atlanta  Mining  Company . 
By  a strange  coincidence  the  latter  company  uncovered  the 
same  orebody  while  sinking  a shaft  near  their  own  prop- 
erty line,  the  discoveries  being  almost  simultaneous.  Then 
the  inevitable  legal  questions  hinging  on  the  law  of  the 
apex  loomed  up  and  litigation  seemed  imminent.  The 
judgment  and  perspicacity  of  Douglas,  however,  preventeei 
a real  clash  and,  instead,  a consolidation  was  effected.  Sooii 
afterwards  many  other  mines  surrounding  the  Copper  Queen 
were  acquired,  thereby  assuring  the  future  success  of  thi> 
property.  Douglas  finally  obtained  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, mining  properties  in  the  Globe  and  Morenci  dis- 
tricts in  Arizona  and  in  Nacozari,  Mexico,  and  built  railroads 
so  that  these  plants  were  provided  with  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities.  All  of  these  properties  were  later  con- 
solidated in  Phelps,  Dodge  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was 
president  till  1915.  The  mines  of  this  company  have  been 
the  great  copper  producers  in  Arizona  due  to  his  untlrlny 
efforts  and  skill. 

James  Douglas  was  not  only  a distinguished  mining  en- 
gineer and  metallurgist,  a builder  of  great  enterprises  aiv.: 
a man  of  broad  vision,  but  also  was  distinctly  human.  When 
I was  in  Globe  he  visited  the  town  on  several  occasion- 
while  investigating,  and  subsequently  planning  the  operatio'i- 
for  the  Buffalo  mines.  During  these  visits  we  had  m:un 
talks,  which  were  extremely  pleasant  and  most  profitable 


.Arthur  L.  Walker,  “Career  and  Achievements  of  James  Douglas,”  3 ra:u. 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.  Eng.,  vol.  106,  p.  9,  1933. 
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to  the  writer.  The  influence  of  his  delightful  personality 
and  of  his  willingness  to  give  unstintingly  from  his  wonder- 
ful source  of  knowledge  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  district  that  the  first  copper 
mines  in  Arizona  were  discovered  and  it  was  from  these 
mines  that  the  first  copper  was  produced  and  shipped  out 
of  the  Territory.  The  brothers  Jim  and  Bob  Metcalf,  while 
scouting  in  that  country  in  1870,  noticed  the  blue  copper 
outcrop  of  the  Longfellow  and  the  green  stained  rocks  oi 
the  Metcalf  and  located  these  mines.  The  country  was 
infested  with  none  too  peaceful  Indians  at  that  time  and 
these  discoveries  were  considered  of  small  value,  especially 
as  the  nearest  railroad  was  a thousand  miles  away. 

About  1872  the  Indians  became  more  peaceful  and  a 
small  amount  of  dev'elopment  work  was  done  to  open  up 
the  Longfellow  mine.  Then  the  Lesinsky  brothers,  ad- 
venturous frontier  merchants,  entered  the  picture  and  finally 
became  absolute  owners  of  that  property.  What  followed 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Arizona  copper  mines. 

The  Lesinskys  decided  to  smelt  the  rich  carbonate  ore 
on  the  spot  and  ship  the  copper  produced  east  rather  than 
attempt  to  transport  the  ore  to  a far  distant  smelting  plant. 
They  erected  a small  stone  furnace  near  the  mine  in  which 
two  tons  of  ore  were  smelted  per  day.  Charcoal,  burned 
in  the  vicinity,  was  used  for  fuel  and  the  blast  supplied 
by  a bellows  worked  -by  hand.  Soon  a new  smelter  was 
built  on  the  San  Francisco  river,  about  five  miles  southeast 
of  the  mine,  and  some  years  later  they  constructed  a nar- 
row' gauge  railroad  from  the  foot  of  the  Longfellow  incline 
down  the  gulch  to  the  smelter.  Thus  the  ore  w'as  conveyed 
by  gravity  all  the  way  from  the  mine  to  the  smelter;  the 
problem  was  to  get  the  empties  back.  At  first  mules  were 
used  but  afterwards  a tiny  locomotive  took  the  place  of  the 
mules;  it  was  really  the  first  locomotive  to  enter  Arizona. 

The  copper  produced  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Lesin- 
skys’ metallurgical  career  was  shipped  to  Kansas  City  by 
ox  teams.  Supplies  were  brought  back  on  the  return  trip. 
As  the  railroad  advanced  w'estward  the  haul  became  shorter, 
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but  at  all  times  the  trip  was  a dangerous  one  and  many  men 
and  animals  fell  by  the  wayside.  By  1880  the  stone  fur- 
naces had  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a copper 
jacket  which  radiated  heat  and  remained  unmelted  unless 
the  furnaces  became  too  hot.  Some  flux  was  also  used.  The 
whole  operation  was  conducted  in  a free  and  easy  manner, 
supplies  and  fuel  were  expensive  but  labor  was  cheap  (large- 
ly Mexican)  and  the  ore  was  rich.  It  is  stated  on  ex- 
cellent authority®  that  in  1 880  the  Lesinskys  were  producing 
one  hundred  tons  of  copper  per  month,  a large  amount 
for  that  time.  The  expense  incurred  in  getting  the  copper 
to  the  market  and  refining  it  was  so  great  that  in  spite 
of  the  high  price  prevailing,  about  twenty  cents  a pound,  the 
Lesinsky  brothers  often  found  their  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical business  resulted  in  a financial  loss.  This  loss  was 
more  than  compensated  for  however  by  the  profits  made 
in  stores  they  established  at  the  mines  and  smelters  from 
which  they  furnished  the  workmen  and  teamsters  with  all 
they  required  for  their  ordinary  run  of  life  and  often  what 
they  did  not  require. 

In  1881  the  Lesinskys,  having  extracted  the  richest  ore 
from  the  mine,  and  probably  becoming  weary  of  the  great 
risks  they  must  take,  decided  to  sell  the  mines.  Negotia- 
tions were  entered  into,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  their 
properties,  and  also  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Metcalfs, 
to  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1 882. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  Scotch  syndicate  to  float 
the  new  enterprise,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  ore  con- 
tained twenty  per  cent  copper,  and  the  capital  of  $4,000,000 
was  at  once  subscribed.  Ihe  board  decided  to  build  a rail- 
road from  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico,  to  Clifton,  to  erect  a 
new  smelting  plant,  to  construct  gravity  inclines  from  the 
mines,  and  to  spend  a large  amount  of  money  on  equip- 
ment and  buildings.  It  was  a large  order  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  in  carrying  out  the  plan  exceeded  the 
estimates,  but  it  turned  out  later  that  the  policy  of  develop- 


■' James  Colquhoun,  The  History  of  the  L,lifton-^Ioretici  District^  p.  11. 
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ment  and  construction  outlined  by  the  original  board  was 
wise. 

The  Arizona  Copper  Company  then  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  among  the  copper  producers  of  the  Territory. 
The  Copper  Queen  was  in  the  lead  in  those  early  days 
with  the  Old  Dominion  at  Globe  and  the  Arizona  Copper 
Company  fighting  for  second  place.  Later,  in  1887,  the 
United  Verde  came  into  production.  By  1892  it  had 
assumed  second  place,  and  in  1895  was  making  a strong  bid 
for  first  place  with  the  Copper  Queen.  • 

In  the  summer  of  1883  James  Colquhoun,  a young 
Scotchman,  arrived  in  Clifton.  I met  him  in  1884  when  I 
went  over  from  Globe  to  visit  Clifton  and  during  the  rest 
of  my  stay  in  Arizona  we  frequently  compared  notes  about 
our  doings.  Colquhoun  came  to  Arizona  to  fill  the  position 
of  chemist  for  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  but  he  did  not 
confine  his  energies  to  that  job.  He  studied  conditions  and 
proved  to  be  so  capable  that  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  smelting  department  before  the  end  of  1884,  gen- 
eral manager  in  1 892,  and  later  was  elected  president  of 
the  company,  and  also  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Railway.  Under  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  able  management  many 
improvements  were  efFected  and  the  mines  and  smelting 
plant  brought  to  a high  state  of  efficiency,  with  a material 
increase  in  the  output  of  copper.  His  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  the  development  of  a new  method  of 
leaching  copper  ore  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  year  1892  the  situation  of  the  Arizona  Copper 
Company  was  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  price  of  cop- 
per had  dropped  to  about  eleven  cents,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  metal  at  Clifton  was  greater  than  the  arnount 
realized.  The  grade  of  the  ore  had  decreased  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  devise  some  scheme  to  treat  this  lower 
grade  material  and  produce  copper  from  it  at_a  profit.  Col- 
quhoun decided  to  concentrate  the  ore  in  jigs  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  rich  carbonates  and  oxides  of  copper  and  also 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sulphides.  It  was  only  the  tailings 
from  the  jigs  that  were  to  be  treated  by  the  leaching  process, 
but  it  was  essential  that  the  leaching  operation  should 
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be  successful.  It  was  a hazardous  undertaking.  No  metal- 
lurgical operation  of  this  nature  in  this  country  had  ever 
succeeded  but  that  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  Colquhoun 
and  his  associates.  To  make  a long  story  short,  the  leach- 
ing and  the  sulphuric  acid  plants  were  built  in  quick  time 
and  in  fine  shape.  The  operation  was  a grand  success  from 
the  day  it  was  put  in  commission,  but  had  it  not  been  for 
Colquhoun’s  ability,  energy  and  absolute  faith  in  his  own 
ideas  and  plans  the  future  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company 
might  have  been  doubtful  for  some  years.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  was  many  years  before  another  copper  leach- 
ing plant  was  put  in  successful  operation. 

James  Colquhoun  retired  from  active  management  in 
1904  on  account  of  failing  health  but  retained  the  office  of 
president  till  1907,  when  the  necessity  for  a complete  rest 
compelled  him  to  discontinue  all  his  activities.  Later  Nor- 
man Carmichael  took  over  the  management  of  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company  and  continued  to  handle  its  affairs  in 
a most  satisfactory  manner  till  it  became  absorbed  by  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation.  In  1933  and  again  in  1934  I 
visited  Mr.  Charmichael  at  his  home  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe  near 
San  Diego,  California,  and  it  was  a distinct  pleasure  to  dis- 
cuss old  Arizona  days  and  doings  with  him. 

While  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  was  working  its 
way  to  success,  the  Detroit  Copper  Company  at  Morencl, 
under  the  guidance  of  William  Church  as  President  and 
General  Manager,  was  having  its  troubles  and  overcoming 
them.  Church  started  to  develop  the  properties  about  1880 
and  after  having  proven  to  his  satisfaction  that  there  was 
sufficient  promise  of  ore  for  the  future,  he  built  a small 
smelting  plant  on  the  San  Francisco  river.  This  plant  was 
afterw^ards  moved  to  the  mines  at  Morencl  together  with 
all  the  buildings.  Water  was  pumped  from  the  river  to 
the  smelter  through  a main  seven  miles  long  and  to  an  ele- 
vation of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  Production  of  copper  com- 
menced in  1 882  and  then  the  Detroit  Copper  Company 
became  one  of  the  four  old  time  producers  in  Arizona. 
In  1895,  after  William  Church  had  retired,  the  prop- 
erty was  taken  over  by  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
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and  with  an  improved  plant  the  production  was  considerably 
increased. 

Church  was  not  only  energetic  but  progressive.  In  1886 
he  built  the  first  concentrating  plant  in  Arizona  to  treat 
copper  ore  that  was  not  then  adaptable  to  smelting.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  quite  large  (for  those  days)  rec- 
tangular water  jacket  furnaces  for  smelting  copper  ore  m 
Arizona.  1 remember  James  Colquhoun  and  I had  some 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  but  what  we  said  I cannot 
remember.  Colquhoun  and  Church  were  great  friends  and 
always  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

Harmony  was  the  motto  of  the  copper  miners  and  rnetal- 
lurgists  in  Arizona  in  the  early  daysj  they  were  willing 
to  help  each  other  in  every  possible  manner.  A visitor  was 
always  welcome  at  any  plant,  especially  those  interested  in 
the  industry.  All  questions  were  readily  answered  and  in- 
formation freely  given.  It  was  a privilege  to  operate  under 
those  conditions  and  the  only  drawback  was  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  different  plants  to  each  other  and  to  the  country  at 
large.  To  attain  success  in  those  remote  districts,  foresight 
and  resourcefulness  were  required.  It  was  a wonderful 
training  and  I look  back  upon  the  ten  years  I spent  in 
the  mining  regions  of  Arizona  as  having  been  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  me.  I doubt  if  as  much  could  have  been 
learned  about  human  nature  and  the  importance  of  prompt 
and  determined  action  anywhere  else. 
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GOVERNOR  HUNT  — A PERSONAL 
APPRECIATION 


By  Samuel  I..  Pattee 


When  one  with  no  better  opportunities  than  thousands 
of  his  fellow  citizens  raises  himself  to  prominence  by  his 
unaided  efforts,  his  career  leads  to  both  admiration  and 
enmity.  In  writing  of  such  a career  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
a middle  ground.  The  tendency  of  the  friend  is  to  over- 
praise. One  like  the  writer  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  though  not  so  intimately  as  some 
others,  and  perhaps  not  intimately  at  all,  may  perhaps 
better  appreciate  and  express  the  character  of  one  to  whom 
he  sustained  that  relation.  Of  Governor  Hunt’s  career 
from  his  arrival  in  Arizona  to  his  death  it  is  not  the  purpose 
to  speak,  except  as  incidental  to  a consideration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  himself,  and  the  lasting  impression  he  has 
made.  Naturally  his  early  history  in  this  Territory  and 
State  caused  him  to  view  matters  of  public  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ordinary  citizen  rather  than  as  one  who 
had  attained  wealth  or  prominence.  Naturally  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  those  who  were  endeavoring,  often  with 
difficulty,  to  raise  themselves,  and  to  lay  a foundation  for 
their  children  to  raise  themselves  to  a higher  and  better 
position  In  life.  To  him  there  ne\er  was  the  forgotten 
man,  because  to  him  the  lower  the  citizen  chanced  to  be  in 
social  or  material  scale  the  greater  his  effort  for  his  bet- 
terment. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  during  the  first  years  of  his  res- 
idence here  was  semi-colonial  in  government  and  limited  In 
possibility  for  advancement.  Governor  Hunt  sought  the 
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only  field  available  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of 
improvement  of  conditions  in  the  Territory,  the  legislative, 
though  that  had  limitations  that  impaired  its  complete  ef- 
fectiveness. He  was  a member  of  the  different  houses  of 
the  territorial  legislature  for  several  terms.  He  saw,  and 
in  those  days  often  discussed,  the  weaknesses  of  the  govern- 
mental system  then  prevailing.  Too  often  mernbers  of  the 
legislature  were  the  representatives  of  certain  interests 
rather  than  of  the  people  who  elected  them  and  they  justi- 
fied by  their  works  the  faith  that  the  interests  had  placed 
in  them.  Still  some  things  could  be  done,  occasionally  with- 
out opposition,  sometimes  with  vigorous  opposition,  toward 
improving  conditions  and  to  do  away  with  what  seemed 
unjust  or  unfair.  His  legislative  career  was  devoted  to  this 
idea  and  while  he  accomplished  much^  less  than  he  hoped, 
he  was  always  the  foremost  in  advocating  what  he  believed 
to  be  measures  for  the  better  government  of  the  Territory. 
His  opportunity  came  with  statehood.  Membership  in  the 
convention  which  was  to  frame  a constitution  for  the  new 
State  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  people  of  his  home  county 
almost  as  a matter  of  course.  The  presidency  of  that  con- 
vention came  almost  by  unanimous  consent  of  his  colleagues. 
The  old  form  of  government  was  passing  and  what  should 
be  the  new  was  the  uppermost  thought  of  all,  but  especially 
of  the  man  who  was  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  body  which  was  to  formulate  and  present  for  approval 
that  new  form  of  government.  He  realized  the  necessity 
of  fixing  in  the  fundamental  law  of  this  State  the  rights  of 
the  people  at  large  to  govern  themselves  ancl  not  to  bind 
themselves  too  closely  by  hard  and  fast  provisions  to  either 
the  institutions  of  the  past  or  to  anything  that  would  pre- 
vent the  elimination  of  whatever  mistakes  might  be  made. 
He  realized  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  what  was  radi- 
cal yesterday  will  be  conservative  tomorrow.  The  history 
of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  and  other  measures,  the 
justice  of  which  no  man  would  think  of  questioning,  was 
familiar  to  him.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  who  entertained  similar  views  can  be  seen 
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in  the  constitution  that  was  subsequently  adopted.  When 
the  question  came  up  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  new 
State  government,  the  minds  of  the  citizens  almost  instinc- 
tively turned  to  him  and  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  gover- 
nor of  the  State.  His  efforts  in  that  office  were  to  carry  into 
effect  those  things  that  were  laid  down  in  principle  in  the 
constitution  and  to  destroy  the  old  time  discriminations  and 
injustices.  Though  his  sympathy  was  always  with  what  is 
so  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  “underdog”  he  never  failed 
to  appreciate  that  all  citizens  had  rights,  that  extremes  were 
dangerous,  and  that  fairness  to  all,  though  it  might  not 
suit  the  extremists  on  either  side,  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  new 
State. 

His  special  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  is  appre- 
ciated by  everyone  familiar  with  his  career.  He  was  de- 
termined that  the  children  and  youth  of  the  new  State  should 
have  the  opportunity  that  had  been  denied  him  to  obtain 
an  education,  and  if  possible  a higher  education,  and  as  far 
as  possible  at  the  public  expense,  and  his  every  effort  was 
directed  along  these  lines.  Often  in  discussing  this  subject 
with  the  writer  he  expressed  his  realization  that  everyone 
could  not  be  educated  into  a high  career,  but  that  everybody, 
no  matter  what  his  walk  in  life  might  be,  would  be  the 
better  for  whatever  education  he  could  acquire,  and  that  the 
duty  of  the  State  required  that  the  utmost  effort  within  its 
means  should  be  devoted  to  that  end.  Naturally  he  made 
enemies,  but  equally  naturally  he  made  a host  of  friends. 
He  acquired  a following  of  devoted  friends  who  adhered 
to  him  in  all  his  numerous  political  campaigns  and  who 
never  wavered  in  their  support  of  both  him  and  his  deeds. 
His  character  was  such,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
was  such,  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  friends  and  ad- 
herents were  not  selfish.  They  believed  in  Hunt,  believed 
in  his  honesty  of  purpose,  believed  in  his  sterling  integrity 
and  believed  in  the  ideas  that  he  advocated. 

He  was  not,  to  most  of  his  acquaintances,  a particularly 
companionable  man.  He  had  an  abruptness  of  expression 
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and  a disinclination  at  times  to  express  either  dissent  or  ap- 
proval of  those . who  advocated  certain  views.  This  mav 
have  risen  from  a natural  taciturnity  or  from  a disinclination 
to  form  or  express  an  idea  until  he  had.  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  it.  When  he  did  make.  up.  his  mind 
there  was  no  hesitancy  in  announcing  his  views.  Once  he 
formed  a friendship  he  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  friend,  though  at  times  that  confidence  wa^ 
abused j but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  believed  in  him 
maintained  that  belief  as  long  as  he  remained  on  earth.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  reason  which  actu- 
ated the  friendship  and  devotion  toward  him  of  so  large 
a number  of  people.  We  can  only  say  with  Cicero  that 
“something,  I know  not  what”  endeared  him  to  a large  per- 
centage of  the  citizens  of  his  State  and  that  confidence  never 
weakened,  and  whenever  he  became  a candidate  for  the  of- 
fice he  held  so  long,  those  friends  and  adherents  came  to 
his  support  without  request  and  almost  as  a matter  of  duty. 

Governor  Hunt  was  a leading  part  of  the  governmental 
system  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  He  might  almost  he  said 
to  be  the  State  itself.  His  loss  is  irreparable,  but  his  efforts, 
his  acts,  his  principles  and  the  things  he  stood  for  hai’e 
gone  into  this  State  and  in  the  language  of  Webster  “there 
they  will  remain  forever.” 
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THE  BLACK  CANYON  STAGE 


By  Will  C.  Barnes 


“Forty  Years  Ago,  November  15,  1892.” 

The  old  timer  scanned  the  “forty  years  ago”_  column  in 
his  Arizona  paper.  Two  of  the  items  caught  his  eye. 

Hon.  William  O.  O’Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Territorial  Worlds  Fair 
Commission  arrived  in  the  city  last  night  by  stage  from  Prescott. 

Just  below  this  another. 

Hon.  Will  C.  Barnes  of  Apache  County  Is  in  the  city  from  his  cattle 
ranch  near  Holbrook.  He  will  be  a visitor  to  the  territorial  grand  lodge 
of  Masons  during  the  coming  week.  He  came  down  from  Prescott  via 
the  Black  Canyon  Stage. 

As  he  read  the  items  the  old  timer  smiled.  He  recalled 
the  day  very  well. 

Six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  dark  and  cold,  a foot  or 
snow  on  the  ground.  The  huge  Concord  “thorough  brace 
stage  stood  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Prescott.  The  passen-^ 
gers  were  already  climbing  into  its  dark  depths.  He  recalled 
them  all  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday:  two  women  of 
middle  age.  Sisters  of  Charity,  dressed  in  their  distinctive 
garb;  William  O.  O’Neill  alias  “Bucky,”  tall,  dark  and 
handsome,  politician,  sheriff,  outlaw  hunter  (a  few  years 
later  as  captain  of  Rough  Riders  he  was  the  first  soldier  to 
fall  at  San  Juan  hill  in  the  Spanish  war);  Price  Behan, 
politician  and  ex-sheriff;  a young  commercial  traveller  from 
San  Francisco,  making  his  first  visit  to  Arizona;  and  the 
writer,  range  cattleman  of  that  day;  together  with  the 
stage  driver,  a typical  character  of  the  old  stage  days. 

Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  lumbering  vehicle  was 
filled  with  U.  S.  mail  sacks  and  Wells  Fargo  express  mat- 
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ter.  The  passengers  stowed  themselves  away  inside  the 
coach  as  best  they  could.  For  the  first  five  or  six  miles 
the  road  was  decidedly  up  grade.  The  snow  made  progress 
very  slow.  Under  the  weather  conditions  the  driver  had 
the  seat  on  top  all  to  himself.  At  the  top  of  the  grade,  six- 
miles  from  Prescott,  the  driver  pulled  up  the  team  and 
clambered  from  his  high  seat.  Daylight  had  come,  but  the 
sun  did  not  penetrate  the  heavy  clouds.  Muttering  and 
cursing  to  himself,  the  driver  stumbled  through  the  deep 
snow  to  the  heads  of  the  leaders.  O’Neill,  watching  him 
from  the  “swing”  seat  of  the  coach,  saw  him  pull  a bottle 
from  his  overcoat  pocket  and  take  a long  drink.  A minute 
later  the  driver  took  his  seat  on  top,  gathered  up  his  reins, 
threw  the  brake  off,  and  gave  a wild  Apache  yell.  The 
team  started  off  down  the  steep  grade  at  a keen  trot,  the 
coach  swaying  and  rocking  like  a ship  in  a heavy  sea.  It 
took  but  a few  minutes  to  convince  the  men  inside  the  coach 
that  the  driver  was  drunk  and  could  not  or  would  not  con- 
trol his  team. 

The  heavy  coach  rocked  and  plunged  along  the  rough 
road,  skidded  recklessly  around  the  curves,  and  dropped 
into  deep  chuck  holes  covered  by  the  snow.  The  driver 
with  shrill  yells  even  encouraged  his  team  to  increase  their 
speed.  The  long  lash  curled  over  their  backs  as  they  tore 
down  the  rough  grade.  Drunk  as  he  was,  he  wielded  the 
whip  with  skill  and  accuracy. 

Inside  the  coach,  the  four  men  hastily  decided  on  a plan 
of  action.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Prompt  action  alone 
could  avert  a bad  accident.  On  the  back  seat  the  two  Sisters 
of  Charity  clung,  one  to  the  other,  as  the  coach  rushed  along. 

Behan,  a deputy  United  States  Marshal  at  the  time,  sat 
Inside  on  the  left  or  near  side.  The  drunken  driver  on  top 
was  clear  over  on  the  other  side,  half  hidden  by  the  top 
of  the  coach.  Behan  opened  the  door  carefully,  stood  on 
the  iron  step,  reached  up  and  grasped  the  iron  railing  that 
ran  around  the  top.  Before  doing  this  both  he  and  O’Neill 
took  their  heavy  six  shooters  from  the  leather  holsters  at 
their  sides  and  shoved  the  weapons  inside  their  trousers’ 
waistband  for  quick  action.  They  also  took  off  their  heavy 
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overcoats.  Standing  on  the  iron  step  Behan  gave  a foot  to 
O’Neill  like  a woman  mounting  a saddle  horse  ^ 

landed  him  on  top  the  stage  directly  back  of  the  dri 
<;eat.  Behan’s  left  arm  shot  round  that  worthy  s neck 
with  a choking  grip  while  his  right  hand  grabbed  the  reins 
his  clutching  fingers  O’Neill,  closely  behmd  pu  led 
the  Tehu  from  his  seat  and  back  onto  of  the  stage 

A clout  on  the  side  of  his  head  from  ^ ^eill  s heavy  si 
shooter  cured  all  desire  on  his  part  to  fight  back 

A pair  of  hancuffs  was  snapped  onto  his  wrists.  Then 
as  the  team  was  stopped  he  was  dragged  unceremoniously 
?o  the  ground,  the  big  leather  “boot”  behind  the  stage  was 
unstrap^d,  and  with  his  hands  still  in  the  embrace  of  the 
steel  shackles  the  gentleman  was  bundled  into  the  boo., 
cover^  pulled  back  into  place  and  strapped  down  tightly. 
He  made  no  further  trouble.  , 

At  noon,  under  Behan’s  expert  driving,  the  stage  reached 
the  regular  mail  statio..  where  always  a new  dnver  and 
team  were  furnished.  The  drunken  dnver,  not  ye'  sober^ 
up,  was  turned  over  to  the  station  keeper  to  be  sent  back 
tn  Prescott  as  a prisoner  on  the  up  stage.  . 

No  other  driier  being  available,  Behan  agreed  to  thrive 
the  team  down  to  the  next  station,  Gillette  some  thirt) - 
five  miles  south.  The  new  team  was  a notable  'b»t 

region  Four  fine  mules,  each  as  wnite  as  snow,  perfectl> 
mftched  as  to  size  and  gait— one  of  the  most 
and  unusual  stage  teams  in  all  the  far  west.  ^ . , \ 

and  full  of  pep  they  were  “just  rarin’  to  go,” 

UD  The  road  now  ran  down  the  mountain  side  on  a nar- 
row shelf  cut  from  the  rocky  walls.  ^^^ere  was  a mass 
of  sharp  curves  and  dangerous  corners.^  As  the  stage 
dropped  down  into  the  lower  altitudes  it  grew  mi  • 
snow  disappeared,  deep  mud  took  its  place.  Kain  also  be 
gan  to  fall  in  torrents.  Progress  was  very  slow.  Di™ie  ^ 
iund  the  stage  at  the  head  of  a long,  narrow  grade  which 
ran  for  fifteen  miles  down  the  Black  canyon. 

The  “down”  and  “up”  stages  usually  met  on  this  stretch. 
At  every  turn  each  driver  stopped  his  team  and  stopped, 
looked  and  listened.”  Each  peered  into  the  stygian  efar,:- 
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ness,  seeking  the  dim  blinking  lights  of  the  other  stage,  a 
two-candle  power  lighting  system  that  didn’t  shed  its 
beams  very  far  ahead.  Each  driver  carried  a long  tin  horn 
such  as  New  England  fishing  smacks  use  in  fogs.  Thes- 
were  blown  at  regular  intervals.  A long  blast  was  a warn- 
ing} two  short  “toots”  an  acknowledgement.  The  system 
called  for  the  “up”  stage  to  crawl  into  the  first  wide  place 
in  the  road  and  wait  for  the  “down”  stage. 

Crude  as  it  was  the  method  worked  fairly  well  for  years. 
Occasionally  a crash  of  thunder  or  some  other  noise  would 
kill  the  sound  of  the  horn.  Then  the  two  stages  met  per- 
haps at  some  point  where  passing  was  not  possible.  Then 
the  “up”  team  was  unhitched  and  with  two  men  at  the 
tongue  of  the  stage  to  guide  it  the  heavy  vehicle  was  rolled 
carefully  back  down  the  grade  until  a place  was  reached 
where  it  could  be  snuggled  into  a corner  and  allow  the 
other  to  pass.  There  was  plenty  of  adventure  and  excite- 
ment travelling  in  those  days. 

Where  the  Black  canyon  came  out  into  the  vast  open 
valley  in  which  lay  the  Salt  river  and  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
a lively  mountain  stream,  the  Agua  Fria  (Cold  Water) 
must  be  forded  to  reach  the  stage  station  on  the  southern 
side.  The  “up”  driver  warned  his  side  partner  that  this 
stream  “was  running  banks  full  and  more.” 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  stage  rolled  out  of  the 
dark  canyon  onto  the  gravelly  bank  of  the  Agua  Fria.  The 
river  was  surely  booming.  O’Neill  had  taken  turns  driving 
and  both  men  were  soaked  through  and  through  and  halt 
frozen.  The  night  air  was  keen  and  raw.  Behan  stopped 
the  stage  a few  yards  from  the  water’s  edge.  Across  the 
boiling,  turbulant  river  they  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
station.  They  blinked  and  glowed  in  the  dark  like  will-o’- 
the-wisps.  Over  there  warmth  and  food  awaited  the  wearv', 
chilled  travellers. 

The  four  men  stood  at  the  water’s  edge  in  the  pelting 
rain  studying  the  situation.  Adventurers  all,  used  to  meet- 
ing difficult  situations,  they  personally  were  willing  to  risk 
the  crossing.  But  the  two  Sisters.  What  of  them.?  The 
men  went  to  the  stage  door.  The  two  women  were  huddled 
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together  in  the  dark  stage  shivering  with  cold.  O Neill 
told  them  briefly  of  the  situation,  of  the  danger  in  crossing 
under  such  conditions.  They  could  wait  for  morning  and 
hope  for  a drop  in  the  stream’s  flow. 

It  was  a scene  for  a word  painter.  The  pouring  ram, 
an  occasional  flash  of  lightning,  a sound  of  thunder;  the 
stage  with  its  dim  candles,  only  emphasizing  the  darkness  the 
more,  the  four  white  mules  like  great  ghosts,  and  the  drip- 
ping men.  Behind  them  were  the  dark  walls  of  the  can- 
yon. Ahead  were  the  swift  waters  of  the  stream;  across 
them,  the  station  lights,  food,  shelter,  and  warmth. 

Clear  eyed  and  unafraid  the  elder  of  the  two  women 
spoke.  “Gentlemen,”  she  said,  “we  are  but  two  frail 
women.  You  men  must  decide.  We  leave  it  all  to  your 
good  judgement.  All  of  us  are  in  the  hands  of  our  heaven- 
ly Father.  He  will  surely  answer  our  prayers  for  guidance 
and  success.” 

Thus  encouraged  the  four  men  stood  on  the  gravelly 
bank  and  made  their  plans  for  the  crossing.  Just  below 
the  crossing,  the  stream  entered  the  canyon  again.  No  one 
knew  how  deep  the  water  was  on  the  crossing.  If  deep 
enough  to  float  the  heavy  stage  the  whole  affair  might  be 
swept  down  stream  into  the  canyon  and  all  be  lost. 

Cold  and  numbed  as  they  were,  no  one  could  possibly 
hope  to  swim  in  such  a swift  current.  It  was  agreed  that 
Behan  was  to  drive.  A water  bucket  hung  under  the  boot 
at  the  rear  of  the  stage.  O’Neill  was  to  All  it  with  small 
stones  with  which  to  hasten  the  movements  of  the  mules 
should  they  need  any  action  of  that  sort.  The  other  two 
men,  each  with  a Sister  of  Charity  at  his  side,  were  to  stand 
on  the  upstream  side  of  the  vehicle.  There,  holding  tight  y 
to  the  rail  on  top  they  w^ere  to  lean  far  back  and  act  as 
a sort  of  counter  balance  against  the  tremendous  procure 
of  the  swift  stream  against  the  side  of  the  stage.  They 
hoped  the  combined  weight  of  the  four  would  meet  any  ten- 
dency of  the  stage  to  overturn.  In  the  event  it  did  happen, 
it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  two  men  w\as  to  grab  a Sis- 
ter and  devote  his  very  best  efforts  to  get  her  safely  to  shore. 

Behan  and  O’Neill  climbed  to  the  driver’s  seat. 
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“All  ready?”  queried  O’Neill,  looking  back  at  the  four 
figures  clinging  precariously  to  the  side. 

The  two  men  looked  Inquiringly  into  the  faces  of  the 
women.  “All  ready,  gentlemen.  The  good  God  has  us 
all  in  His  protecting  arms.  He  will  not  forsake  us  in  the 
time  of  need.”  Behan  loosed  the  brake  and  with  a wiki 
yell  the  mules  lunged  into  the  whirling  water  of  the  stream. 
O’Neill  did  his  best  by  pelting  the  animals  with  rocks  aimed 
with  fine  precision.  Both  men  yelled  like  wild  Indians 
Behan  lashed  at  them  with  his  whip. 

As  the  gallant  little  leaders  struck  deep  water  and  be- 
gan to  swim  they  were  swept  around  with  the  current  and 
down  stream.  The  longer  legged  “wheelers”  kept  their 
feet  a little  while  then  they  too  were  forced  to  swim.  Final- 
ly the  huge  stage  itself  floated  free.  The  water  was  up  to 
the  knees  of  the  four  clinging  to  the  side.  Each  was  leanin,^ 
back  just  as  far  as  his  arms  would  allow  to  keep  the  sta;;c 
from  overturning.  Behan,  cool  and  collected,  did  his  best 
to  keep  the  team  headed  towards  the  farther  bank  and 
also  from  becoming  entangled  in  the  harness  and  draft 
rigging.  As  the  stage  swung  around  in  the  stream  the 
wheels  on  the  lower  side  struck  a submerged  rock.  The 
stage  began  to  rise  slowly,  due  to  the  tremendous  pressure 
against  the  upper  side.  For  one  or  two  dreadfully  agon- 
izing minutes  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  turned  over  in 
the  water  and  all  be  lost.  Just  at  this  critical  moment, 
however,  when  it  looked  as  if  nothing  could  save  them,  the 
two  little  lead  mules  touched  the  bottom  with  the  points 
of  their  front  feet.  How  those  little  fellows  did  claw  and 
tear  at  the  steep  bank.  Gradually  they  got  the  stage  tu 
move  ahead.  The  long  legged  wheelers  also  touched  bot- 
tom and  they  clawed  and  dug  at  it  as  if  they  realized 
the  need  of  using  every  ounce  of  power  available. 

Inch  by  inch,  second  by  second,  the  heavy  stage  began  to 
move  through  the  water  towards  the  bank.  Gradually  it 
settled  back  onto  an  even  keel.  The  going  out  w^as  very 
steep  and  it  took  the  last  rock  in  O'Neill’s  water  bucket, 
plus  much  )’elling  and  slashing  of  the  whip,  to  get  the 
whole  outfit  safely  out  onto  the  solid  land.  Three  miit- 
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utes  later  Behan  drove  the  team  through  the  grove  of  cot- 
tonwoods to  the  station.  The  door  flew  open,  a flood  oi 
light  was  in  their  eyes.  Once  inside  the  two  Sisters,  wet 
and  cold  as  they  were,  dropped  to  their  knees,  the  men 
standing  uncovered  beside  them  in  silent  prayer. 


WITH  CRAWFORD  IN 
MEXICO* 


By  Robert  Hanna 


I read  with  much  interest  the  account  of  the  pursuit  of 
Geronimo  in  the  April  number  of  the  Overland^  as  it  was 
my  fortune  to  accompany  the  command  of  Captain  Emmet 
Crawford,  who  continued  the  pursuit  of  this  band  into 
the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  of  Mexico. 

After  a hard  chase  after  a portion  of  the  hostiles  as  far 
as  Lake  Palomas  in  Mexico,  the  command  to  which  I be- 
longed was  ordered  to  go  to  Deming  and  report  to  Captain 
Crawford  awaiting  us  with  a train  of  stock  cars,  all  ready 
to  pull  out  as  soon  as  some  Indian  scouts  should  arrive  on 
the  train  from  the  east. 

The  main  body  of  the  hostiles  was  reported  as  making  ' 
its  way  south,  to  the  west  of  us,  and  telegrams  reporting 
its  position  were  coming  all  day  longj  but  the  train  from 
the  east  was  late,  and  we  did  not  get  away  until  afternoon. 

It  soon  discharged  its  motly  load  of  Indian  scouts,  whose 
appearance  bore  evidence  of  the  long  hard  chase  they  had 
just  concluded j for  they  had  been  following  the  hostiles 
from  the  north,  and  were  put  on  the  cars  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  to  endeavor  to  head  them  off  to  the  west  of  Deming 
before  they  got  to  the  railroad.  We  were  soon  loaded  and 
off  and  after  dark  disembarked  at  Separ,  having  heard  noth- 
ing from  the  hostiles  since  leaving  Deming. 

The  darkness  was  Intense,  and  unloading  the  animals 
on  an  open  freight  platform  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The 

♦Taken  from  the  Clifton  Clarion,  July  7 and  14,  1886.  Copied  Januarv' 

8,  1933,  by  Edward  Ronstadt. 
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cries  of  the  scouts,  the  trampling  of  loose  animals,  and  th 
efforts  of  the  men  to  find  their  belongings  in  the  darkness, 
created  an  indescribable  confusion  ^ .while  the  resemblanc 
to  pandemonium  was,  if  anything,  increasing  by  the  htt 
fires  the  scouts  had  lighted,  which  illuminated  the  sombe. 
darkness  in  places,  and  showed  the  savage  faces  ^nd 
naked  forms  of  the  Indian  scouts  gathered  around  them 
It  was  midnight,  before  the  tired  men  got  to  rest,  and 
at  daybreak  the  camp  was  astir,  and  we  were  soon  J^^^^rhing 
away  over  the  gray-looking  plain  stretching  off  to  the  south- 
west Crawford  had  received  telegrams  that  the  hostiles 
had  crossed  the  railroad  to  the  south  ot  us,  and  we  were 
going  southwest  to  find  the  trail.  We  learned  afterwards 
5^hat  the  hostiles  had  gone  oit  to  the  west,  ana  thus  ve 
missed  seeing  their  trail  till  long  afterward. 

We  continued  to  the  southwest,  to  Skeleton  canyon  where 
we  were  joined  by  the  Chiricahua  scouts  under  Chatto  and 
our  transportation  increased  by  another  pack  train^.  a 

was  a chief  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  hostiles  the  Ch.ncahuas 
and  it  was  said  that  he  was  desirous  of  killing  Geronimo 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  hostile  band,  in  order  ^ 
head  chief,  and  that  we  were  indebted  to  this  ambition  tor 
the  company  of  himself  and  braves  on  our  expedition 

^^'n*the  bourse  of  interview  with  Crawprd,  Chatto  said 
that  he  knew  just  where  the  hostiles  intended  to  rendezvous 
in  Mexico;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  proceed  direct- 
ly to  the  spot,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  following  trails, 
w^ich  is  necessarily  a slow  process  W e went  to  Lang  s 
Ranch,  on  the  Mexican  line,  the  next  day,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  went  through  the  San  l.uis  Pass,  and  turned  south 
alW  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  around  the 
Mexican  line.  To  the  west  of  us  were  the  mountains  and 
off  to  the  east  stretched  the  great  Janos  plain  and  to  the 
south  could  be  seen  the  blue  outlines  of  high  mountains 
in  Mexico.  The  scouts  could  be  seen  outlined  against  the 
sky  as  they  crossed  the  ridges  of  the  foothills  ahead  or 
us,  while  behind  followed  the  long  line  ot  cavalry,  followed 
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in  turn  by  the  white  pack-covered  mules  j each  train  led 
by  its  bell  horse  with  his  tinkling  bell. 

Our  command  consisted  of  nearly  a hundred  Indian- 
scouts  and  a troop  of  cavalry,  and  for  transportation  we  had 
two  pack  trains  of  fifty  mules  each,  and  a full  complement 
of  packers  with  each  train.  The  scouts  went  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  command,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  who 
had  captured  horses  or  mules  in  a previous  encounter  with 
the  hostiles,  were  all  afoot.  Where  the  country  would 
permit  it,  they  would  cover  nearly  a mile  of  country  be- 
tween their  flanks.  There  was  no  attempt  at  any  regular 
order  of  march;  each  scout  would  follow  his  own  inclin- 
ation, all  keeping  the  same  general  direction.  As  a rule, 
they  would  get  quite  a long  distance  ahead  of  the  cavalry 
and  pack  trains  by  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning; 
they  Would  then  sit  down  under  trees  and  rest  and  smoke 
awhile  and  as  we  would  come  in  sight,  would  move  on; 
always  keeping  ahead  of  the  cavalry  with  apparent  ease, 
although  on  foot.  Mountains  or  hills  seemed  to  have  no 
terrors  for  them,  and  they  would  generally  go  over  a 
mountain,  no  matter  how  steep,  if  it  would  shorten  the 
distance. 

Finding  no  water  in  the  foothills,  we  turned  off  to  the 
east  toward  a rugged  looking  mountain  that  stood  out  into 
the  plain,  called  the  Sierra  en  Media  or  Middle  mountain. 
Here  a very  few  years  ago  the  troops  had  a fight  with  the 
hostiles.  A rough,  rocky  hill,  somewhat  detached  from  the 
main  mountain  with  an  occasional  skeleton  of  a horse  or 
a man  about  it,  and  the  rocks  spattered  with  lead,  told  the 
story. 

The  horses  and  mules  were  turned  out  to  graze,  and  we 
went  into  camp.  Our  animals  got  no  feed  except  what  they 
could  pick  up  and  they  were  always  grazed  all  night  under 
charge  of  a guard.  We  used  no  tents,  so  were  spared 
the  necessity  of  putting  them  up.  The  usual  rule  was, 
when  there  happened  to  be  any  trees,  to  spread  our  blank- 
ets in  the  shade,  and  after  a wash  in  the  one  tin  wash  basin 
that  sufficed  for  all  headquarters,  lie  around  until  the  cook 
should  announce  dinner. 
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The  officers  messed  with  the  packers,  and  were  about 
eel  y dW:^:d"Lng  .he  two  trains.  The  t.n  p a.es  ana 
Sps  would  be  laid  out  on  a naanta 

ground,  and  we  and  who  looked 

mo«  a"co““ov"'than  i'cook,  would  ;ell  “Chuck!”  and 

The  Sierra  Madre,  leading  from  Janos  m Chihuahua, 
of  two  in^rpreters  one  ^^ckel  it  was 

Llude  anv  use  of  tenses,  so  that  it  was  extremely  d.fficuU 
to  tell  whether  he  meant  the  Pt«“C.futur^  P“  ^ ' 

Te’ were  about  half  way  down  the  western  slope  of  the 
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mountain,  then  turned  south  to  avoid  going  into  Babispe. 

In  the  evening  we  brought  up  in  a deep  canyon  in  front 
of  a mescal  distillery,  where  we  were  obliged  to  halt  and 
camp.  The  distillery  was  well  supplied  with  Mexican  fire 
water,  and  before  morning  we  were  in  the  company  of 
nearly  a hundred  drunken  savages. 

It  was  not  a pleasant  feeling  to  know  that  we  were  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  a not  over  friendly  one,  with  a 
snaall  force,  in  the  company  of  such  utterly  irresponsible 
beings j moreover,  some  of  our  savage  allies  had  been  raid- 
ing in  this  very  country  only  a short  time  before,  and  might 
be  tempted  to  try  it  again. 

Our  march  the  next  morning  led  down  a valley  by  the  side 
of  a stream  grown  up  with  immense  canebrakes,  and  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  came  out  of  the  valley  in 
front  of  Babispe,  which  our  Apache  friends  were  so  anxious 
to  avoid  the  day  before.  Babispe  is  a little  Mexican  town, 
built  in  the  usual  Mexican  style,  with  a plaza,  in  front  of 
which  is  a church  of  apparently  considerable  antiquity.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  which  here 
runs  nearly  due  north  along  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  It  is  a clear  running  mountain  stream,  and  there 
is  considerable  land  under  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns  in  the  valley. 

We  observed  that  all  over  this  country  there  seemed  to  be 
no  attempt  to  occupy  ranches  at  any  distance  from  towns; 
although  the  abandoned  ranches  all  over  the  country  in- 
dicate that  at  one  time  it  was  not  soj  and  that  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  at  any  distance  from  town  has  caused 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  Apaches  hav'e  made  their  homes 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  literally  devastated  the  surround- 
ing country. 

1 he  Mexicans  in  the  towns  we  passed  recognized  Cap- 
tain Chatto,  and  asked  after  Captain  Geronimo,  not  yet 
knowing  that  that  noble  chieftain  was  among  them  with 
blood  in  his  eye.  Our  information  on  that  subject  created 
a visible  coolness  toward  Captain  Chatto  and  his  followers. 
That  brave,  and  m fact  the  majority  of  our  braves,  were 
very  tired  indeed,  between  Mexican  whiskey  inside  and  the 
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Mexican  sunshine  outside,  so  we  camped  on  the  river  opposite 
the  town  of  Baseraca,  a village  much  resembling  Babispc. 
The  male  inhabitants  of  these  towns  seemed  to  be  largely 
in  the  minority,  and  we  were  unable  to  account  for  it  unti 
told  that  the  majority  of  them  had  gone  off  to  the  1 aquis 

war,  then  going  on.  i j .u 

We  kept  traveling  south  until  we  reached  the  |esero 
Babi  creek  where  General  Crook  camped  in  1883  before 
eoing  into  the  Sierra  Madre;  and  the  Indians  pointed  out 
^o  us  the  dim  outlines  of  a mountain  far  to  the  somh- 
west,  where  thev  said  the  hostiles  were  to  rendezvous.  The 
Indians  called  it  the  “Klee,”  or  “Horse  Mountain,  but 
we  afterwards  learned  the  Mexicans  called  it  the  Sierra  de 
^fcrcs. 

Our  march  from  here  led  over  the  roughest  country 
that  I have  even  seen;  although  the  Mexicans^  called  the 
trail  the  Camino  Real,  and  it  was  used  as  a highway  be- 
tween towns,  it  was  all  but  impracticable  for  animals.  We 
walked  and  led  our  half  starved  horses,  for  since  leaving 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  grass  was  but  scarce 
and  poor,  and  they  had  nothing  else  to  live  on. 

Down  into  interminable  canyons,  thousands  of  feet,  un- 
der the  broiling  sun,  only  to  find,  when  we  got  to  the  bot- 
i-om  we  had  to  climb  up  another  just  as  bad.  The  canyons 
seemed  to  be  the  bottom  of  some  immense  craters  m some 
places,  and  if  it  had  been  cool  enough  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  nature,  I do  not  doubt  we  should  have  admireu 
the  grand  views  that  often  burst  upon  us;  but  it  was  too 
hot  for  anything  but  a rest,  and  we  could  not  take  a rest 

then.  . ,, 

The  Indians  had  been  making  “medicine  songs  every 
night  since  we  started.  After  they  had  had  supper,  and 
had  all  smoked  their  cigarettes,  they  would  start  in  to  sing 
a monotonous  chant,  in  which  all  joined;  and  they  wouH 
keep  it  up  till  the  small  hours,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
day’s  march  had  been.  We  were  all  lying  about  m our 
blankets  one  night,  when  camped  in  the  bottom  ot  one  ot 
the  crater-like  canyons,  when  we  were  honored  by  a visit 
from  Uklennv,  the  principal  medicine  man,  accompanied  by 
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most  of  the  scouts.  I'he  gloomy  canyon  was  in  darkness 
except  for  an  occasional  campfire.  We  heard  the  gutteral 
tones  of  Uklenny,  as  he  told  his  story,  and  made  an  evident 
impression  on  all  his  hearers.  He  said  he  had  come  to 
tell  us  that  he  had  made  medicine,  and  the  medicine  was 
good}  that  we  should  have  a fight  in  three  days,  and  some- 
one would  be  killed,  but  if  Captain  Crawford  would  kill  a 
white  cow  and  let  them  eat  it,  we  should  catch  the  Chirica- 
huas.  The  singular  part  of  it  was,  that  the  next  day  a part 
of  his  story  came  true. 

After  a long,  hot  march  of  nearly  forty  miles,  a great 
deal  of  which  was  on  foot,  having  crossed  the  Batipito  river 
and  gone  into  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Teres,  word 
was  brought  in  that  one  of  the  scouts  had  been  killed,  and 
another  wounded  by  Mexicans,  while  lagging  behind  the 
column.  This  created  the  greatest  excitement  among  the 
scouts  and  many  of  us  feared  that  if  they  attempted  re- 
prisals on  the  Mexicans,  as  they  threatened,  we  should  have 
a poor  chance  with  our  little  command  ever  to  get  out  of 
Mexico.  We  shortly  after  .received  a letter  from  the  Presi- 
dente  of  Huasavas,  a small  town  on  the  river  south  of  us. 
He  inclosed  a letter  from  an  American,  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Americans  had  come  over  a hill  suddenly, 
and  seeing  the  scouts,  thought  they  were  hostiles,  and  fired 
upon  them.  This  was  explained  to  the  Indians,  and  appar- 
ently they  were  satisfied,  but  they  neither  lagged  nor  strag- 
gled after  that. 

The  letter  from  the  Presidente  of  Huasavas  also  con- 
tained the  information  that  the  hostiles  had  left  the  Sierra 
de  Teres,  vvTere  we  were  then  camped,  and  had  been  seen 
near  the  village  of  Opunta,  north  of  us.  They  had  evi- 
dently gone  to  these  mountains,  as  Chatto  said  they  would. 
We  went  out  and  buried  the  dead  scout,  and  brought  in 
the  wounded  one,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  Opunta. 

We  camped  about  three  miles  above  Opunta  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  people  of  that  town,  our 
animals  would  have  fared  badly,  as  there  was  no  grass  in 
the  country'.  They  allowed  us  to  turn  the  animals  into  their 
stable  fields,  and  showed  in  every  way  a very  friendly  feel- 
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ing.  The  singing  of  the  scouts  had  grown  so  tiresome  that 
we  got  them  out  of  hearing  by  placing  them  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  from  us.  The  river  was  broad  and  shadow 
at  our  camp,  and  on  each  side  there  was  a large  growth  ot 
cottonwoods,  under  which  we  were  camped. 

After  some  scouting  in  the  vicinity,  the  scouts  announced 
that  thev  had  located  the  camp  of  the  hostilesj  so  that 
evening  a part  of  the  command  was  detailed  to  go  on  foot 
at  nlo-h^  with  a view  to  surrounding  the  camp  and  surprising 
thenT  Each  man  carried  a hundred  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  three  days’  food.  Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  they  silently  stole  out  of  camp. 
The  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  broad  rim,  and  the  cottom 
wood  trees  threw  both  camps  into  a dark  shadow,  beneath 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a command  like  ours 
was  concealed.  The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs,  and  the  scene  had  litde  in  keeping  with  the 
object  of  the  little  command  then  going  out.  The  party  that 
went  out  traveled  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  next  morning 
surprised  a band  of  hostiles  under  Chi-hua-hua,  and  cap- 
tured eleven  women  and  children.  They  made  but  little 
fight,  and  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  leaving  one  dead  on  the 
ground,  all  their  camp  equipage  and  horses.  \\  e had  one 
scout  serlouslv  wounded.  But  although  Crawford  did  not 
kill  the  white  cow,  as  Uklenny  desired,  we  did  catch  the 

The  women  and  children  were  a miserable  looking  lot, 
and  showed  in  their  appearance  that  their  flight  from  the 
reservation  had  been  no  pleasure  excursion  to  them.  Among 
the  captives  were  the  squaw  and  children  of  Chi-hua-hua. 
The  next  day  I was  ordered  to  take  the  prisoners  and  wound- 
ed, and  an  empty  pack  train,  with  an  escort  of  ten  cavalry- 
men, to  the  nearest  camp  in  the  United  States. 

We  had  to  travel  through  a country  totally  unknown  to 
me,  and  had  for  a guide  a scout  named  “Uutchy”  a brother 
of  Chi-hua-hua,  wlio  was  sent  because  he  declined  to  go 
out  and  fight  his  brother.  Among  our  prisoners  was  a 
woman  shol:  through  the  hips,  and  we  had  no  way  to  carry 
her  but  on  a horse.  She  suffered  horribly,  and  had  to  be 
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taken  off  frequently  to  rest.  The  groans  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  cries  of  the  children,  some  of  whom  were  wounded, 
made  our  little  column  rather  a melancholy  procession. 

We  had  received  a caution  from  Captain  Crawford  to 
keep  a good  lookout,  as  he  w'as  somewhat  afraid  the  hos- 
tiles  would  attempt  to  recapture  their  families,  which,  with 
our  small  party,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  we  had 
Chi-hau-hau’s  family  with  us,  seemed  not  unlikely.  Uklen- 
ny,  the  medicine  man,  and  another  scout,  accompanied  us. 
I suspect  Uklenny’s  success  in  his  prophecies  had  made 
him  such  a reputation  he  was  going  into  the  reservation  to 
retire  on  his  laurels. 

^ We  traveled  silently  over  the  rugged  and  barren  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  de  Teres,  and  only  made  a short  march 
the  first  day  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
wounded  along.  We  camped  the  first  night  at  the  bottom 
of  a deep  canyon,  in  which  were  some  immense  trees  which 
looked  like  mahogany.  The  Mexicans  had  been  getting 
logs  out  of  this  wood,  hewing  them,  and  hauling  them  to 
the  river. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  a large  trail  of  Indians.  Uklen- 
ny  and  the  scouts  declared  that  this  had  been  made  the  da\ 
before,  and  expressed  great  fear  that  we  should  be  attacked 
the  next  morning.  After  arrival  in  camp,  the  scouts  built 
themselv’es  a little  fort  of  rocks,  and  put  in  their  canteens 
and  a bucket  filled  with  water,  and  placed  the  prisoners 
around  the  outside  and  prepared  to  stand  a siege.  We 
thought  they  ought  to  know  what  they  were  about,  so  made 
the  best  disposition  we  could  of  the  little  party  for  an  at- 
tack. Every  one  wms  ordered  to  be  up  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  daybreak,  the  usual  hour  for 
an  Indian  attack. 

We  w'ere  not  molested,  however,  and  the  next  morning 
continued  our  march  along  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de 
Teres,  through  a beautiful  country.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  live  oaks,  and  in  the  canyons  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  immense  cabbage  palms  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high. 
Ledges  cropped  out  across  the  hills,  and  there  was  every 
evidence  of  valuable  mineral.  The  trail  w'as  an  old  smug- 
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gler’s  trail,  and  was  but  little  traveled,  but  the  small  wood- 
en crosses  and  piles  of  stones  beside  them,  marking  the 
graves,  indicated  that  it  had  not  always  been  as  peaceful 
as  it  looked  then. 

We  finally  crossed  the  Sierra  de  Teres,  and  came  out  into 
a broad  valley,  and  two  days  after  camped  near  the  town 
of  Fronteras, 'where  we  were  objects  of  great  curiosity  and 
visited  by  almost  the  entire  population.  After  several  days 
of  marching  over  an  interesting  country,  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Bowie,  Arizona,  to  learn  that  we  had  been  reported  mas- 
sacred by  the  Indians,  our  prisoners  recaptured,  and  that 
a party  had  been  sent  after  us. 

After  assisting  in  putting  “Dutchy”  in  irons  in  the  guard- 
house for  mutiny,  and  turning  over  our  prisoners  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post,  I rested  a few  days,  and 
went  back  to  the  Mexican  line  with  other  scouts  going  to 
Mexico,  and  began  anew  my  wanderings  over  the  dusty 
plains  and  rugged  mountains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

I did  not  return  to  Crawford’s  command,  and  never  saw 
him  again.  A few  months  later  his  tragic  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mexicans  put  an  end  to  an  honorable  and 
useful  life,  and  deprived  us  of  the  services  of  a conscienti- 
ous officer  and  a just  commander. — Robert  Hanna  in  July 
Overland. 
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As  Told  by  the  Pioneers 


MRS.  SAMUEL  HUGHES,  Tucson 
(Reminiscences,  1930) 

I was  born  right  here  in  Tucson  and  have  lived  here  all 
my  life.  My  father  was  John  Santa  Cruz.  Our  family 
home  was  right  across  from  the  present  location  of  the 
Tucson  Woman’s  Club  and  faced  toward  the  east.  The 
street  was  then  called  Pearl  street  ^ it  ran  up  to  Pennington 
street  but  not  through  it  and  ended  on  a line  that  runs 
almost  directly  back  of  the  Steinfeld  store.  At  that  time 
there  were  three  houses  on  this  street  (North  Main),  our 
own,  the  Romero  place  and  Pachecho’s  house. 

1 was  only  ten  months  old  when  my  father  died  of  cholera, 
and  when  I was  eight  years  old  I lost  my  mother.  The  rest 
of  the  time  up  until  1 was  married  I made  my  home  with 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Hiram  Stevens.  I was  married  in  1862. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  a Welchman j he  came  to  xArlzona  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  first  opened  up  a butcher 
shop  and  soon  after  turned  it  into  a general  store.  He 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Hiram  Stevens,  were  partners.  This 
is  the  store  that  was  sold  to  E.  N.  Fish. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  I were  married  on  May  27  at  the  San 
Xavier  Mission.  We  went  out  early  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ste\’ens  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Contzen  went 
with  us.  We  had  good  horses  and  drove  out  in  a two- 
seated  buggy  or  what  might  be  called  a light  spring  wagon, 
a surrey  1 guess  it  was,  and  it  had  a white  top.  I had  a 
number  of  friends  out  at  San  Xavier  and  they  all  got  to- 
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gether  and  came  in  to  see  me  married.  We  went  out  to  the 
Mission  for  we  wanted  to  be  married  on  Wednesday  and 
the  priest  did  not  come  to  Tucson  except  on  Saturday  when 
he  came  to  hold  services,  so  he  asked  us  to  come  out  there. 
Was  it  hot  on  our  wedding  day?  Well,  if  it  was,  we  didn’t 
know  anything  about  it.  We  got  back  to  Tucson  about  two 
o’clock  in  the"  afternoon.  We  had  our  wedding  dinner  at 
the  Stevens  home  and  had  a good  many  friends  with  us.  _ 
Just  a week  after  we  were  married  Mr.  Hughes  came  in 
about  noon  and  told  me  to  go  over  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
supply  of  things.  “Get  everything  you  need  and  get 
plenty,”  he  said.  You  know,  it  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
to  lay  in  a big  lot  of  cloth  and  keep  a full  trunk  of  things 
to  make.  I remember  he  said,  “Get  plenty  to  sew  and  get 
enough  to  pack  away.”  But  I had  a trunk  full  already  at 
least  I didn’t  want  to  buy  any  more  just  then  so  I said,  “I 
don’t  want  anything.”  And  he  looked  at  me  and  asked, 
“Well,  why  don’t  your”  So  I told  him  I didn’t  want  to 
buy  anything  just  then  as  I wanted  our  own  home  and  would 
help  him  save  money  to  get  it.  1 said,  “I  want  a home 
first,  before  I buy  anything  else.”  He  didn’t  answer  me 
or  say  anything  more  about  going  to  the  store.  In  the 
evening  he  came  home  for  supper  and  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  “Well,  how  do  you  feel?”  I told  him  I was  all  right. 
Then  he  asked  again,  “But  how  do  you  feel?”  Then  I 
looked  at  my  dress,  thinking  maybe  it  was  torn,  for  he 
kept  looking  at  me  “kinda”  funny,  so  I thought  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  way  I looked — finally  I 
thought  he  was  making  fun  of  me  and  I turned  around 
and  said,  “What  makes  you  keep  asking  me  how  I feel?” 
He  laughed  and  said,  “I  wondered — because  you  are  m 
your  own  house  now.”  Then  he  explained,  “Hiram  and 
I made  a trade  this  afternoon.  Hiram  is  going  to  build  a 
■new  house  and  he  and  your  sister  will  live  with  us  till  it 

is  finished.”  And  so  they  did It  was 

in  1868  when  we  moved  into  this  house  (223  North  Main) 
and  I’ve  lived  here  ever  since. 

Oh  yes,  my  wedding  dress!  It  was  black  taffeta  silk 
made  with  a big  skirt  trimmed  with  four  ruffles.  No,  I 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Hughes 

didn’t  wear  hoop  skirts.  I wore  a black  lace  mantilla.  I 
was  just  dying  to  wear  white  for  my  wedding,  but  an  aunt 
of  mine  insisted  that  I wear  black.  She  said  a wedding 
was  a serious  thing  and  iust  as  solemn  as  a funeral.  So  I 
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respected  her  wishes  and  wore  black,  though  I did  not 
want  to. 

We  had  been  married  three  years  when  we  took  our 
wedding  journey  to  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  w'ent 
with  us.  We  had  a new  spring  wagon  with  a white  top 
and  we  outfitted  for  the  trip  by  taking  a camping  supply, 
and  we  took  a cook  with  us — a Negro  boy  named  Ralph — 
a whitish  looking  Negro  with  a lot  of  black  freckles  on  his 
face. 

We  drove  first  to  Arlvaca  then  to  Altar,  camping  along 
the  way.  In  about  two  weeks  we  got  to  Hermoslllo  where 
we  camped  six  days,  then  we  sent  the  wagon  and  outfit  back 
to  Tucson  with  this  boy,  and  we  took  the  stage  for  Guaymas. 
We  left  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  stopped  for  dinner 
at  Saragosa  and  got  to  Guaymas  at  six  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing. From  there  we  took  a steamer  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  were  on  the  water  seventeen  days.  No,  we  did 
not  get  sea  sick.  We  landed  in  San  Francisco  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  I’ll  never 
forget  it.  The  town  seemed  pretty  big  to  me  and  there 
was  lots  of  shooting  going  on  and  it  seemed  as  though  every- 
body was  out  celebrating.  In  the  evening  they  had  fire- 
works, I had  never  seen  any  before  and  I think  they  were 
the  nicest  fireworks  I have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  We 
stayed  at  the  Ross  Hotel  on  Montgomery  street.  We  stayed 
there  six  weeks. 

When  we  left  San  Francisco  we  went  by  steamer  down 
to  Santa  Barbara,  that  is,  Mr.  Hughes  and  I went  that  way. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  took  the  stage.  When  we  got  there 
they  came  to  meet  us  with  a gentleman  in  a little  old 
wagon.  I looked  at  that  wagon  and  said,  “Is  that  the  best 
you  can  afford  down  here.^”  You  see,  I had  been  used  to 
the  hacks  in  San  Francisco.  When  I said  that  about  the 
wagon,  Sister  pinched  me.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  hotel 
the  dogs  began  to  bark.  So  I said,  “I  haven’t  heard  dogs 
bark  for  a long  time,  what  is  this  place,  a ranch?”  The 
Sister  pinched  me  again.  You  see,  Santa  Barbara  was  just 
a mission  then  and  there  was  only  this  one  hotel  in  the 
place  and  the  man  driving  the  wagon  was  the  owner  of  the 
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hotel.  That  is  why  Sister  kept  pinching  me — she  wanted 
me  to  stop  making  fun  of  things. 

From  Santa  Barbara  we  all  took  the  stage  for  Los  Ange- 
les. We  left  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  got 
there  at  eleven  the  next  morning.  We  stayed  at  the  Union 
Hotel  for  three  weeks,  then  we  got  some  housekeeping 
rooms  and  remained  there  until  the  last  part  of  February, 
1868.  _ 

While  we  were  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Hughes  did  a lot  of 
buying.  He  got  two  teams  of  fine  mules — you  know  we 
drove  the  eight-mule  teams  in  those  days.  He  also  got  a 
pair  of  fine  white  driving  horses  and  a new  buggy.  We 
drove  all  the  way  back  to  Tucson  with  this  outfit  and  it 
took  us  thirty  days  to  get  here.  I knew  that  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Hughes  got  those  things  home  they  would  be  turned 
into  cash.  I wanted  to  use  that  driving  team  a little.  _ I 
wanted  to  drive  around  town  and  show  it  off;  it  was  nice 
and  new.  Mr.  Hughes  left  me  home,  then  went  right  down 
to  the  corral  and  came  back  in  just  a little  while  and  I said, 
“Where’s  the  team?”  He  laughed  and  said,  “In  my 
pocket.”  He  sold  everything  just  as  soon  as  he  got  down 
there.  He  said  the  men  were  waiting  for  him  with  their 
money  and  when  they  offered  it  to  him  he  took  it. 

Those  were  very  lively  days,  those  times  in  the  sixties 
and  early  seventies.  The  Indians  were  very  bad  most  of 
the  time  and  it  seemed  !is  though  there  was  always  some- 
thing happening.  We  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  Indians 
I have  been  timid  ever  since.  We  had  two  ranches  and 
I never  saw  either  of  them.  We  had  one  ranch  on  the 
Ajo  road  that  was  said  to  be  very  pretty;  then  we  had  an- 
other at  Camp  Crittenden.  Mr.  Hughes  had  a store  near 
the  camp  where  he  sold  supplies  to  the  soldiers.  I did  go  up 
to  the  store  once,  but  just  once  and  then  I had  an  escort  of 
soldiers. 

Among  the  white  men  prominent  here  at  that  time  were 
the  Oury  boys,  Grant  and  Bill.  Bill  was  a real  Indian 
fighter  and  he  was  always  ready  to  go  when  there  was  any 
fighting  to  do.  One  of  the  biggest  of  the  early  fights 
with  the  Indians  was  up  in  Aravaipa.  Oury  had  a part  in 
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that,  and  I helped  to  make  the  bullets.  That  was  in  the  fall 
of  ’63  or  spring  of  ’64,  I don’t  remeniber  exactly.  The 
Indians  were  very  bad  and  they  kept  stealing  our  stock.  The 
people  got  tired  of  the  way  the  Indians  were  doing,  so 
what  were  they  going  to  do?  They  decided  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  give  the  Indians  a good  whipping.  After  the 
Indians  got  a good  whipping  they  would  be  quiet  for  quite  a 
while.  The  men  were  sure  it  was  the  Aravaipa  Apaches 
doing  the  stealing.  The  men  always  trailed  them  first  to 
be  sure,  usually  there  were  several  Indian  scouts  who  led 
the  way  5 these  were  the  tame  Apaches  and  they  were  friend- 
ly. When  the  crowd  went  to  Aravaipa  canyon,  there  were 
three  of  these  Indians  for  leaders. 

There  were  a good  many  Indians  killed  and  a lot  brought 
in  as  captives,  and  they  brought  a lot  of  little  ones  into 
Tucson,  too.  These  children  were  divided  up  among  a 
number  of  us,  but  none  of  them  lived  long.  They  just 
drooped  and  got  weak  and  died. 

The  Camp  Grant  Massacre  came  some  time  later,  along 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  in  April.  The  Indians  had 
been  very  bad  all  winter  and  they  got  very  bold  and  kept 
coming  closer  and  closer,  right  up  to  our  very  doors.  We 
had  a brush  fence  on  the  east  side  of  our  place  and  one 
night  Hiram  woke  up  and  saw  Indians  inside  the  fence 
after  the  cattle.  Well  it  was  about  daybreak  and  he  called 
to  Mr.  Hughes  that  the  Indians  were  taking  the  cattle,  but 
Mr.  Hughes  didn’t  get  up 3 he  said  to  let  them  alone.  _He 
wasn’t  going  after  them  all  alone.  The  Apache  Indians 
nev'er  attack  any  one  at  night — usually  they  attack  about 
daybreak.  1 know  when  Mr.  Hughes  had  the  store  at  Camp 
Crittenden  and  used  to  go  back  and  forth  several  times  a 
week,  he  always  managed  to  go  so  he  w'ould  travel  during 
the  night.  He  would  leave  here  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 

So  when  these  Indians  got  so  bad  and  so  much  stock  was 
being  stolen  (it  got  to  be  most  every  night),  the  Indians 
were  trailed.  They  went  usually  from  San  Xavier  back  of 
the  Tucson  mountains,  crossed  in  front  of  the  Tortillltas, 
then  on  the  Oracle  road  and  on  to  Mammoth  and  then  to 
their  rancherla  near  Camp  Grant.  The  men  followed  them 
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not  once,  but  a number  of  times,  and  every  time  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  road,  so  they  were  sure  it  was  the  Camp 
Grant  Indians  doing  the  stealing.  They  reported  to  the 
officer  then  in  command  of  the  fort.  I don’t  remember 
his  name.  But  this  officer  wouldn’t  believe  what  the  men 
said.  So  when  things  got  so  bad,  they  told  him  if  he  didn’t 
take  care  of  the  Indians  the  citizens  would,  but  he  didn’t 
pay  any  attention  to  the  warning  and  of  course,  when  the 
citizens  got  ready  to  go  out,  they  didn’t  tell  him  they  were 
coming.  He  had  been  warned  that  they  were  going  to  do 
something,  so  the  citizens  got  together  and  had  a meet- 
ing and  decided  that  something  must  be  done  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  stealing.  Juan  Elias  was  one  of  the  leaders 
and  of  course  Bill  Oury  w^as  the  leader  of  them  all;  he  had 
just  lost  a fine  lot  of  cattle  and  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing. 1 don’t  know  how  many  Americans  went.  I am 
sure  there  were  more  than  six.  I know  a young  man  went 
who  worked  in  Fish’s  store.  The  men  didn’t  want  him  to 
go — he  was  so  young.  But  they  couldn’t  do  anything  with 
him  so  he  went  and  was  killed;  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Tucson  people  who  was  killed.  Bob  Leatherwood 
went,  Marion  Samanlego,  Charley  Shibell  and  Jimmie  Lee 
— this  Jimmie  Lee  ran  the  flour  mill  out  at  Silver  Lake. 
The  white  men  did  the  planning.  No,  Mr.  Hughes  did 
not  go  to  Camp  Grant  but  he  furnished  the  means  to  go; 
he  approved  of  the  plan  and  gave  the  ammunition  and  the 
arms;  yes,  they  were  given  out  from  this  very  room  we 
are  sitting  in.  The  Mexicans  and  the  Papagos  out  at 
San  Xavier  helped  out.  Our  wagon  was  loaded  with  sup- 
plies, the  arms,  the  grub  and  the  ammunition,  and  went 
out  during  the  day  to  a place  that  had  been  decided  on  as  a 
meeting  place,  out  on  the  Tanque  Verde  road  not  far  from 
old  Fort  Lowell.  Of  course,  there  w'as  no  Camp  Lowell 
there  then.  The  citizens  left  one  or  two  at  a time  during 
the  day.  The  Indians  did  not  go  through  Tucson  at  all 
but  left  San  Xavier  and  took  a trail  southeast  of  Tucson 
and  met  the  rest  at  this  camping  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rincons.  There  was  a guard  sent  out  to  keep  people  from 
going  to  Camp  Grant,  so  no  one  else  got  out  there. 
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When  the  kiJling  was  over  the  news  was  brought  in  to 
Mr.  Hughes  by  Jimmie  I.ee  and  he  said  the  crowd  was 
on  the  way  in  but  had  no  water  and  nothing  to  eat.  So 
Mr.  Hughes  got  some  help  and  we  filled  up  a hayrack  we 
had  with  bread  and  other  things  to  eat  and  barrels  of  water. 
There  was  a well  right  across  the  road  from  this  house  and 
the  barrels  were  filled  there.  This  wagon  of  supplies  was 
taken  out  to  what  was  then  called  the  Nine  Mile  Water 
Hole.  After  the  crowd  had  been  fed,  they  separated.  The 
whites  and  Mexicans  came  on  into  Tucson  and  the  Indians 
went  back  over  their  regular  trail  to  San  Xavier. 

The  Indians  immediately  went  into  mourning  as  is  their 
custom  after  a killing.  They  did  not  go  to  their  hom.es 
but  went  up  into  that  little  mountain  beyond  San  Xavier 
called  Black  mountain.  Their  wives  took  their  grub  to 
them,  then  when  they  had  eaten  it  they  broke  the  dishes, 
for  they  never  use  anything  they  have  had  while  they  have 
been  mourning. 

I don’t  know  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  at  Camp 
Grant  then.  No,  I didn’t  know  Lieutenant  Whitman  and 
I never  heard  of  Captain  Stanbury. 

Well,  we  finally  got  peace,  but  not  till  after  the  cit- 
izens took  things  in  their  own  hands.  I don’t  think  we 
can  give  much  credit  to  the  troops — not  all  of  it  anyway. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  troops?  Well,  one  thing, 
they  were  never  ready  to  do  anything.  They  seemed  to 
want  to  take  so  much  time,  they  always  had  to  wait  for 
something — their  horses  and  saddles,  and  then  they  always 
had  to  go  and  get  something  to  eat  before  they  could  go 
any  place.  But  ah!  The  citizens!  They  were  different. 
They  were  always  ready.  They  were  the  ones  who  looked 
out  for  the  Indians  and  found  out  who  was  stealing  our 
cattle.  The  soldiers  were  looking  after  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  but  the  citizens  were  left  to  protect  themselves. 
Their  saddles  and  horses  were  always  ready,  their  guns  too, 
and  probably  a little  penolc,  they  usually  took  a little  with 
them;  and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go,  they  went 
and  they  didn’t  stop  for  anything. 

Yes,  George  Hand  wrote  quite  a diary,  so  I hear,  and  he 
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told  the  truth,  too,  about  a lot  of  things  5 you  see  he  was  in  it. 
Well,  everybody  had  been  suft'ering  so  much,  everybody 
was  glad  when  the  Indians  were  killed.  In  those  days  we 
all  stood  together;  the  men  were  all  like  brothers. 

Later,  of  course.  General  Crook  came.  He  was  liked 
pretty  well,  but  oh,  we  all  liked  Miles  better.  Yes,  Gen- 
eral Miles  and  Lawton  sat  right  here  in  this  room  and  talked 
things  over  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hughes  told  them 
just  how  to  do  with  the  Indians  so  the  people  could  have 
peace  and  they  did  just  as  they  were  told.  Of  course,  that 
is  why  I like  General  IVliles  better.  I know  Mr.  Hughes 
advised  him  and  I know  General  Miles  followed  the  advice. 


ISAAC  (iOLDBERG 
(Original  Manuscript') 

To  my  respected  brethren  of  the  Society  of  Arizona  Pioneers: 
This  writing  shows  how  the  first  pioneers  of  Arizona 
suffered  from  Apache  Indians  and  desperadoes  and  from 
want  of  water  and  food;  also,  how  we  opened  new  trails  and 
roads.  Whenever  I look  back  upon  those  eventful  days, 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears  to  think  of  the  dangers  we  en- 
countered and  the  hardships  we  experienced  then,  not 
knowing  when  we  might  lose  our  property,  our  scalps,  and 
our  lives.  There  was  no  protection  for  either  life  or  prop- 
erty at  that  period,  for  territorial  organization  had  not  yet 
been  effected.  When  we  had  a lawsuit  or  the  like  on  our 
hands,  we  were  compelled  to  travel  to  New  Mexico,  a 
thousand  miles  distant.  An  Apache  would  not  attack  face 
to  face,  and  could  see  you  coming  without  your  knowing 
of  his  proximity. 

The  Apache  could  imitate  the  cries  and  movements  of 
animals  such  as  coyotes  and  other  denizens  of  the  desert 
and,  whenever  you  heard  or  beheld  anything  of  the  kind, 

' Original  in  archives  of  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society,  written  in 
June,  1894. 
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you  trembled  as  you  thought  of  the  direful  consequences, 

if  Apaches.  • i j u 

Those  treacherous  savages  travelled  in  bands  number 
ing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  and  waylaid  you  while  pro- 
gressing slowly  through  formidable  thickets  and  rocks,  i he 
foremost  of  them  would  allow  you  to  pass  unharmed,  then 
the  others  would  yell  and  shoot.  At  this,  you  would  likely 
retreat,  but  only  to  be  relentlessly  slain  by  the  closing  in 
advance  guard  of  your  demoniacal  enemies.  They  scalped 
you,  took  off  your  clothes,  and  let  the  mutilated  corpse  lie 
in  the  road,  or  elsewhere.  If  they  caught  you  alive,  they 
removed  your  shoes,  cut  flesh  from  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
and  tied  you  to  the  tail  of  a squaw-ridden  horse.  Ihen 
they  took  you  to  the  nearest  rancheria,  made  a war  dance 
around  you,  scalped  you,  pulled  off  your  clothes,  and  threw 
your  flesh  away.  Thus  we  suffered  from  those  fiends  in 

human  form.  . . , j * ^ 

I will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  what  induced  me  to  go 

to  Arizona.  . ^ ^ ^ 

One  day  in  1863,  a Mexican,  Don  Juan  Quarez  by  name, 
brought  from  La  Paz,  Arizona,  on  the  Colorado  nver,  a 
chunk  of  gold  valued  at  $1,000.  It  looked  exactly  like 
the  hand  of  a human  being.  He  brought  besides  this  rich 
and  rare  specimen,  fifty  ounces  of  smaller  nuggets,  all  ot 
them  pure  gold.  Then  came  a period  of  memorable  ex- 
citement. Everybody  wanted  to  go  to  the  promising  dig 
gings.”  From  San  Bernardino  to  La  Paz,  the  freight  charge 
was  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  when  I arnved  there,  flour 
cost  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a hundred.  I eople  had  lit- 
tle to  eat  besides  mesquite  beans  and  river  fish,  i sold 
empty  dry  goods  boxes  to  get  back  my  freight  expense  ot 

fifteen  cents  per  pound.  ^ . j 

Those  boxes  were  used  for  coffins,  furniture,  and  other 
purposes.  Every  evening,  the  miners  and  gamblers  would 
spread  their  blankets  upon  the  streets,  and  play  card  games 
for  the  nuggets  which  were  daily  found  in  abundance  by 
those  who  searched  the  adjacent  “placers.”  \\  ater  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes  was  sold  at  one  dollar  the 
ten-gallon  kegful.  It  so  happened,  shortly  after  my  ar- 
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rival,  that  a thief,  who  had  been  stealing  from  stores  and 
other  places,  w'as  at  last  caught.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
law  officer  to  confine  and  try  the  culprit,  so  the  miners  and 
citizens  held  a meeting,  and  sentenced  him  to  receive  twenty- 
five  lashes.  These  were  promptly  and  lustily  given,  and 
after  the  affair  was  over,  they  handed  him  five  dollars  in 
cash,  telling  him  that  if  he  dared  again  to  visit  the  set- 
tlement, he  would  receive  a double  dose  of  the  same  back 
medicine.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  rascal  did  not  re- 
turn, and  that  the  community  was  no  more  troubled  by 
thieves.  We  could  leave  ail  our  property  unguarded,  and 
yet  miss  not  a single  cent’s  worth  of  anything. 

Another  “diggings”  was  discovered  in  1864,  known  as 
“Viver’s  diggings.”'  Accompanied  by  a friend  named  Bur- 
nett, 1 went  there  shortly  after  hearing  the  news.  On  the 
journey,  our  water  had  given  out  except  one  cupful;  we 
had  forty  miles  of  desert  before  us,  what  were  we  to  do? 
Should  we  drink  it  “straight,”  or  “make  coffee”?  My 
pardner  said,  “Coffee  by  all  means,”  but,  as  he  went  to  bring 
the  package  to  the  fire,  he  stumbled,  causing  the  water  to 
be  spilt  on  the  ground. 

Getting  excited  at  our  precarious  situation,  and  thinking 
that  we  could  reach  the  nearest  settlement,  Vivers,  by  riding 
fast,  w'e  urged  our  famished  horses  to  their  utmost  speed, 
but  did  not  accomplish  more  than  twenty  miles  of  the 
distance. 

Our  animals  succumbed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  We  threw  away  our 
shoes,  clothes,  and  hats,  although  ’twas  the  month  of  July, 
the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  for  we  were  rapidly  be- 
coming crazy  with  the  thoughts  of  our  awful  jeopardy. 

But  we  kept  on,  after  having  had  sense  enough  to  repose 
for  some  time  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  until  we  reached  Vicken- 
burg.®  The  people  there  carefully  attended  to  our  wants, 
and  after  considerable  trouble,  restored  us  to  health  and 
vigor. 

Only  those  who  have  similarly  suffered  can  adequately 


* Prob.ibly  Weaver’s  Diggings. 

• Wickenburg. 
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realize  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  the  inhospitable  and 
trackless  desert. 

A Mexican  lost  his  horse,  while  working  at  “Viver’s  dig- 
gings,” and  went  to  the  summit  of  Antelope  peak,  the  high- 
est of  the  neighboring  mountains.  As  he  neared  the  apex 
he  stumbled  over  what  he  fancied  a piece  of  rock,  but  it 
was  a lump  of  pure  gold.  With  his  butcher  knife  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  up  the  soil,  and  in  an  hour  or  so,  took  out 
over  three  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  the  yellow  treasure. 

On  his  return  with  his  remarkably  lucky  “find”  great 
excitement  ensued,  and  everybody  wondered  to  think  that 
the  precious  metal  lay  so  abundantly  near-by,  and  in  so 
strange  a locality.  Had  the  Mexican  kept  the  matter  secret, 
he  could  easily  have  secured  a fortune  in  a few  days,  but 
like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  “stand” 
prosperity,  and  actually  imagined  himself  “rich.” 

With  what  he  had  found,  and  $3,000  more  given  him 
by  the  miners  for  his  claim  as  discoverer,  he  went  to  Tucson 
and  gambled  off  the  “whole  pile”  in  a few  days. 

From  Viver’s  1 went  to  Prescott,  and  on  the  road  I met 
Col.  Woolsey  with  fifty  volunteers,  all  brave  citizens,  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter  of  a band  of  Apaches.  The 
savages  were  first  seen  standing  upon  a hilltop,  waving  the 
white  flag  of  “peace.”  At  the  return  of  the  signal  by  the 
soldiers,  the  Indians  descended  and  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  midday  repast.  They  would  not,  howev'er,  seat 
themselves  at  the  victuals,  unless  blankets  were  provided 
for  their  fiauiameiital  ease  and  comfort. 

This  was  done,  and  they  freely  partook  of  the  only 
edible  presented  to  their  savage  attention — the  delicious  and 
wholesome  pinole.  While  thus  engaged.  Col.  Woolsey 
scratched  his  nose,  a digital  mo^'ement  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  as  the  signal  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
their  dusky  guests,  and  each  man  accordingly  “took  his  In- 
dian,” and  made  him  everlastingly  “good.” 

But  one  white  man  got  “bitten”  in  this  unexpected  “tak- 

* McClintock,  Histon  of  Arizona,  vol.  1.  “.  . . Peeple’s  own  language 

...  by  just  scratching  around  in  the  gravel  with  our  butcher-knives, 
we  obtained  over  $1,800  worth  of  nuggets  before  evening.” 
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ing-off,”  an  over-hasty  volunteer  who,  thinking  that  he 
could  especially  distinguish  himself  by  slaying  two  savages, 
fired  at  a couple  in  quick  succession.  He  unfortunately 
failed  in  “downing”  the  nearest  Apache  who  immediately 
thrust  his  lance  with  fatal  effect. 

This  terrible  affair  is  known  as  “Col.  Woolsey’s  Pinole 
Treaty,”  and  resulted,  as  above  described,  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  whole  of  the  Indians  present,  with  the  loss  of  but  one 
settler’s  life. 

A great  deal  of  valuable  property  consisting  chiefly  ot 
buckskins,  guns,  lances,  and  mescal  was  secured  by  the  vic- 
tors, some  of  whom  yet  live  to  remember  and  relate  the 
dark  deeds  of  the  eventful  days  of  old. 

Shortly  after  this  memorable  meeting,  I reached  my  des- 
tination, Prescott,  and  was  delighted  to  ascertain  that  terri- 
torial organization  had  just  been  effected.  The  name  of 
the  first  governor  was  Goodwin  j the  secretary,  McCormick. 
The  official  abode  of  the  first  legislature  was  a large  log 
house,  and  Prescott  itself  was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  by  reason  of  the  many  pine 
trees,  and  other  aboriginal  growths  which  everywhere 
abounded. 

My  barroom  paraphernalia  consisted  simply  of  two  bottles 
and  a cup  on  the  rude  counter  which  concealed  sundry  bar- 
bels of  whiskey.  My  barkeeper,  a brave  man  Indeed,  was 
a deserted  soldier  with  an  abbreviated  or  chawed-off  nose. 
I paid  him  one  hundred  dollars  a month  in  addition  to 
board,  and  could  really  well  afford  to  do  so,  for  I had 
neither  rent  nor  license  hanging  over  me,  and  got  fifty 
cents  for  each  dram  retailed.  One  dollar  greenbacks  were 
then  worth  only  forty-five  cents,  but  I had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  that  fact,  or  the  scarcity  of  their  appearance. 

One  morning,  as  I entered  the  barroom,  my  “fancy”  dis- 
penser of  “exhilarating  fluid”  asked  me  if  I desired  a nice 
“cocktail”  compounded,  and  I had  hardly  assented  when  a 
rough  customer,  whom  I did  not  previously  observe,  told 
me  with  a frightful  oath,  that  I must  take  a drink  at  his 
expense  instead,  accompanying  his  request  with  a terrific 
display  of  murderous  weapons.  Filling  the  tin  cup  to  the 
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brim  with  fiery  liquid,  he  ordered  its  instant  disappearance 
on  pain  of  death,  and  I seemingly  complied  with  the  rudely 
accentuated  demand.  But,  when  I had  consumed  a portion 
of  the  unrelished  draught,  I abruptly  dashed  the  remainder 
into  the  blood-shot  eyes  of  the  demented  ruffian.  This  un- 
expected attack  so  confused  him  (making  him  temporarily 
blind)  that  the  barkeeper  and  I had  but  little  difficulty  in 
overpowering,  disarming,  and  binding  him,  prior  to  con- 
fining him  in  an  adjacent  log  pen.  Although  he  soon 
escaped  from  our  “chamber  of  penance,”  owing  to  the 
frailty  of  its  construction,  he  could  not  find  me  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  my  innocent  head,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, becomingly  apologized  for  his  abominable  “mean- 

”^Thus  we  pioneers  of  Arizona  were  afflicted  by  desperados, 
foes  frequently  as  dreadful  as  the  detested  and  dangerous 

aborigines.  , , 

In  those  days  of  bold  adventure,  we  usually  traveled 
with  as  manv  associates  as  possible,  and  I will,  although 
almost  unwillingly,  remember  that  when  I prepared  for 
my  lengthy  trip  back  from  Prescott  to  Vlver,  I expectei.. 
to  be  accompanied  by  six  others.  But  owing  to  the  businps 
which  delayed  me,  I was  obliged  to  proceed  alone,  with 
the  expectation  of  catching  up  with  them.  By  my  diligence 
as  a pursuing  horseman,  I did  overtake  my  friends  at  a 
few  miles  from  our  destination— only  they  were  dismounted 

and  dead.  • u n u 

Few,  except  pioneers,  have  witnessed  a sight  like  that 

which  almost  unmanned  me,  and  caused  the  cold  chills  ot 
death  Itself  to  invade  my  trembling  frame.  There  they 
lay,  all  six  of  them,  not  only  lifeless,  but  naked  and  shock- 
ingly mutilated  from  head  to  foot.  Barbarity  had  accomp- 
lished its  worst  upon  the  bodies  of  my  lately  breathing 
friends,  as  though  implacably  angry  because  their  souls 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  relentless  scalping  knife. 

With'  a hea\y  heart,  I hurried  into  Viver  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  citizens  hastened  to  the  disastrous  scene,  and 
gave  the  victims  a common  burial. 

From  Vlver  I went  to  Tucson,  a some-time  deserted 
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city,  with  the  buildings  mostly  in  ruins j but  nevertheless, 

I opened  a business  there,  for  there  was  a good  indication 
of  an  early  return  of  prosperity. 

Quite  a while  after  my  arrival  at  this  ancient  “presidio,” 
an  escaped  captive,  i.  e.,  a person  who  had  been  in  infancy 
carried  olf  by  the  marauding  Apaches  but  had  tired  of  his 
unnatural  associations,  came  from  the  Santa  Catalina  moun- 
tains, and  reported  that  upon  the  very  summit  of  the 
Canada  del  Oro  was  gold  in  abundance.  I hastily  organ- 
ized a company  of  explorers  and  prospectors  consisting  of 
P.  W.  Dooner  (now  of  Los  Angeles),  General  Siegel,  Jack 
Shubling,  and  eight  Mexicans — all  good  citizens.  We  took 
one  burro  laden  with  a few  days’  provisions,  expecting  to 
return  shortly  with  pockets  full  of  nuggets.  But  on  reach- 
ing our  destination,  we  found,  instead  of  gold  pieces,  large 
“chunks”  of  isinglass. 

Much  disappointed,  we  stood  and  gazed  at  the  vast  area 
of  country  which  lay  far  below,  and  resolved  on  immediate 
return  to  Tucson.  I asked  the  guide  how  many  days  would 
probably  be  consumed  in  journeying,  and  he  answered 
“two,”  but  no  less  than  eight  days  had  expired  ere  we 
reached  our  goal. 

Almost  incredible  hardships  attended  and  encumbered 
our  progress  homewards:  narrow,  steep  trails,  between 
dreadful  abysses,  exhausting  tracts  of  rocky  sterility,  and 
patches  of  “brush”  so  thick  and  thorny  that  our  wearied 
bodies  lost  their  coverings,  and  our  blistered  feet  their 
leather  protectors.  We  were  nearly  naked,  barefoot,  and 
on  the  very  brink  of  starvation,  for  we  had  no  food  except 
a small  quantity  of  pinole  and  some  wild  grapes. 

The  Tucsonians,  wondering  at  our  delay  and  anxious 
for  our  safety,  successfully  solicited  governmental  aid,  and, 
had  we  not  returned  ere  hope  was  utterly  extinguished  in 
their  hearts,  a large  company  of  citizens  and  soldiers  would 
have  hunted,  but  I am  afraid,  in  vahiy  to  discover  our  where- 
abouts. 

During  this  dangerous  expedition,  I found  a mine,  the 
rock  from  which  assayed  rich,  but  the  contents  yet  remain 
undisturbed,  owing  to  its  uncommon  inaccessibility.  We 
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hundred  Apaches  were  found  encamped,  and  ttere  mere 
'q^ht,  and  not  until  then,  did  uUncle|un>^  reaUz^ 

ill  the  much-troubled  past.  _ flinrhino-lv  faced  the 

Thus  the  sturdy  Arizona  pioneer  ? • felll 

dangers  of  the  unsubdued  wilderness,  and,  fi^hti 

' ■■Chiqui<-  B-incroft,  Hhlor,  of  Arizona,  vol.  XVll,  p.  548. 
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It  may,  indeed,  he  truly  said,  in  concluding  this  humble 
and  incomplete  sketch  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  “days  of 
gold,”  and  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  that  Arizona  is  the  chief 
grave-yard  of  those  heroic  American  and  foreign-born  pi- 
oneers who  boldly  surrendered  their  valuable  lives  for 
the  good  and  glory  of  the  “great  republic,”  and  the  irrepres- 
sible advances  of  conquering  civilization. 

That  the  grand  example  they  unfailingly  set,  as  the 
earnest  disciples  of  liberty,  integrity,  and  all-pervading 
courage,  may  be  inflexibly  followed  by  their  favored  des- 
cendants, is  the  cherished  desire  of  your  loving  brother. 


CHARLES  M.  CLARK,  Canyon  Lake 
(Reminiscences,  1935) 

Years  ago  (1  877)  I had  a small  store  in  Phoenix  on  Wash- 
ington street  adjoining  the  alley  next  to  the  old  Donofrio 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Washington,  between  Central 
and  First  streets.  At  the  time,  all  the  streets  of  what  was  then 
Phoenix,  had  water  running  in  an  acequta  on  each  side  of 
the  street  for  the  big  cottonwood  trees  in  w'hich  the  munici- 
pality bred  and  raised,  literally  millions  of  fuzzy  caterpil- 
lars each  year.  These  ditches  were  also  the  source  of  supply 
for  domestic  water  along  their  courses. 

I built  a canvas  room  in  the  rear  of  my  store  j the  frame 
of  two-by-four-inch  scantling  and  the  wFole  of  the  w'alls 
covered  by  white  manta  or  unbleached  domestic.  The  walls 
were  about  seven  feet  high  and  there  was  no  roof. 

I built  a frame  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls  upon  which 
I put  a galvanized  iron  washtub  into  which  I had  soldered 
a projecting  pipe  and  elbow,  leading  out  about  two  feet 
from  the  tub.  Into  the  elbow,  I fastened  the  “sprinkler” 
from  a garden  sprinkler  or  watering  pot.  This  was  my 
reservoir  and  shower  system.  Down  on  the  ground  (dirt) 
floor  I built  a rack  upon  which  sat  one  of  the  flaring  lip 
bath  tubs,  such  as  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society 
received  from  “Baldy”  George  Brown’s  estate. 
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I dug  a ditch  from  the  Town  ditch  alon^ide  my  store 
building,  through  the  canvas  backed  room  and  ont  and  back 
into  the  Town  ditch.  I provided  a tin  bucket,  built  a la  - 
der  up  to  the  reservoir  and  there  it  was— the  first  bathrooni 
in  Phoemx.  1 got  a lot  of  joy  out  of  that 
summer  night  before  going  to  bed  and  my 
so  insistent  that  I put  a charge  of  fifty  cents  Per  batb  on  ^ 
and  threw  it  open  to  the  public,  with  the  option  of  selection 

Previous  to  that  elaborate  bath  bouse  1 bad  secured  a 
whiskey  barrel  and  sawed  it  across  the  middle.  This  held  the 
water  but  had  no  foot  rest  in  it_.  As  I that 

house  paid  my  rent  and  sometimes  my  bdl  at  the  China- 
man’s restaurant.  Patrons  were  required  to  bring  their 
own  towels  and  were  privileged  in  the  use  of  the  wa  e 
bucket  and  the  ladder  in  filling  the  tub  at  the  top^  There 
were  no  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  water  used,  except 
that  of  their  personal  ability  to  climb  that  ladder  with  a 

bucket  of  water  each  trip.  i • • ^ ^ 

I had  one  patron,  “finicky”  and  peculiar,  who  insisted 
upon  coming  every  evening  the  last  thing  before  g^ng  to 
bed  and  filling  the  reservoir  that  it  might  be  cool  for  his 
morning  bath.  As  the  revenue  therefrom  was  $15  per  calen- 
dar month,  excepting  on  leap  years,  I granted  him  the  fran- 
chise, exclusively.  ....  -r  , ^ j 

That  old  style  Sitz  Bath  was  a comfort  in  its  day.  1 had 
mine  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  ocean  steamer,  around 
Lower  California  and  up  the  Gulf  to  Guaymas,  thence 
by  river  steamer  to  Yuma,  where  ’twas  transferred  to  mule 
train  freighter  for  Phoenix.  The  bath  room  was  finished 
before  I ordered  the  Sitz,  so  for  the  first  season  s patron- 
age  1 introduced  a plain  wash  tub  which  the  demand  out 
grew  and  1 was  compelled  to  introduce  more  modern  im- 
provement. 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  HUGHES 

Truly  a daughter  of  pioneer  days, 
native  to  Arizona  and  Tucson,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hughes  died  in  the  town 
of  her  birth,  November  12.  She 
was  eighty-three,  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneer  women  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  christened  Atana- 
cia,  was  a daughter  of  John  Santa 
Cruz,  bom  in  the  family  home, 
then  situated  across  the  street,  south, 
from  the  present  Tucson  Woman’s 
Club.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  ten  months  old;  her  mother 
when  she  was  in  her  eighth  year. 

By  her  marriage  in  1862,  Mrs. 
Hughes  succeeded  into  her  own  es- 
tate, one  having  its  origin  in  the 
midst  of  gun  fighting  and  Indian 
raids.  Of  fifteen  children  born, 
eight  reached  maturity.  Schooled 
in  the  east  they  were  accomplished 
and  attractive.  They  gathered 
about  them  the  young  people  of  the 
community;  were  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  their  parents. 

Hers  was  the  lot  of  a pioneer 
mother  and  wife  who  shared  fullv 
her  husband’s  life  throughout  the 
early  period  of  Arizona  history- 
making.  She  shared  his  every  con- 
fidence. Plans  for  an  attack  on 
Camp  Grant  Indians  who  had 
growm  overly  bold  in  cattle  steal- 


ing, which  resulted  in  the  famed 
Camp  Grant  Massacre  of  1871, 
were  made  in  the  Hughes  home; 
and,  with  others,  Mrs.  Hughes  made 
bullets  for  use  by  civilians  on  the 
e.vpedition.  She  was  hostess  to  Gen- 
erals Miles  and  Lawton,  General 
Crook  and  other  soldiers  and  civili- 
ans who  conferred  w'ith  her  hus- 
band on  ways  and  means  of  sub- 
duing the  Indians  who  were  so  bold 
as  to  venture  to  the  very  doorsteps 
of  the  settlers. 

Burial  was  in  the  Catholic  plot 
of  Evergreen  cemetery  at  Tucson. 

ROBERT  .M.  ROLLER 

Robert  M.  Boiler,  sev'enty-one 
years  old,  died  February  7,  in  Pres- 
cott, where  he  had  been  a guest  of 
the  Arizona  Pioneers’  Home  since 
August,  1934.  He  was  a miner, 
quarryman,  and  railroader;  native 
of  Ogden,  Kansas.  He  reached 
Arizona  afoot  in  1881,  then  a sev- 
enteen-year-old boy.  For  three 
years  he  drove  oxen  and  hauled 
lumber  from  the  Chiricahua  moun- 
tains to  Tombstone.  Later  he  turn- 
ed to  mining  which  he  continued 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

WILLIAM  FOURR 

“Sevent)-four  years  in  the  sad- 
dle,” might  well  be  a tribute  to 
William  Fourr,  known  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Territory,  later 
the  State,  as  Billy  Fourr,  who  died 
at  his  Dragoon  mountain  ranch 
home,  January  9,  the  last  of  the 
Arizona  pioneers  of  the  Indian  wars. 

Seeking  adventure,  Billy  Fourr, 
a twenty-two-year-old,  came  to 
•Arizona  Territory  in  1861,  a herd 
driver  from  Cooper  county,  Mis- 
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souri,  for  cattle  destined  to  become 
food  for  bluecoats,  U.  S.  cavalry- 
men sent  to  protect  the  fast  advanc- 
ing frontier  people  and  their  stock 
from  marauding  Indians.  For  sev- 
enteen years  he  was  in  turn,  miner 
and  freighter  in  Prescott,  mail  rider 
and  owner  of  successive  stage  sta- 
tions along  the  Gila  river.  In 
1878,  the  same  year  Tombstone 
came  into  notorious  existence,  he 
settled  with  his  wife  and  five  child- 
ren on  the  west  slope,  at  the  north 
extent  of  the  Dragoons  in  south- 
central Arizona.  He  remained  a 
rancher  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Billy  Fourr’s  adventure  did  not 
end,  however,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  his  ranch,  known  .as  Buena 
Vista.  For  many  years  he  fought 
the  onslaughts  of  the  diminishing 
rustlers,  until  eventu.ally  the  lean 
years  grew  to  fruitful  ones.  At 
Buena  Vista  his  wife,  who  survived 
him  and  had  for  si.xty-threc  years 
been  his  companion  through  all  the 
rigors  of  frontier  life,  bore  him 
seven  more  children.  She,  Miss 
Lucinda  Nunn,  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  1868,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Immigrant  family,  and 
remained  to  share  Billy  Fourr’s  ad- 
venturous life  while  her  parents 
went  on  to  California. 

All  through  the  later  r'cars  of 
his  life,  Billy  Fourr  remained  a 
vivid  and  accurate  raconteur  of  the 
Indian  skirmishes  of  his  early  years 
spent  near  Prescott  and  on  the 
freighting  trails  through  southern 
Arizona.  Fortunately,  Indians  both- 
ered him  little  at  his  ranch. 

Billy  Fourr  would  have  passed  his 
ninety-sixth  year  June  1 1 . For 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a century, 
seventy-three  and  one-half  years, 
he  endured  the  hardships  and  pri- 


vations known  only  to  the  pioneer 
of  frontier  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  to  succeed,  of  the  many 
who  attempted,  in  carving  their 
empires  out  of  an  apparent  waste- 
land beset  only  with  obstacles. 

Beside  the  grave  of  his  son,  Roy, 
who  was  killed  during  the  World 
War,  Billy  Fourr  was  buried  Janu- 
ary 11,  in  the  Benson  cemetery. 

ALBERT  STEINFELD 

Thoroughly  a friend  to  the  strug- 
gling prospector  and  enterprise, 
whether  it  was  of  mining  or  of  the 
range,  immigrant  boy  and  Arizon.a 
pioneer  of  1872,  born  in  Hannover, 
Germany,  December  23,  1854,  Al- 
bert Steinfeld  died  on  the  morning 
of  February  8,  in  Tucson,  after  an 
illness  of  eight  weeks. 

Albert  Steinfeld,  the  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  came  alone  by  boat 
and  stage  to  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, thence  overland  to  Tucson 
where,  in  the  space  of  sixty-three 
years  he  was  to  pace  his  transition 
from  an  immigrant  boy  to  success- 
ful merchant,  miner,  banker,  and 
philanthropist  with  that  of  a south- 
west outpost  to  a bustling  city. 
Neither  would  have  been  quite  pos- 
sible without  the  other. 

The  mercantile  store  to  which 
he  had  come  merely  to  clerk  for 
his  uncles,  A.  and  L.  Zeckendorf, 
became  his  own  in  1904.  A canny 
judge  of  hum.in  nature,  good-heart- 
ed toward  his  fellowmen,  Mr. 
Steinfeld,  literally,  started  hun- 
dreds on  their  w^ay  to  mining  and 
cattle-growing  livelihoods;  with 
unlimited  credit  carried  many  of 
them  through  misfortune  and 
drought.  In  m.iny  cases  he  received 
no  return  from  his  investment — 
apparently  wanted  none.  But  while 
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countless  of  his  ventures,  which  he 
backed  with  steady  faith  in  Ari- 
zona copper  and  mankind,  were 
short-lived,  others  prosp<:red  for 
those  who  assumed  their  responsi- 
bility after  he  had  seen  them  safely 
on  their  way.  Principal  of  these 
are  the  Ray  mines  at  Ray,  and  the 
Copper  Queen  at  Bisbee.  The  en- 
tire State  in  mining  felt  the  force 
of  his  early  backing. 

The  chronology  of  Mr.  Stein- 
feld’s  life  is  the  story  of  the  phy- 
sical growth  of  Tucson  where  he 
made  his  home  for  the  span  of  his 
life  in  his  adopted  country.  Tuc- 
son’s first  banks  were  built  and 
opened  because  Mr.  Steinfeld 
proved  the  mainstay  of  their  in- 
auguration. His  hand  was  exten- 
sively put  to  real  estate.  A few 
years  ago  his  dream  of  at  some  time 
providing  Tucson  with  the  most 
modern  in  hostelries  took  form  in 
the  Pioneer  hotel.  Its  naming  was 
in  his  honor.  Unfailingly  he  re- 
invested his  earnings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  Throughout 
the  years,  however,  he  remained 
identified  as  a merchant.  As  Tuc- 
son grew,  so  grew  his  mercantile 
business  which,  at  his  death,  stood 
the  leading  and  sole  establishment 
of  its  amplitude  in  Tucson. 

Mr.  Steinfeld  was  married  to 
Miss  Bettina  Donau,  daughter  of 
Simon  Donau,  in  February,  1883. 
To  them  were  born  four  children, 
two  daughters,  Irene  and  Viola,  and 
two  sons,  Lester  and  Harold. 

Following  Masonic  funeral  ser- 
vices, February  10,  Mr.  Steinfeld 
was  burled  in  Evergreen  cemetery 
north  of  Tucson. 


FRANK  GIRAGI 

After  nearly  half  a century  an 
Arizonan,  Frank  GiragI,  seventy- 
seven  year  old,  died  November  19, 
at  his  home  in  Winslow.  Mr.  Gi- 
ragi  came  to  Tombstone  when  the 
town  was  in  its  most  thriving  years. 
For  thirty-seven  years  he  worked 
in  mines  of  Tombstone  and  of 
Mexico,  after  which  he  retired. 
His  sons,  Columbus,  George  and 
Louis  later  came  to  be  known  as 
prominent  northern  Arizona  pub- 
lishers. He  was  a native  of  North- 
ern Italy.  Burial  was  at  Prescott. 

MRS.  NEIL  WILSON 

(Mrs.  Neil  Wilson,  for  forty-two 
years  a resident  of  Mohave  county, 
died  Sunday,  January  27,  in  King- 
man.  She  was  a native  of  England. 

I’HOMAS  COWPERTHWAITE 

Mining  engineer  and  legislator, 
Thomas  Cowperthwaite,  fifty-seven 
years  old,  for  many  years  a Co- 
chise county  resident,  died  in  a 
Phoenix  hospital  January  25.  He 
had  been  an  Arizona  resident  for 
twenty-sev'en  years.  Native  of 
Northumberland,  England,  Mr. 
Cowperthwaite  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  a youth.  He  was  schooled 
in  mines  in  Missouri  and  mined  in 
Colorado  before  taking  residence  in 
the  State.  He  served  as  Cochise 
county  representative  in  the  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  legislatures;  had 
served  for  many  years  as  safety 
director  for  the  Calumet  and  Ari- 
zona Mining  Company.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  safety  di- 
rector for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  In  Arizona. 
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MRS.  MARY  RIGGS 
Mrs.  Mary  Riggs,  ninety-seven- 
year-old  pioneer,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  families  of 
the  Willcox  region  of  southern  Ari- 
zona, died  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  at  the  Riggs  Ranch.  A 
native  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  Riggs 
came  to  Arizona  in  1877.  With 
her  husband,  Brannick  Riggs,  with 
whom  she  had  weathered  the  Civil 
War  days,  she  settled  in  the  Will- 
cox district  at  a time  when  neigh- 
bors were  few  and  far  apart.  Bur- 
i.al  was  in  the  family  private  ceme- 
tary. 


HARRINGTON  BLAUVELT 
Native  of  Harrington,  New  Jer- 
sey, pioneer  Arizonan  of  1882, 
Harrington  Blauvelt  died  in  Pres- 
cott, January  2.  He  was  seventy- 
two  years  old.  Well  known  in 
mining  circles,  Mr.  Blauvelt  set- 
tled first  in  Tucson  where  he  lived 
for  four  years.  He  moved  to  live 
three  years  in  Pinal  county,  after 
which  period  he  re-moved  to  Yava- 
pai county  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 


They  Built  the  West,  An  Epic 
of  Rails  and  Cities  by  Glenn 
Chesney  Quiett.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury.  $S.OO. 

A dramatic  record  of  building 
the  west’s  urban  civilization,  treat- 
ing the  period  of  50  years  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Quiett’s 
narrative  sets  forth  in  terms  of  per- 
sonalities the  builders,  men  of  vis- 
ion, daring  and  organizing  genius, 
who  transformed  the  frontier. 
Among  these  sometimes  predatory 
men  are  Palmer  of  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific; Strong  of  the  Santa  F e ; 
Huntington  and  associates,  Stan- 
ford, Hopkins  and  Crocker  of  the 
Central  Pacific;  Durant  and  Ames 
brothers  of  Union  Pacific;  the  elder 
Hearst  and  numerous  others.  The 
lusty  qualities  of  such  growing  cities 
as  Denver,  San  Francisco,  S.an  Di- 
ego, Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Spo- 
kane and  others  are  told  in  a swift- 
ly moving  tale  that  endeavors  to 
incorporate  into  one  book  almost  too 
immense  a period  for  compression. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 

When  Old  Trails  Were  New, 
7'he  Story  of  Taos.  By  Blanche 
C.  Grant.  Press  of  the  Pion- 
eers. $3.00. 

The  village  of  Taos  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century  to  its  modern 


occupation  by  American  artists 
forms  the  theme  for  this  new  book, 
which  represents  years  of  careful 
research.  While  few  documentarv 
evidences  may  be  found  of  the 
Spanish  days,  Miss  Grant  builds  on 
what  scraps  there  are,  a moving, 
picturesque  tale.  The  era  of  the 
Indian,  the  don,  and  padre;  the 
days  of  trappers,  traders  and 
freighters  all  have  their  apportioned 
place  in  the  changeful  life  of  Taos. 
The  coming  of  the  first  artists,  ef- 
fect of  the  Civil  War,  interweaving 
of  Indian  customs  and  white  man’s 
civilization;  the  penitentes,  miners’ 
tales  and  other  events  in  the  town’s 
life  are  given  in  this  well  written 
and  illustrated  new  volume. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 

Pioneer  Padre.  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Eusebio  Francisco 
Kino.  by  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys, 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  Southwest 
Press,  193  5.  xi  plus  230  pp., 
$3.00. 

A biographical  interpretation  of 
Padre  Kino,  beloved  apostle  of  the 
Southwest,  in  convenient  and  pop- 
ular form  is  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  literature  of  the  Southwest. 
This  the  author  purports  to  supply 
in  his  Pioneei-  Padre,  and  admirably 
has  he  succeeded. 

Rapidly  sketching,  the  author 
immediately  acquaints  the  reader 
with  the  sparseness  of  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  birth, 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  of  Eu- 
sebio Francisco  Chini  (Chini  be- 
came Kino  when  the  young  padre 
arrived  in  New  Spain).  The  fa- 
miliar story  of  the  Italian  youth 
in  German  institutions  of  higher 
learning  where  he  emerges  to  a 
point  of  scholarly  recognition  for 
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adeptness  in  mathematics  and  geo- 
praphv  is  recounted.  The  missionary 
zeal  'aroused  through  contact  with 
San  Francisco  Xavier  while  the 
youthtful  Kino  lay  ill  unto  death, 
was  supplemented  by  the  call  of  his 
blood  and  of  adventure  thus  to 
cause  him  to  abandon  a career  as 
a scientist  to  enter  the  Jesuit  Or- 
der as  a missionary  to  the  New 
World. 

Conditioned  by  circumstances 
characteristic  of  the  slow  and  in- 
frequent transportation  to  the  New 
World,  the  young  padre  landed  in 
Vera  Cruz  on  May  9,  1681,  though 
his  first  preparation  for  the  jour- 
ney began  early  in  the  spring  of 
1678.  With  deft  strokes.  Dr.  Wyl- 
lys  acquaints  the  reader  with  the 
role  of  the  mission  and  mission- 
aries of  New  Spain,  so  that  he  is 
prepared  to  follow  the  enthusiastic 
padre  in  his  career  as  director  of  an 
institution — the  mission  which, 
while  sponsored  by  the  Crown  of 
Spain  as  an  instrumentality  for 
temporal  advancement,  at  the^  same 
time  gave  opportunity  to  a sincere 
churchman  for  a career  of  unselfish 
devotion. 

From  Mexico  City  to  the  first 
entrada  into  Baja  California,  until 
fate  and  the  need  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  for  a half  million  dollars 
directed  Kino’s  course  to  the  land 
of  the  Plmas  (Pimeria  Baja  and 
Pimeria  Alta),  the  story  moves  en- 
tertainingly on,  directed  by  a well 
trained  writer. 

For  a historian  Familiar  with  the 
detail  of  an  historical  era  it  is  not 
alw.avs  easy  to  differentiate  between 
that' which  will  hold  the  general 
reader  and  that  which  will  confuse 
his  interest  to  the  point  of  despair, 
but  Dr.  Wyllys  seems  to  have  the 


faculty  for  telling  a story  enter- 
tainingly and  well.  At  certain 
points  in  the  narrative  there  may  be 
a tendency  to  lose  the  character  of 
Kino  in  answering  an  urge  to  tell 
about  the  country  and  the  institu- 
tions. If  this  happens  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  chapter  on  the  land  oj  the 
Pimas  and  the  one  entitled  “New 
Spain  Looks  Northward.”  Yet  Kino 
emerges  clear  cut  and  more  easily 
understood  because  of  the  clearness 
of  the  setting  into  which  he  goes. 

That  Kino’s  famous  mission  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores 
served  as  a base  for  his  operations 
into  the  borderhands  throughout  his 
career  is  the  Interpretation  given  by 

Dr.  Wyllys.  Numerous  entradas  into 

the  Altar  vallev,  explorations  on  the 
trail  of  the  blue  shell,  and  the_  es- 
tablishment of  a chain  of  missions 
all  gained  impetus  from  the  mother 
mission  of  which  Father  Kino  vv.is 
for  about  twenty-four  years  padre 
superior. 

Concerning  the  early  controversy 
over  whether  Baja  California  was 
an  island  or  a peninsula,  the  writer 
assigns  credit  as  follows  to  Kino: 
“In  justice,  however.  Kino  cannot 
be  given  all  the  credit  for  his  con- 
viction that  Baja  California  was  not 
an  Island.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a century  and  a half  before, 
the  old  Spanish  navigator,  Ulloa, 
and  others,  had  proved  the  country 
a peninsula  . . . Kino  would  mere- 
ly convince  the  world  that  the  earli- 
est voyagers  and  map-makers  were, 
after  all,  correct.”  _ _ 

The  rivalry  between  the  missions 
and  private  enterprise  in  the  econ- 
omic realm  receives  recognition  and 
Is  given  realism  In  the  details  of 
Kino’s  difficulties  with  propag.anda 
eminating  from  the  secular  foes  of 
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the  padres.  “Prob.ibIy  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  although  Kino  may  not 
have  perceived  it,  was  that  the  fron- 
tier of  Spanish  settlement  was  be- 
ginning to  press  too  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  the  mission  padres,  and 
to  work  havoc  with  the  Indians  and 
undermine  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries.”  (p.  176) 

Yuletide  at  a Sonora  frontier 
mission  is  entertainingly  portrayed 
on  page  178.  “Truly,  the  good 
padre  had  need  of  a holiday  diver- 
sion. His  days  were  filled  with 
bickerings  and  threats  of  violence 
between  Spanish  soldiers  and  set- 
tlers on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
peaceful  but  not  cringing  Pimas  on 
the  other.” 

From  this  biography  the  charac- 
ter of  Kino  emerges  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  stalwarts  of  old 
whose  fame  is  enduring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southwest.  “Kino  was 
more  than  a missionary.  He  was 
an  explorer  of  the  first  rank  . . . 
Nor  was  Kino  merely  an  explorer. 
To  a miserable  population  h e 
brought  the  means  of  a better  liveli- 
hood, in  the  shape  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  horses  and  mules.  ...  In 
an  economic  sense,  Kino  was  both 
the  founder  and  exponent  of  Pime- 
ria  Alta.” 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Part  One,  Approach ; Part 
Two,  Quest;  Part  Three,  .Achieve- 
ment. Almost  an  equal  number  of 
chapters  occur  In  each  part.  The 
author  probably  reaches  his  zenith 
as  a biographer  in  Part  Three,  and 
especially  in  his  chapter  entitled 
“Anocheclda.” 

I'he  author.  Dr.  Wyllys,  is  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College  at  Tempe,  Ari- 
zona. A trained  historian  and  a 


pupil  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Bolton,  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  task  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  main  writ- 
ten sources  and  an  Insight  which 
must  belong  to  a pupil  of  that  pi- 
oneer in  Hispanic  American  and 
Southwestern  history. 

Waldo  E.  Waltz. 

Dksert  Wife.  By  Hilda  Faunce. 
Illustrations  by  W.  Langdon 
Kihn.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  $3.00. 
.Arizona  would  seem  to  have  been 
a man’s  state,  if  one  judges  by  writ- 
ten records  of  past  and  present. 
Pioneer  women’s  stories  have  been 
neglected,  except  at  long  intervals 
when  a book  dealing  with  the  fem- 
i n i n e side  of  .Arizona’s  develop- 
ment, women’s  courage,  privations, 
vision  and  helpfulness  is  printed. 
Vmished  Arizena  by  Martha  Sum- 
merhayes  gave  such  a story,  the 
author  telling  vividly  of  her  ex- 
periences as  an  army  officer’s  bride 
in  Arizona  during  Indian  wars. 

Little  has  been  written  since  that 
early  and  out  of  print  book  either 
by  or  about  women  on  the  frontier. 
Fortunately  our  literature  has  been 
added  to  this  past  year  by  Desert 
Wife  by  Mrs.  Faunce,  and  Cote- 
man's  Wife  by  Mary  Kidder  Rak. 
Traders  to  the  Navajos  bv  Frances 
Gillmor  and  Louisa  Wade  Wether- 
ill,  despite  Its  authors,  deals  more 
largely  with  the  story  of  white 
and  red  men  on  the  reservation. 

Desert  Wife  is  one  of  those  bio- 
graphical tales  that  possiesses  suffi- 
cient detachment  and  objectiveness 
to  make  it  worth  while.  The  auth- 
or tells  of  years  spent  on  the  Nava- 
jo Indian  Reservation  at  the  Cov- 
ered Wells  trading  post.  She  was 
Isolated  from  all  the  comforts  of 
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civilization;  her  privacy  impirrged 
upon  by  Indian  women  seeking 
help,  council,  comfort;  her  trad- 
ing post  was  the  hub  of  reservation 
life  for  that  section. 

She  catches  expertly  and  truly 
the  tone-color  and  feel  of  northern 
Arizona;  the  life  of  the  Navajos 
with  their  eccentricities,  gossip, 
heroics,  and  age-old  customs.  Her 
development  of  several  characters, 
principal!}'  the  Old  Bnazard  the 
Little  Cranls  and  the  Little  Bidoni 
and  his  wives,  are  excellent,  ^ot 
once  through  the  book  docs  she 
dramatize  or  over  emphasize  these 
people  who  traded  wool  for  canned 
goods,  who  were  friendly  or  bitter, 
or  who  aired  their  domestic^  or  tri- 
bal difficulties  across  the  post’s  coun- 
ter Nor  docs  she  stoop  to  self-pity 
or  incriminations  when  writing  of 
her  own  experiences,  which  were 
hardly  pleasant  at  times  and  often 
severely  lonely  and  difficult  with  a 
silent  man  of  the  west  as_husb.ind. 

There  is  no  hesitation  m enthu- 
siastically recommending  De^rt 
Wife  to  every  type  of  reader.  The 
spirit  and  style  are  simple,  sound, 
and  suit.able  to  the  story. 

Bernice  Cosui.ich. 

Arizona  Peace  Names.  By  Will 
C.  Barnes,  University  of  Ari- 
zona. $1.50. 


The  fascination  of  place  names 
has  seldom  been  better  exernph- 
fied  than  in  this  work  by  Will 
C.  Barnes,  who  for  over  thirty 
years  has  been  gleaning  inform.a- 
lion  from  “everybody  who  had 
a story  to  tell  as  to  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  Arizona  names.”_  The 
book  is  as  colorful  as  its  tamous 
author,  and  a quarry  from  which 


many  of  us  expect  to  get  a great 
deal  of  information  and  entertain- 
ment. Scores  of  other  place- 
name  enthusiasts  are  sure  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  it  is  certain  that  for  many 
years  his  book  will  be  made  lib- 
eral use  of.  . 

Arizona  is  unusually  rich  m 
Interesting  names.  Conquistadors, 
Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Mormons, 
miners,  cowlx>ys,  even  geologists 
have  contributed  liberally. 
ing  the  origin  of  names  such  as 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Tombstone, 
Skull  Valley,  Christm'as,  Easter, 
Hassavampa,  Wickyty-wizz  must 
have  been  a labor  filled  with  joy. 
Poker  Mountain,  Freezout  Creek, 
Paradise  Creek  (which  “failed  be- 
caus'e  of  financial  troubles”). 
Show  low,  Snowflake,  Vinegaron 
Well,  Globe,  Adamana,  C h a r - 
mingdale,  Eloy  (really  a very 
profanie  bit  of  nomenclature), 
Harqua  Hala,— these  and  a thous- 
and more  are  to  be  found  on  the 
map  of  Arizona.  Our  climate  and 
our  scenery  have  evidently  been 
fertile  aids  to  the  im.agination. 
Wishbone  Mt.,  Total  Wreck,  Pep- 
per Sauce  Wash,  Monkey  Springs 
Horse  Thief  Basin,  Canon  del 
Muerto,  Cascabcl,  Superstition 
IVIts. — one  keeps  turning  the  bUU 
pages  of  Mr.  Barnes’s  volume  to 
discover  the  embedded  history. 
And  with  history  the  author  _ is 
unusually  generous,  luckily  going 
far  beyond  the  limits  his  subject 
might  have  imposed  upon  a more 
academic  writer.  There  is  even 
a ten-page  list  of  “First  Things 
in  Arizona.”  Much  of  this  val- 
uable material  might  have  been 
lost  if  not  salvaged  here,  some  of 
It  Is  even  what  Mr.  Barnes  loves 
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to  call  “unrecorded.”  Evidently 
talent  developed  in  his  old  days 
of  Indian  scouting  has  been  turned 
to  good  advantage. 

Of  course  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Hosts  of  our  place  names 
are  difficult.  Even  the  name  Ari- 
zona, after  all  the  research  lav- 
ished upon  it  by  successive  his- 
torians, still  has  its  mystery,  no- 
body having  been  able  to  account 
for  its  application  to  so  wide  a 
territory.  Tucson  also,  though  its 
derivation  seems  certain,  offers 
two  puzzling  features,  being 
found  in  Ohio  and  Peru.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Tombstone 
is  disputed.  Material  uncovered 
in  the  Father  Kino  diaries  has 
yet  to  be  made  use  of.  Such  books 
as  Mrs.  Sanchez’  delightful 
ish  a?td  Indian  Place  Names  of 
California  ought  to  throw  light 
on  many  of  our  Arizona  names. 

lAnd  after  the  work  of  discov- 
ering or  verifying  origins  has  been 
fairly  exhausted,  there  will  still 
remain  the  long  and  difficult  task 
of  making  generalizations  and  de- 
ductions, sure  to  result  in  inter- 
esting articles  on  such  topics  as 
the  history  and  the  poetry  in  our 
names.  Ultimatelv  the  names 
of  all  our  western  country,  in- 


cluding Mexico,  must  be  studied 
together. 

Bur  this  more  serious  work  need 
not  keep  us  from  the  present  en- 
joyment offered  by  Mr.  Barnes. 
Anyone  can  find  entertainment  in 
looking  up  what  is  said  of  Galiuro, 
Phoenix  (it  was  a matter  of  sur- 
prise and  gratification  to  discover 
how  narrowly  our  capital  city 
came  to  being  called  by  the  eu- 
phonious and  suggestive  name  of 
Swilling),  Music  Mountains,  Del 
Shay  Basin,  Kymo,  Nutrioso — to 
mention  at  random  only  a few. 
Spenazuina  and  Wepo  (Hopi  for 
onion)  are  almost  too  good  to  be 
true. 

Doubtless  many  of  Mr.  Barnes’s 
conjectures  will  be  supplanted  by 
the  discoveries  of  later  investiga- 
tors; but  just  as  doubtless  his  work 
will  always  be  referred  to  with 
high  respect  by  all  who  know  the 
difficulties  of  his  subject.  We  are 
grateful  to  him  for  opening  up 
so  rich  a field  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  who  have  any  love  of  fron- 
tier flavor,  imagination  touched  by 
humor,  and  a salty  raciness  pos- 
sessed by  all  too  few  of  our  writ- 
ers on  place  names. 

SiDNEV  F.  Pattison. 
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Arthur  Lucan  Walker, 

Ian.  U,  186,3;  E.M.  Columbia, 

Lr.,  1885-7,  general  supt.,  1887-93,  Old  Domm.on  Cop- 

nef  Co  Ariz.;  msr.  Baltimore  Electrolytic  Refining  Co,, 
T893-99;  mgr.’Per^th  Amboy  l^N.  J.)  plant  of  Anu  Smelung 
and  Refining  Co.,  1899-1906;  dir.  same,  1906-7,  pro  • 
metallurgy,  Columbia  U„  1908  to  1928;  consulting  metal- 
lurgist, Columbia  U„  1908  to  1928;  consulting  metallurgist 
1908  to  datcj  editor,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  i 

specll  lectu;er  metallurgy.  Post  Graduate  School,  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1912;  Tgfg' 

lurgy,  new  engineering  school.  Harvard  Univers  y • 

In  1898  invented  the  Walker  mech.  casting  machine  vhich 
entirely  revolutionized  methods  for  casting  refined  coppw  . 
into  shapes;  in  1902  invented  a new  system 
arrangement  in  electrolytic  copper  refining 
ing  metallurgist-at-large  for  ordance,  War  Dept.  191  M8. 
Mem.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers;  Brit- 
ish Institution  of  Mining  and 

Electrochem.  Soc.;  Mining  and  Metallurgical  So ae^ 
America.  Honor  Societies— Sigma  XI,  Tau  Beta  Pi.  Mem. 
Division  of  Engineering,  National  Research  Council.  Club  . 
University,  Columbia  University,  Mining  Club  (1  resident), 
Psi  Upsilmi,  Richmond  Country  Club.  Home,  New  1 ork 
City,— From  Who^s  Who  in  932-3  J. 

Clair  Eugene  Willson  developed  an  interest  m a study 
of  theatrical  activities  in  the  west  while  teaching  in  Elko, 
Nevada.  Upon  locating  at  Douglas  where  he  has  been 
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teaching  for  four  years,  he  became  attracted  to  the  Bird 
Cage  Theater  and  to  Schieifelin  Hall  by  the  possibilities 
of  a thorough  search  into  their  true  history.  This  study  was 
the  basis  for  the  granting  of  a Master’s  degree  to  him  by 
Northwestern  University,  He  feels  that  the  study  of  the 
frontier  theater  contains  a picture  of  our  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

Will  C,  Barnes  came  to  Arizona  as  a boy,  served  in  the 
army  during  the  Apache  war,  entered  the  cattle  business  at 
the  end  of  his  military  career,  and  in  1 888  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Arizona  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  He  was 
in  the  Forest  Service  for  twenty-one  years,  later  assuming 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board, 

Samuel  L,  Pattee,  attorney  in  Tucson,  has  for  years 
been  interested  in  public  affairs  of  the  State,  He  has  sat  as 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  for  a number  of  years  was  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  in  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, and  at  the  present  time  is  regent  of  that  Institution, 
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The  following  University  of  Arizona  Bulletins  on  historical  subjects 
are  available  for  sale  at  the  prices  indicated. 

Barnks,  Will  C. 

A rl-^ona  Place  Names.  1395.  503  pp.  3 maps.  (Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  General  Bulletin  No.  2)  

The  oriijin  and  historic  data  associated  with  .Arizona 
place  names. 

Cummings,  Byron 

Cuicinlco  and  the  Archaic  Culture  of  Mexico.  1933. 

55  pp.  35  illus.,  plan.  (E^niversity  of  .Arizona  Social 

Science  Bulletin  No.  4) 

.A  scientifically  accurate  picture  of  a flourishing  culture 
which  antedated  the  Aztecs  is  reconstructed  from  the 
architecture  and  artifacts  of  the  temple  of  Cuicuilco. 

Hubuard,  Howard  .A. 

A Chafter  in  Early  Arizona  Transfortation  History;  the 
Arizona  Narroiv  Gauge  Railroad  Co?npany.  1934.  64 
pp.  front.,  3 illus.,  map.  (University  of  Arizona  Social 

Science  Bulletin  No.  6) 

A history  of  a road  projected  to  run  from  Tucson  to 
Globe  in  the  eighties,  with  a detailed  account  of  its  in- 
tricate financial  aftermath. 

Lockett,  Hattie  Greene 

The  Unwritten  Literature  of  the  Hopi.  1933.  102  pp. 

15  illus.  (E^niversity  of  .Arizona  Social  Science  Bulletin 

No.  2) 

. .A  brief  survey  of  present  day  Hopi  culture  in  .Arizona  and 
an  examination  into  the  myths  and  traditions  constituting 
the  unwritten  literature  of  the  Hopi.  Includes  a transla- 
tion of  seven  legends  as  told  the  author  by  living  Hopi 
story  tellers. 

Lockwood,  Frank  C. 

With  Padre  Kino  on  the  Trail.  1934.  142  pp.  23 

illus.,  map.  (ELiiversity  of  .Arizona  Social  Science  Bulle- 
tin No.  5) 

Kino  the  familiar  friend  and  comrade  in  a vigorous  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Jesuit  priest 
who  established  the  famous  Kino  chain  of  missions  in 
Sonora  and  southern  .Arizona. 

Address  orders  to  the  Librarian,  University  of  .Arizona,  Tucson, 
-Arizona. 
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HOPILAND 

By  Clara  Lee  Fraps 


Three  lone  mesas,  with  the  most  colorful  and  picturesque 
desert  in  the  world  stretching  away  below  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  level  plains  interspersed  with  purple  buttes 
here,  red  ones  there,  blue  ones  yonder  this  is  the  perfect 
land  in  which  an  ancient  American  people  reside  m peaceful 
repose  and  contentment — the  Hopi  Indians  of  northeastern 
Arizona.  The  name  of  the  people  themselves  indicates 
their  character,  Hopi  meaning  “peaceful  ones.”' 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  life  of  the  Hopi  by 
the  globe-trotter,  Indian  agent,  novice  archaeologist,  Indian 
trader,  explorer,  government  official,  school  teacher,  sec- 
tarian, and,  most  important,  the  trained  archaeologist  and 
ethnologist.  Although  all  material  does  not  coincide  m de- 
tail (for  many  personal  opinions  have  been  inserted)  cer- 
tain manifest  facts  have  been  established  which  cannot  be 
refuted.  These  facts,  with  a few  Hopi  myths,  will  be  here- 
in set  forth. 

The  main  divisions  of  this  article  are:  Hopiland,  a de- 
scription of  the  country j the  ancestors  of  phe  Hopi,  includ- 
ing all  that  is  known  of  their  homes  and  life;  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Americans,  what  they  found  here,  what 
they  brought  with  them,  and  their  influence  on  the  Indians; 
and  the  present  status  and  possible  future  of  the  Hopi. 

^ The  name  Moqui,  applied  to  these  people,  especially  in  early  Spanish 
times,  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  “banged  hair,”  referring  to  the 
habit  of  these  people  of  cutting  or  banging  the  hair  above  the  eyes. 
Even  todav  Hopi  men  follow  this  custom. 
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4 ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

Description  of  Land 

As  a general  introduction  to  the  land  of  the  prehlstonc 
Hopij  let  me  quote  the  following,  “No  region  in  the  world 
is  more  picturesque  than  the  150,000  square  miles  of  the 
cliff-dwellers’  country  j and  of  all  that  strange  land  of  mesa 
and  canyon,  no  portion  is  more  beautiful  than  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  Arizona,  nearly  up  to  the  Utah 
line.”-  The  present  Navajo  reservation  was  the  scene  of 
much  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Hopi 
group;  hence  “Navajo  Country”  will  often  be  referred  to  m 
this  section  dealing  with  the  early  or  prehistoric  Hopi. 

Topography 

“Apparently  a plain,”  the  country  “is  higher  above  the 
seas  than  the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  Its  peaks  are 
few  and  far  and  blue;  yet  it  is  digitated  with  innumerable 
valleys— sudden,  deep,  wild  gashes  in  the  stone  table  land. 
Probably  no  other  equal  area  in  the  world  has  so  many  cliff- 
walled  water  courses  as  this  arid  and  almost  waterless  land. 
It  Is  one  of  its  fascinating  contradictions  that  where  there 
Is  the  least  water,  the  erosion  is  more  lasting,  more  vast, 
and  more  beautiful  than  In  any  land  of  broad  and  mighty 
rivers.  The  whole  Incomparable  course  of  the  Amazon 
shows  less  cliff-carving  than  is  visible  now  as  the  workman- 
ship of  a petty  stream  whose  very  tadpoles  must  almost 
stand  on  their  heads  to  keep  their  gills  wet.” 

In  its  larger  topographic  relations  the  country  of  the 
cliff-dwellers  Is  part  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  province,  a re- 
gion of  flat-lying  or  slightly  tilted  rocks  cut  by  canyons 
and  surmounted  by  mesas  and  buttes.*  The  general  sur- 
face is  about  5,500'feet  above  sea  level.  “Mesa  butte,  vol- 
canic neck,  canyon,  wash,  repeated  indefinitely  are  the 
elements  of  the  Navajo  landscape.  Alcoves,  recesses,  and 
miniature  erosion  forms  of  great  variety  and  rare  beauty 

^Lummis,  Southwest  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  pp.  34-36. 
® Idem. 

■*  Gregory,  Navajo  Country,  pp.  21-22. 
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stand  as  ornamental  carvings  on  the  larger  architectural  | 

features,  and  over  all  is  spread  an  evenly  developed  sheet  1 

of  wind-blown  sand  . . . The  main  surface  slopes  of  the  i 

country  descend  northward  to  the  San  Juan  and  southward  I 

to  the  Puerco  and  Little  Colorado.  Topographic  features  | 

of  all  grades  show  the  influence  of  aridity  . . . The  stream 
channels  are  generally  without  water,  yet  enormous  accumu- 
lations of  coarse  alluvium,  the  product  of  floods,  are  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  In  many  places  bed  rock  is  swept  clean 
by  winds;  elsewhere  it  is  covered  with  dunes;  talus  slopes  | 

are  in  general  replaced  by  bare  rock  walls.  The  desert,  | 

however,  is  a ‘painted  desert.’  The  gray  tones  of  many  j 

other  regions  are  lacking.  In  their  place  are  reds  and  i 

browns,  blues,  and  greens,  in  masses  miles  in  extent,  and  • 

they  are  mingled  to  form  ‘variegated  shales’  of  the  earlier  i 

explorers.”*  It  was  in  this  land  of  many  forms  and  many 
colors  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hopi  built  their  homes  and 
lived  their  picturesque  lives.  | 

Climate 

The  climate  of  northern  Arizona  a thousand  or  several 
thousand  years  past  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  today. 

“The  characteristic  storm  is  the  thunder-shower  of  extreme 
violence,  lasting  usually  less  than  an  hour.”®  Generally 
only  a few  square  miles  receive  the  benefit  of  these  down- 
pours. Long  continued  rains  are  Infrequent.  In  general, 
summer  is  the  rainy  season  and  spring  the  dry  season,  while 
fall  and  winter  occupy  intermediate  positions.  The  dry 
season  is  the  growing  season  for  most  crops;  hence  it  seems 
that  the  seasonable  distribution  of  rain  is  unfavorable  for  , 

agriculture,  or  for  the  vigorous  reproduction  of  many  grass-  j 

es.  “The  rainfall  of  July  becomes  therefore  the  critical  | 

climatic  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Navajo  and  likewise  the 
modern  Hopi.  If  his  prayers  to  the  rain  gods  are  answered, 
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his  corn  crop  is  assured,  and  grass  springs  up  from  the  desert 
floors}  if  his  prayer  is  denied,  the  crop  is  a failure.” 

Temperature 

Temperature  is  highly  influenced  by  topographic  position 
and  elevation.  High  temperatures  and  great  dally  range 
are  common,  but  are  accompanied  by  cloudless  skies  and 
dry  air.  A day  when  the  thermometer  reached  80  degrees, 
followed  by  ice  the  next  morning,  was  experienced  by  a 
geologist  working  in  the  country.  Killing  frosts  are  of 
long  duration  at  many  places  on  the  reservation,  and  great- 
ly shorten  the  growing  days.® 

Wind 

“Extensive  areas  of  dunes  and  rippled  flat  edian  sands, 
widely  spread  over  the  Navajo  Reservation,  bear  witness  to 
the  presence  of  winds.  Rocks  polished  and  etched  by  wind 
blown  sand,  vegetation  burled  waist  deep,  and  fields  of  corn 
with  leaves  cut  into  shreds,  are  every-day  sights.  Sand 
storms  are  frequent,  and  whirling  columns  of  dust  reach- 
ing high  into  the  air  may  be  counted  by  the  dozens  on  clear 
summer  days.  During  the  large  storms  the  sky  is  darken- 
ed and  the  swiftly  driven  sand  grains  impel  man  and  beast 
to  seek  shelter  in  some  friendly  arroyo.  These  storms  are 
at  their  worst  in  the  Painted  Desert,  along  the  fusayan  wash- 
es, and  on  the  Kalblto  Plateau.  The  oasis  of  Tuba  is  w'alled 
in  on  the  west  by  sand  piled  against  a wind  break  made  of 
trees,  and  the  school  grounds  at  Leupp  are  alternately  bur- 
led and  re-excavated.  Fine  sand,  driven  by  strong  winds, 
finds  its  way  into  the  best  constructed  buildings.”® 

Soil 

“The  broad  washes  and  their  Inumerable  tributaries  are 
flooded  with  stream-borne  debris  to  depths  exceeding  100 


^ Ibid.,  p.  61. 

® Ibid.,  pp.  49-66. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  68-69. 
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feet.  Alluvial  soil  is  also  displayed  in  fans  and  slopes  along 
the  valley  sides  and  in  terraces  clinging  to  canyon  walls  and 
a small  amount  of  transported  soil  marks  the  beds  o±  ex- 
tinct lakes.  Wind  also  has  played  a part  in  distributing 
surface  materials  ...  The  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
reservation  are  most  heavily  coated  with  wind  blown  soil 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  strong  prevailing  southwest  winds 
carry  impalpable  dust  to  all  parts  of  the  reservation. 

Rocks  relatively  poor  in  mineral  plant  food  form  the 
soil  of  this  country.  The  Moenkopi  shales  and  sandstones 
contain  objectionable  salts  and  a little  plant  food.  Shina- 
rump  conglomerate  contains  no  soil  of  value  to  plants,  while 
the  shales  of  the  Chinle  formation  develop  into  infertile 
“badlands.”  A higher  proportion  of  mineral  plant  foods 
is  contained  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  and  the  lavas  furnish 
a soil  of  high  fertility.^  Nevertheless,  the  soil  of  the 
reservation  is  fairly  fertile  largely  because  of  the  climate. 
“The  bits  of  food  sparingly  distributed  in  the  rocks  are 
accumulated  in  the  soils  of  the  washes  and  alluvial  fans. 
Here  the  food  is  stored  in  large  quantities  and  for  long  pe- 
riods, because  continuous  vigorous  ground  water  niovement 
is  lacking,  and  the  leaching  of  soluble  constituents  is  corres- 
pondingly checked.’”" 

Latitude  has  little  effect  apparently,  on  the  plant  life, 
while  topography  and  altitude  determine  plant  life  character. 

Flora 

The  main  flora  with  their  type  localities  are;  cottonwood, 
cactus,  and  yucca  in  the  Little  Colorado  valley j sagebrush 
and  greasewood  in  the  Upper  Pueblo  Colorado  wash;  pihon 
and  juniper  on  the  south  slope  of  Black  mesa;  and  yellow 
pine  on  Defiance  Plateau.  The  native  flora  is  important 
as  many  specimens  were  used  by  both  prehistoric  and  modern 
Hopis. 

Ibid.,  pp.  68-69. 

“ Idem. 

'^bid.,  p.  69. 
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Fauna 

The  native  fauna  will  be  considered  as  it  enters  so  charac- 
teristically into  Indian  life,  for  example,  the  use  of  rattlers 
in  the  famous  snake  dance,  the  use  of  animal  names  and 
symbols  for  various  clan  names,  etc.  Among  the  indigenous 
animals  are  the  rabbit,  prairie  dog,  coyote,  trade  rat,  field 
mouse,  snakes,  especially  rattlers,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  fox, 
wolf,  bear,  mountain  sheep  and  antelope.  Among  the  birds 
are  the  eagle,  wild  turkey,  crow,  duck,  crane,  hawk,  raven, 
owl,  catbird,  and  the  swallow.  Others,  less  munerous,  are 
to  be  found  in  local  areas.  Tarantulas  and  scorpions  arc 
common. 

Mineral  Wealth 

Within  the  reservation,  no  bodies  of  ores  of  value  have 
been  found.  The  few  copper  bells  which  have  been  found 
in  the  late  pueblo  ruins  of  the  Gila  drainage,  south  of  the 
reservation,  are  the  only  evidences  of  any  sort  of  metals, 
and  these  were  obtained  through  trade  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico.  The  extensive  coal  fields  of  Black  mesa  and 
western  New  Mexico  are  the  richest  formations  on  the  reser- 
vation. Some  oil  has  been  located  in  the  Little  Colorado 
region  and  farther  east. 

No  metal  tools  or  utensils  have  ever  been  unearthed  in 
the  cliff  ruins.  The  salt  deposits  a few  miles  south  of  Camp 
Verde  were  worked  in  prehistoric  days  as  evidenced  by  the 
stone  picks,  mummies,  sandals  and  mats  which  have  been 
recovered  in  recent  excavations  at  the  mine. 

II.  ORIGIN  AND  PREHISTORY 

Little  Is  definitely  known  of  the  origin  of  the  HopI  In- 
dians. The  accepted  Idea  is  that  they  belong  to  the  Sho- 
shonean  stock,  or  the  Uto-Aztecean  group.  Today  these 
stocks  extend  from  the  middle  of  Idaho  far  Into  Old  Mex- 
ico, and  present  manners  and  customs  so  widely  different 
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as  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  a common  root. 
Where  the  Hopi  came  from  originally  one  cannot  say  pos- 
itively. We  trace  their  ancestry  back  through  the  clifF- 
dwellers,  to  the  pit  house  people,  and  further,  to  the  earliest 
of  all  known  groups  in  Arizona,  the  cave  people.  At  the 
close  of  the  pit  house  period,  a group  of  brachycephalic  or 
broad  headed  people  appeared  in  the  Navajo  country,  fused 
with  the  dolecocephalic  or  long  headed  people  they  found 
there,  and  the  Pueblo  people  with  their  high  culture  resulted. 

Origin  Myths 

To  diverge  a moment  from  facts,  we  might  say  that  the 
myths  pertaining  to  the  origin  of  the  Hopi  are  interesting 
if  not  true.  Traces  of  the  origin  myth  are  to  be  found  in 
the  construction  of  the  “kiva,”  or  sacred  ceremonial  chamber. 
The  origin  myth  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Voth,^^  the 
first  dealing  with  the  creation  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
the  second  with  their  migration  from  the  underworld. 

Creation  of  People^® 

A very  long  time  ago  there  was  nothing  but  water.  In 
the  east  Hurulng  Wuhti,  a deity,  dwelt  in  a kiva  in  the  . 
eastern  ocean.  Another  Huruing  Wuhti  deity  lived  in  a 
similar  kiva  in  the  west.  The  sun  also  existed  at  this  time. 
The  two  deities  caused  some  land  to  appear  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  The  sun  in  his  journey  across  the  heavens 
saw  that  no  living  being  of  any  kind  inhabited  the  earth, 
so  he  spoke  to  the  deities  about  it.  The  east  and  the  west 
Huruing  Wuhtls  consulted,  created  a small  bird,  and  told  it 
to  fly  over  the  land  to  verify  the  sun’s  statement,  and  to 
look  where  the  sun  could  not  see.  This  the  bird  did,  and 
saw  no  one.  Thereupon  the  deity  of  the  west  created  many 
birds  and  told  them  to  fly  to  all  parts  of  the  land.  She 
also  made  many  animals  and  sent  them  out  to  inhabit  the 
earth.  The  deity  of  the  east  then  created  first  a woman, 
then  a man.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  kiva  and  over  a 

V'oth,  FI.  R.,  Traditions  of  the  Hofi,  pp.  1 and  10. 

Ibid.,  pp.  1-5, 
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rainbow  to  the  house  of  the  deity  of  the  west.  Here  they 
stayed  four  days,  then  went  out  to  find  themselves  a home. 
They  built  a small  simple  house,  similar  to  the  old  houses 
of  the  Hopi.  They  had  been  taught  a language  by  the 
deities,  and  they  were  able  to  understand  all  things. 

The  Spider  woman  who  lived  at  this  time,  but  whom  the 
bird  had  not  seen,  created  the  Spaniards  and  taught  them 
the  Spanish  tongue.  She  then  continued  to  create  pairs  of 
men  and  women,  but  all  at  once  she  discovered  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  create  a woman  for  a certain  man.  lhat 
is  why  there  are  always  some  single  men  among  the  Hopi. 
She  also  created  a woman  without  a man,  but  told  the 
woman  that  there  was  a single  man  somewhere,  and  to 
hunt  for  him.  This  the  woman  did,  and  when  she  found 
him  the  man  said,  “We  shall  remain  together.”  But  they 
quarreled  all  the  time,  and  other  people  learned  to  quarrel 
from  them.  Whenever  these  people  came  in  contact  with 
others  there  was  always  trouble.  The  deity  of  the  west  did 
not  like  the  contentions,  so  went  to  live  in  the  ocean  in  the 
middle  of  the  west.  She  told  the  people  that  if  they  wanted 
anything,  they  should  pray  to  her.  The  Huruing  Wuhti 
of  the  east  did  the  same  thing.  That  Is  why  the  Hopi  bury  - 
offerings  in  the  villages  to  the  two  deities. 

Exit  from  the  Underworld^® 

The  people  were  numerous  In  the  underworld,  and  were 
always  quarreling.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  leave,  and 
sent  a bird  to  find  an  exit,  where  they  could  get  away  from 
their  disagreeable  companions.  The  bird  was  too  weak,  so 
could  find  no  opening.  A second  larger  bird  was  created 
and  sent  on  the  same  mission,  and  this  one  succeeded.  Some 
trees  were  made  to  grow  which  would  be  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  people  in  order  that  they  might  climb  out  of  the 
hole.  Many  of  them  did,  but  when  they  came  out  of  the 
hole,  which  is  now  the  “sipapu’”^  In  the  kiva,  they  found 
the  world  dark.  Thev  made  a moon  of  dressed  buffalo 


pp.  10-16. 

The  “sipapu’’  is  the  sm.ill  hole  ne.ar  the  firepl.Tce  of  the  klva. 
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hide.  It  was  brighter  than  nothing  at  all,  but  it  was  still 
cold,  so  they  created  a sun  of  mochapu,  white  native  cloth, 
and  were  then  sufficiently  warm. 

Some  one  was  sent  to  investigate  a light,  and  found  it 
to  be  fire  around  a field  of  corn,  watermelons,  beans,  etc., 
v/hich  belonged  to  a man  who  turned  out  to  be  Skeleton. 
Skeleton  was  good  to  the  people,  and  gave  them  food  to 
eat.  Finally  they  decided  to  go  east  to  see  where  the  sun 
rose.  The  white  people  took  a southern  route,  the  Hopi 
a northern,  and  the  Pueblo  people  of  New  Mexico  went 
in  between.  They  soon  became  estranged  and  killed  one 
another.  The  Castilians  were  the  worst  and  made  war  on 
the  others.  They  were  the  first  to  reach  the  place  where 
the  sun  rose,  for  they  had  created  horses  and  could  travel 
faster.  The  other  groups  stopped  where  they  were  and 
stayed  there.^® 

Other  Myths 

Tales  of  the  wandering  of  the  Hopi  people,  why  they 
have  so  little  corn,  how  the  Yellow-Corn  Maiden  became  a 
bull  snake,  many  stories  relating  to  animals  sacred  to  the 
Hopi,  etc.,  are  other  popular  myths  among  these  people 
which  form  a background  for  many  of  their  beliefs  and 
ceremonies.^” 

Homes  of  Ancestors 

There  is  a tradition  among  the  Hopi  that  their  ancestors 
inhabited  the  homes  in  Canyon  de  Chelly,  northeast  of  the 
modern  Hopi  mesas.  Here  the  forerunners  of  the  Hopi 
people  lived  at  least  five  hundred  years  ago.  Antedating 
the  cliff-dwellers  were  the  pit  house  and  cave  peoples,  and 
they  in  turn  may  be  considered  the  oldest  ancestors  of  the 
Hopi  who  made  their  homes  in  northeastern  Arizona. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Spaniards  came  to  be  woven  so  naturally 
into  the  legends  of  these  people. 

See  Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hop. 
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Cave  People 

Possibly  the  most  primitive  residents  of  Arizona  lived 
in  caves,  these  people  constructing  perhaps  only  elementary 
types  of  homes,  as  brush  “lean-tos.”  They  roamed  the 
country  in  search  of  food,  living  on  game  and  any  wild 
berries  or  grasses  that  they  were  able  to  obtain.  The  caves 
were  sought  in  times  of  need,  be  it  an  ill  wind  or  a menac- 
ing foe.  Animal  skins,  breech  clouts,  fur  cloth  robes  and 
yucca  sandals  formed  their  clothing.  The  sandals  were  of 
very  fine  weaving  and  were  square  toed.  No  social  or  po- 
litical organization  was  necessary  for  these  nomads,  although 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  rudim.entary  religious  beliefs 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  lives. 

Pit  House  People 

Kither  the  roving  life  became  monotonous  or  man  needed 
friends  as  protection  against  enemies j at  any  rate  small 
groups  were  banded  together.  With  their  families,  these 
groups  lived  in  a common  dwelling,  or  in  small  homes  close 
together.  The  result  was  the  building  of  pit  houses,  cir- 
cular and  rectangular.  The  circular  pit  house  was  con- 
structed partly  underground,  with  stone  slabs  lining  the 
inner  walls.  A structure  was  built  above  ground  of  crude 
wattle  work,  that  is,  clay  and  sticks.  The  rectangular  pit 
house  was  built  below  the  level  of  the  earth  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  circular  type,  while  the  main  difference,  aside 
from  shape,  is  evidenced  in  the  clay  or  clay  and  stone  walls. 

Culture  of  Circular  Type 

The  products  of  the  circular  pit  house  culture  include 
crescent-toed  sandals,  a type  advanced  over  the  square-toed 
variety,  fur  blankets,  finely  woven  yucca  belts,  and  the  first 
pottery  to  be  encountered  in  this  region.  The  latter  was 
Imperfectly  made:  poorly  moulded,  unbaked  and  undec- 

orated. Flint  corn  was  the  chief  agricultural  product. 
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Culture  of  Rectangular  Type 

Decided  advancement  is  revealed  in  the  rectangular  pit 
house  types.  The  pottery  found  here  is  fired,  even  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period.*  Gray  and  red  ware  appear  early, 
followed  by  decoration  in  color:  black  on  red,  black  on  gray. 
The  interiors  of  the  bowls  were  decorated  first.  Fine  line 
decorations  of  black  on  white  were  next  in  sequence.  Shapes 
advance  with  color  and  other  decorative  progressions.  The 
clay  becomes  more  perfect — finer,  smoother.  The  sandals 
are  still  crescent-toed,  and  display  the  best  weaving.  Feath- 
er blankets  and  other  weaving,  as  in  fine  belts  are  character- 
istic. Corn,  beans  and  cotton  are  the  agricultural  products. 

Prehistoric  Pueblo  Culture 

With  the  advent  of  the  broad-headed  or  brachycephalic 
people  mentioned  above,  a new  culture  emerges,  to  develop 
into  the  greatest  of  prehistoric  life — the  pueblo.  “The 
great  numbers  of  . . . ancient  habitations  now  in  ruins  would 
indicate  a large  aboriginal  population  if  they  were  simultan- 
eously inhabited,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  many  of 
them  were  only  temporarily  occupied,  and  that  at  no  one 
time  . . . were  they  all  peopled  by  the  ancients.  Although 
there  is  evidence  against  the  synchronous  inhabitation  of  all 
these  villages,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sedentary 
population  was  in  the  past  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
pueblo  region,  but  that  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
centuries  causes  were  at  work  to  concentrate  it  into  certain 
limited  areas.  One  of  these  areas  of  concentration  was  the 
present  Moqul^®  reservation,  to  which  the  people  of  the 
ancient  villages  were  forced  for  refuge  from  their  foes. 
The  Hopi  villages  were  thus  peopled  by  descendants  of 
clans  which  once  lived  as  far  north  as  the  territory  of  Utah, 
as  far  south  as  the  Gila  valley,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Upper 

*°Moqui  and  Hopi  will  be  used  interchangeably  a?  “Moqui”  was  the 

earlier  name  applied  by  the  Spanish  to  these  inhabitants  of  Arizona. 

“Tusayan,”  likewise,  refers  to  the  Hopi  country. 
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Rio  Grande.  In  the  concentrated  communities  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  survivors  of  the  culture  of  many  of  the  ruined 
pueblos  of  Arizona,  combined  with  that  of  colonies  from 
New  Mexico  villages  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries. 

To  connect  the  prehistoric  with  the  historic,  definite  pueb- 
los will  be  indicated  which  illustrate  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  periods  they  represent.  Sikyatlci,  a ruin  in  eastern 
Tusayan  will  be  cited  as  an  example  of  “unmodified  abor- 
iginal pueblo  culture.”'"'  Awatobi,  a ruin  situated  on  a mesa 
a few  miles  east  of  the  present  inhabitated  Hopi  mesas, 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  pueblo  culture  slightly  modified 
by  Spanish  life.  The  site  of  Awatobi  is,  then,  a connecting 
link  between  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic.  Walpi  will 
be  described  as  being  representative  of  present  Hopi  life 
and  manners,  showing  the  changes  resulting  from  American 
influence. 

Sikyatki 

First  let  us  consider  Sikyatki,  a true  prehistoric  pueblo. 
The  ruins  of  .Sikyatki  are  situated  near  the  modern  Tusayan 
pueblos  of  East  mesa,  not  far  from  Kearns  canyon.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Sikyatki  in  early  Spanish  documents, 
but  the  Walpians  retain  a legend  relative  to  its  destruction 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spanish.  The  name  “Sikyatki” 
refers  to  the  color  of  the  sandstone  of  which  the  walls  of 
the  ruin  were  built,  which  are  yellow.'^ 

Again  referring  to  tradition,  it  is  still  related  by  the  Hopis 
that  Sikvatki  was  inhabited  by  the  “Kokop”  or  Firewood 
people  “who  were  so  named  because  they  obtained  fire  from 
wood  by  the  use  of  drills.  Those  people  are  represented 
today  at  Walpi  bv  Katcl,  whose  totem  is  a picture  of  Masan- 
wer,  the  God  of  Fire.”'"*  Here,  then,  is  a delightful  evi- 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  19th  Annual  Report,  1897-98,  Part 

11,  p.  577. 

**  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  17th  Annual  Report,  1895-96,  Part 

II,  p.  591. 
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dence  of  a “living”  myth,  now  religiously  believed  in  and 
practiced  by  a clan  which  claims  descent  from  the  clever 
Kokops.  The  ruin  of  Sikyatki  is  situated  among  foothills 
a few  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  East  mesa.  At  a 
short  distance  is  a spring  from  which  the  aboriginals  ob- 
tained their  water  supply.  There  are  gardens  at  the  site 
of  the  ruins  which  are  watered  by  this  spring.  Also  there 
are  signs  of  ancient  terraced  gardens  greater  in  size  than 
the  modern  cultivated  plot.” 

The  ground  plan  of  Sikyatki  was  rectangular  in  shape,  the 
houses  inclosing  a rectangular  court,  a very  common  type 
of  prehistoric  structure,  although  Awatobi  of  a later  period 
did  not  have  this  inclosed  plaza.  Ordinarily  kivas  are  sit- 
uated in  these  plazas,  but  Mr.  Fewkes,”  who  excavated 
Sikyatki,  found  no  such  structures  in  this  position.  He 
believes  that  ordinary  dwelling  rooms  might  have  served 
as  centers  for  sacred  rites,  as  today  these  rectangular  rooms 
are  used  for  such  purposes  as  well  as  the  kiva  proper.  Here, 
then,  may  the  Hopis  claim  connection  with  the  Slkyatkians 
in  this  point  of  similarity  of  ceremonial  chambers. 

The  rooms  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  average 
prehistoric  ruins  of  the  Southwest.  The  walls  are  anywhere 
from  five  feet  to  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length.  No 
external  doors  were  noted,  which  indicated  in  Sikyatki  the 
common  usage  of  ladder  stairways  from  the  roof.  Suc- 
cessive plastering  was  applied  wnthin  the  rooms  as  indicated 
by  the  alternating  layers  of  black  and  adobe  color.^^ 

The  burial  grounds  of  Sikyatki  yield  a wealth  of  ma- 
terial which  throws  light  on  the  culture  of  this  ancient  site. 
Three  burial  grounds  are  Indicated,  one  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  one  to  the  south  and  one  to  the  west.  No  evi- 
dence of  cremation  of  the  dead  was  revealed  in  excavations 
cither  at  Sikyatki  or  Awatobi,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Fewkes, 

This  and  all  other  references  to  Sikyatki  obtained  from  Fewkes’ 

Archaeological  Expedition  in  Arizona  in  1895,  Bureau  of  .Amer. 

Ethnology,  17th  .Annual  Report,  Part  II,  pages  noted. 

Ibid.,  p.  639. 
p.  6+5. 
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no  references  to  this  custom  have  been  detected  among  the 
modern  Hopi/’^ 

Strange  to  say,  no  fragments  of  basketry  or  cloth  were 
found  at  Sikyatki,  a cultural  development  characteristic  of 
the  Pueblo  people.  Apparently  the  situation  of  the  rum 
in  the  open  gave  no  protection  for  the  preservation  of  these 
more  fragile  objects.  Evidences  of  the  existence  of  strings 
were  found  in  the  impressions  left  on  the  green  paint  of 
the  prayer  sticks,  where  they  held  the  feathers  in  place.^® 

Deposited  within  the  mortuary  vessels  were  fragments 
of  minerals,  or  ground  minerals,  of  different  colors,  used 
as  paints.  Later  the  custom  was  employed  at  Awatobi.  “It 
thus  appears  evident  that  these  substances  were  highly  prized 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  Present  Hopi^  priests 
regard  the  pigments  found  in  the  graves  as  so  particularly 
efficacious  in  coloring  their  ceremonial  paraphernalia  that 
they  begged  the  excavators  at  Sikyatki  to  give  them  frag- 
ments for  that  purpose.”^”  Green  coloring,  which  is  impure 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  colored  the  ancient  sacred  pahos, 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose  today. 

Practically  all  of  the  graves  at  Sikyatki  contained  stone 
objects,  many  of  which  were  probably  the  small  stones  with 
which  the  women  polished  their  pots.  An  added  find  in 
one  grave  was  a fossil  ammonite,  which,  even  into  late 
historic  times  was  looked  upon  with  reverence.  A large 
fetish  of  a mountain  lion  was  found,  carved  out  of  sand 
stone.  Similar  animal  fetishes  are  made  by  the  modern 
Hopi.  Larger  stone  objects  found  in  the  graves  include  a 
few  stone  axes  and  hatchets,  metates  and  mullers.  Many 
arrow  points  were  found,  buried,  perhaps,  with  a warrior. 

“The  dead,  according  to  current  Tusayan  thought,  became 
rain  cloud  gods,  or  powerful  intercessors  with  those  deities 
which  cause  or  send  the  rains.  Hence,  the  religious  society 


Idem. 

Ibid.,  p.  649. 
^Ubid.,  p.  728. 
Ibid.,  p.  729. 
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to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  and  the  members  o£  the 
clan  who  survive,  place  in  the  mortuary  bowls  or  m the  le±t 
hand  of  their  friend,  the  ‘paho’^^  or  prayer  ernblem  for  ram; 
hence,  also,  in  prayers  at  interment  they  address  the  breath 
body  of  the  dead  as  a ‘katcina’  or  ram  god.  These  katan- 
as,’""'  as  divinized  ancestors,  are  supposed  to^  return  to  the 
villages  and  receive  prayers  for  rain.  In  strict  accord  witn 
this  conception,  the  rain  cloud  symbol  is  placed  m some 
instances  on  the  slab  of  rock  in  the  graves  of  the  dead  at 
Sikyatki.”'“  These  two  illustrations  indicate  that  the  cult 
of  ancestor  worship,  and  the  conception  that  the  dead  had 
power  to  bring  needed  rain,  were  recognized  in  Sikyatki  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  mesa  villages  today. 

Some  of  the  necklaces  burled  with  the  dead  of  Sikyatki 
did  not  differ  from  those  worn  today,  being  mainly  of  tur- 
quoise and  shell.  Other  ornaments  were  buried  with  the 
dead,  as  bracelets  and  gorgets.  Ceremonial  pipes  found  in 
some  graves  resemble  closely  the  pipes  used  by  the 
lope  priesthood  at  the  time  of  the  snake  dance  at  Walpi. 
The  outstanding  contrast  between  the  ancestral  and  modern 
jewelry  is  to  be  seen  in  the  silver  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings, 
etc.,  worn  by  the  present  day  Hopis,  which,  of  course, 
represents  a post-Spanish  influence. 

On  the  whole,  the  pottery  of  Sikyatki  is  a very  fine  ware, 
and  particularly  well  decorated.  Figures  of  reptiles,  birds, 
antelope,  and  the  feather  are  among  the  most  common  dec- 

“ The  “paho”  was,  and  still  is,  a small  stick  to  which  was  tied  a bundle 

of  feathers.  , , , 

s®  Modern  “katcinas”  or  katcina  dolls  as  they  are  perhaps  better  known, 
are  among  the  most  colorful  of  Hopi  productions.  On  a crudely  carved 
wooden  “doll”  figure,  are  painted  features,  dress,  etc.  Elaborate  and 
distinguishing  head-dresses  are  characteristic  features  pf  the  katcmap. 
A further  modern  expression  of  these  katcina  spirits  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  katcina  blankets  of  Hopi  make.  Again,  at  Awatobi,  intermediate 
in  time  between  Sikvatki  and  the  Hopi  villages,  we  find  the  use  o_t 
katcinas  on  pottery.'  One  fragment  was  found  which  revealed  this 
katcina  cult,  the  figure  represented  being  that  of  the  great  cloud 
katcina.  It  is  marked  like  the  doll  of  the  same  significance  as  it 
appears  in  the  February  celebration  at  Walpi. 

Fewkes,  p.  732. 
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orative  motifs.  Then,  as  now,  mythological  creatures  sup- 
plied decorative  schemes}  although  the  symbolism  of  these 
creatures  diflFers  in  the  two  periods.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
there  is  a closer  connection  between  Sikyatld  and  Awatobi 
symbolism  than  between  Awatobi  and  the  present  Hopi  vil- 
lages. The  snake  in  Hopi  ceramics  does  not  resemble  that  of 
Sikyatki,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  modern  type  came  in  after 
the  destruction  of  Sikyatki. Yellow  ware,  the  characteristic 
type  of  Tusayan,  comprised  the  ■ largest  number  of  pottery 
objects  from  the  ancient  site}  today  yeJlow  ware  shares  hon- 
ors with  a second  type,  red  ware.  Decorative  schemes  were 
carried  out  in  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  black.”  As  a whole, 
the  products  of  the  potter  of  Sikyatki  far  surpassed  those  of 
their  descendents  of  today,  in  texture,  forms,  and  colora- 
tion. Decadence  marks  the  majority  of  present  day  Hopi 
ware. 

With  no  written  records  to  aid  us  in  piecing  together  the 
life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Hopi,  it  behooves  us  to  employ 
what  the  gods  have  seen  fit  to  preserve  for  us  in  establishing 
a connection  between  the  past  and  the  present — between 
the  prehistoric  and  the  historic.  Sikyatki  and  the  relics 
therein  serve  us  In  this  connection.  From  the  foregoing 
material,  and  many  other  effects  which  cannot  be  mentioned 
here,  certain  facts  can  be  established  in  regard  to  the  ruin 
and  its  place. 

A group  of  people,  perhaps  three  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  lived  at  this  site,  Sikyatki.  They  preserved 
and  passed  on  a culture  their  ancestors  had  bequeathed  them. 
They  built  their  homes  in  the  valley,  perhaps  because  they 
did  not  need  the  protection  which  the  location  of  the  homes 
of  their  descendents,  the  Hopi,  provided.  They  built 
houses  comparable  to  Hopi  houses  in  materials,  structure 
and  finish.  .'\rts  were  developed,  in  some  lines  to  a higher 
degree  than  is  true  of  the  Hopi — for  example,  pottery. 
They  were  organized  into  political  and  assuredly  religious 

Ibid.,  p.  733. 

Ibid.,  p.  657. 

“*  Ibid.,  p.  650. 
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units,  for  we  have  evidence  of  the  priest,  the  medicine  man, 
the  “big  chief”  of  the  community,  in  the  mortuary  articks 
found  interred  with  the  remains  of  these  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. Each  man  had  his  work  to  do— the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  the  weaver  and  spinner,  the  housebuilder,  the  bread- 
maker,  and  the  potter. 

Awatobi 

Awatobi  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Tusayan  pueblos 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  it  remained 
prominent  down  to  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
It  is  twice  important,  first  because  it  is  the  transitional  pueblo 
which  definitely  connects  the  prehistoric  with  the  present 
Moqui  villages,  and  second  because  it  was  the  leading  vil- 
lage for  some  years.  “The  present  condition  of  the  ruins 
of  Awatobi  is  in  few  respects  different  from  that  of  the  re- 
mains of  prehistoric  structures,  except  that  its  mounds 
occupy  a position  on  a mesa  top  commanding  a wide  out- 
look over  a vallev.”^’  Perhaps  these  Awatobians  were 
the  first  Hopis  to  conceive  the  idea  of  living  on  mesa 
heights.^® 

In  architectural  plan,  old  Awatobi  is  similar  to  the  modern 
village  of  Walpi,  being  pyramidal  in  form,  symmetrical, 
and  three  or  four  stories  high.  There  was  no  central  plaza, 
but  in  its  place  were  narrow  courts  or  passages.  It  seems 
that  the  highest  point  of  the  structure  was  “somewhat  back 
from  the  one  and  two  story  walls  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a 
stvle  of  architecture  still  preserved  at  Walpi.”“ 

'The  rooms  are  rectangular,  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
wide,  and  they  have  no  passageways  into  the  adjoining 
chambers.  All  the  walls  are  smoothly  plastered,  and  the 
floor  is  paved  with  flat  stones  set  in  adobe.  The  stones  of 

p.  592. 

Uem.  . 1 1 1.  • 

Today  it  is  practicallv  impossible  to  get  the  Hopis  to  move  below  their 
“seat  ‘among  the  clouds.”  Tradition  holds  them  there,  and  the  few 
who  have  consented  to  move  to  lands  of  a lower  level  are  looked  at 
askance  by  these  dignified  dwellers  of  mesa  tops. 

Fewkes,  p.  615. 
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the  walls  are  in  a slight  degree  dressed/^  The  difference 
between  Awatobi  and  the  Spanish  mission  within  the  village 
is  a feature  of  note.  In  a room  in  which  a chief  was  buried, 
and  which  is  of  the  older  type  of  masonry,  the  elongated 
slabs  of  stone  were  without  packing  or  dressing.  In  the 
mission  the  stones  were  laid  in  courses  and  were  neatly  fitted 
together.^® 

“In  all  of  the  inhabited  Tusayan  pueblos,  the  kivas  are 
separated  from  the  house  clusters,  and  are  surrounded  by 
courts  or  dance  plazas.”**  Likewise  in  Awatobi  the  kivas 
were  found  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  ruins.*® 

Of  interest  as  another  connecting  link  is  a ceremonial  ob- 
ject found  at  Awatobi.  In  the  center  of  a room  was  found 
a stone  slab,  and  under  it  was  another  slab  covering  a stone 
box.  On  the  inner  faces  of  the  upright  slabs  of  the  box 
were  rain  cloud  symbols — yellow,  red,  white  and  possibly 
green.  This  arrangement  corresponds  with  the  present 
ceremonial  assignments  of  colors  to  the  cardinal  points. 
Other  ceremonial  objects  found  in  this  room,  possibly  a 
room  comparable  to  a kiva,*®  included  prayer  plumes,  frag- 
ments of  green  carbonate  of  copper,  kaolin,  yellow  ochre, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  At  Walpi, 
in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  is  a corresponding  subterranean 
crypt  in  which  offerings  are  often  placed,  and  a stone  slab 
is  placed  over  them.  In  other  Hop!  villages  the  same 
custom  is  practiced.  The  prayer  sticks  at  Awatobi  resemble 
those  used  in  a Katclna  ceremony  at  Walpi  in  the  late 
nineties.*^ 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  rooms  was  little  prac- 
ticed at  Awatobi.  The  one  Instance  related  is  of  a war- 
rior chief’s  body  which  was  laid  on  the  floor  at  full  length. 

Ibid.,  p.  616. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Ibid.,  p.  611. 

This  room,  a surface  type,  compares  favorably  with  the  general  living 

room  type  described  by  Fewkes  as  serving  the  purpose  of  a kiva. 

Ibid.,  p.  612. 
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At  the  head  were  placed  msignia  of  his  pnestly  oftce.  g 
small  objects  of  pottery  were  found  on  the  left  side, 
of  them  paint  pots  with  yellow  ochre,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
nreen  copper  carbonate,"  and  micaceous  hematite,  all  ot 
which  are  used  by  the  present  snake  pnests  m decora  mg 
their  faces  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Some  arrow  pom  s 
were  found  with  this  burial  in  an  earthen  collander,  A la 
was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a red  vase.  Passageways 
Tnto  fhe  room  were  all  closed.  This  is  the  only  intramuml 
interment  found  at  Awatobi  as  far  as 

buried  their  dead  outside  the  town  as  did  the  inhabitant 
of  Sikyatki.  These  graves  away  from  the  IJielded 

stone  fetishes,  stone  arrowheads,  fragments  of  pamt,  broken 
prayer  sticks,  bowls,  dippers,  and  vases  Many  were  com- 
parable to  similar  objects  from  the  older  site  of  Sikya  k . 

The  shrines  of  Awatobi  were  used  for  many  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  village,  even  into  the  Twentieth 
Century.  One  shrine  was  situated  below  the  mission  site, 

« p.  617. 

p.  618. 
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among  the  boulders  on  the  side  of  the  cliff.  It  is  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  and  is  formed  in  an  eroded 
cavity  in  the  side  of  a large  boulder.  Wooden  figurines 
were  offered  at  this  shrine,  and  even  today  similar  crypts 
are  used.®“  For  example,  below  Hano  in  a small  recess, 
were  found  a stone  “torso”  without  a head  and  with  crude 
suggestions  of  arms  and  thighs,  votive  offerings  of  petri- 
fied wood,  and  small  twigs  originally  painted  green  and 
tied  two  and  two  with  little  bands  of  grass.®^ 

A number  of  other  shrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Flopi  villages,  some  ancient,  some  used  to  the 
present  day.  Some  are  cut  in  stone,  others  are  formed  of 
circles  of  stone. Offering?  vary,  some  types  being  small 
wooden  cylinders  with  radiating  sticks  connected  with  yucca 
(supposedly  the  symbolic  offering  for  squashes),  pieces  of 
petrified  wood,  water-worn  boulders,  etc.®® 

“The  mounds  of  Awatobi  are  entirely  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery  of  all  the  various  kinds  and  colors  known 
to  ancient  Tusayan.  There  were  found  coiled  and  indented 
ware,  coarse  undecorated  vessels,  fine  yellow  and  smooth 
ware,  with  black-and-white  and  red  decorations.  There  is 
no  special  kind  of  pottery  peculiar  to  Awatobi,  but  it  shares 
with  the  other  Tusayan  ruins  all  types. The  yellow  types 
were  typical  Awatobi  wares,  for  the  clay  of  the  vicinity  gave 
such  a color.  Other  colors  were  received  in  trade.®®  The 
ware  of  Awatobi  resembles  that  of  Sikyatki,  but  bears  little 
likeness  to  modern  ware,  in  texture  and  symbolism.  “The 
symbols  as  well  as  the  pottery  itself,  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  Sikyatki.”'®  Some  Spanish  influence  is  dis- 
cernable  in  later  Awatobi  ware,  according  to  Fewkes.®^ 

Other  objects  revealed  by  excavation  at  Awatobi  included 

p.  619. 

Bourke,  Snakg  Dance  of  Moqnh  of  Arizona,  p.  101. 

17th  Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  Part  2,  p.  620. 

Ibid.,  p.  621. 

Idem. 

17th  Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  Part  2,  p.  623. 

Ibid.,  p.  623. 

Idem. 
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stone  implements:  mauls,  hammers,  axes  f 

similar  to  mealing  stones  still  used  at  Walpt; 

'awls,  bodkins,  needles,  and  whistles,  these  “Ejects  bemg  or- 
namented with  incised  lines.  Omaments  “ jj 

images,  beads,  both  turquoise  and  shell,  and  some  few  shel 

^™rfd“"oTi^ni;h  make  unearthed  at  Awatobi  on  the 
easV^  de  include  several  pieces  of  glass,  pieces  of  white 
SL  and  a fragment  of  iron.“  “It  will  therefore  appear 
that  !he  archaeology  of  Awatobi  supports  the 
evidence  that  the  pueblo  was  under  Spanish  influence  to 
some  time,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  above  mentioned  ob- 
jects were  taken  in  the  eastern  mound  T 

elusion  that  this  section  of  the  town  was  the  part  directly 
under  Spanish  inflvience.” 

III.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  SPANIARDS 

The  earliest  Spanish  reference  to  the  Moqui  countn'  or  its 
people  was  that  made  by  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza  in  the  year 
1539  F’riar  Marcos  was  at  the  time  seeking  substantiating 
evidence  regarding  Cibola,  and  when  in  tte  Sonora  valley 
a few  miles  below  the  present  Anzon>-M“><:“ 
heard  of  the  land  of  Totonteac,  since  f 

or  Hopiland.  The  information  obtained  revealed  ‘he  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  went  far  from  their 
homes  into  the  south  to  trade  in  turquoises,  skins,  “t^r 
valuable  articles.*’  The  bearers  of  this  news  w-ere  three  In- 
dians of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  River  valleys,  called 
“Pintados.”  There  is  a possibility  that  they  were  the  a 
cestors  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  of  today. 

Confirming  this  early  evidence  was  a report  made  in  the 
year  1539  bv  Melchior  Diaz,  concerning  the  same  land  ot 
Totonteac.  In  brief,  the  report  included  the  following  in- 
formation: that  the  Totonteac  country,  houses,  and  inhabi- 

»«  Fewkes,  pp.  628-629. 

Englehardt,  Franciscans  in  Arizona,  p.  8. 

Uem. 

IFid.,  p.  7. 
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tants  appeared  the  same  as  those  of  Cibola,  that  there  were 
twelve  towns,  and  that  cotton  grew  there.®' 

The  hrst  Spaniard  to  set  foot  in  the  land  of  the  Hopi 
was  Pedro  de  Tobar  (or  Tovar)  in  company  with  Fr.  Juan 
de  Padilla®®  These  two  men,  with  seventeen  horsemen  and 
three  or  four  foot  soldiers,®^  were  dispatched  in  the  summer 
of  1540  by  Coronado  to  visit  Tusayan,  to  the  west  or 
northwest,  which  w^as  reported  to  contain  seven  cities,  Tovar, 
after  crossing  the  arid  plains  between  Tusayan  and  Cibola 
(Coronado  being  at  the  latter  place),  appeared  to  the  In- 
dians in  the  valley,  south  of  Awatobi.  The  Spaniards 
arrived  after  nightfall,  and  concealed  themselves  under 
the  edge  of  the  village.  When  morning  came,  the  Indians 
discovered  their  Spanish  visitors.  The  Indian  warriors  gath- 
ered together,  approached  the  Spaniards  and  “drew  a line 
(of  meal)  across  the  trail  which  led  to  their  pueblo  to  sym- 
bolize that  the  way  was  closed  to  the  intruders,”®®  Some 
confusion  followed,  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  crossed  the 
line,  which  action  resulted  in  a general  clamor.  This  first 
meeting  between  the  Hopi  Indian  and  white  people  ended 
in  favor  of  the  Spanish.  Before  the  intruding  party  could 
reach  the  village,  the  natives  rushed  to  meet  them,  bearing 
presents  as  peace  offerings.  These  presents  included  small 
bits  of  cotton  cloth,  skins,  corn  meal,  pine  nuts,  corn,  birds, 
and  a few  pieces  of  turquoise.  The  presents  were  accepted  by 
the  Spanish,  and  headquarters  for  Tovar  and  his  soldiers 
were  established  near  the  village.®®  Within  thirty  days, 
several  of  which  had  been  spent  with  the  Hopi,  the  Span- 
ish returned  to  join  the  forces  of  Coronado  at  Cibola.  The 
towns  noted  on  this  visit  were  Walpi,  Awatobi,  Shunopovi,®^ 
Mishongnovi  and  Oraibl.®® 

Bandelier,  Refort  of  Souihzoest  Investigation,  1880-1885,  Part  2,  p. 

366. 

Parish,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  7,  p.  138. 

®*Winship,  Journey  of  Coronado,  p.  33. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  34. 

Idem. 

Synonymous  with  Shongapovi,  Shongopovi. 

**  17th  Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  Part  2,  p.  607. 
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Some  days  later  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  with 
twelve  soldiers,  was  well  received  in  Tusayan.  Tovar  and 
his  following  had  been  informed  of  a large  nver  to  the 
west;  hence  it  became  the  object  of  Cardenas  and  his  men 
to  locate  this  river.  All  possible  assistance  was  Riven  the 
Spanish  by  the  Hopl  Indians.  Guides  were  supplied  Car- 
denas, and  bountiful  provisions  were  obtained  for  him._  He 
left  the  Indians  for  his  westward  journey  amid  much  kmcily 
feellno-.®”  No  record  was  made  of  the  then  existing  Hopi 
villac^es,  so  only  those  listed  above  are  known  for  a certainty 


to  have  existed. ^ • c i. 

While  in  the  Zuni  country  in  1581,  Francisco  Sanchez 

Chamuscado^^  spoke  of  the  Hopi  country  as  Asay  or  Osay  - 
No  further  reference  of  any  import  is  made  by  Cnamuscado 
other  than  mention  of  the  name.  _ • , t? 

In  1583  Antonio  de  Espejo,  a Spanish  explorer,  with  hr. 
Beltran,  a Franciscan  from  San  Bartolome,  visited  the  Hopi 
province.  The  “Mohace”’^  of  this  explorer  and  the  pious 
father  with  him,  consisting  of  five  large  villages,  and  Espejo 
speaks  definitely  of  only  one  village,  Awatobi.  “The  natives 
had  evidently  forgotten  the  horses  of  Tovar  and  Cardenas 
of  forty-three  years  before,  as  they  now  became  frightened 
at  these  strange  animals.  The  Hopi  presented  Espejo  vit  i 
quantities  of  ^cotton  ‘towels,’  perhaps  kilts,  or  maybe  even 
blankets,’*  for  which  they  were  celebrated  then  as 
Apparently  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a lasting 
impression  on  the  Hopi,  for  no  account  of  the  first  coming 
of  the  Europeans  is  preserved  in  their  stories. 

On  November  15,  1 598,  the  Hopi  Indians  swore  oMi- 
ence  and  vassalage  through  Juan  de  Onate'''’  to  Spam.  Fray 


‘^^Winship,  Jmirney  of  Coronado,  p.  35. 

•<' Parish,  History  'of  Arizona,  vol.  7,  p.  139.  _ 
Chamuscado  will  be  remembered  as  “the  singed, 
handful  of  Spanish  into  New  Mexico. 


the  leader  of 


Parish,  p.  139. 

“Moh.ace”  is  merely  another  form  of  Moqui. 

'■*  Hammond,  lectures. 

Parish,  ?Iistory  of  Arizona,  p.  139. 

Ohate,  the  active  explorer  and  governor  of  New  Mexico. 
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Juan  de  Claros  was  put  in  charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Indians,  but  no  missions  were  established  at  this  time. 
The  five  villages  recorded  by  Onate  are:  Awatobi,  Walpi, 
Shongopovi,  Mishongnovi  and  Oraibi.^^ 

When  Onate  visited  the  country  of  the  Moqui  Indians, 
he  seemed  well  received.  “They  came  out  to  receive  us 
with  tortillas,  scattering  fine  flour  upon  us  and  upon  our 
horses  as  a token  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  all  of  those 
provinces,  which  are  four  pueblos,  rendered  obedience  to 
his  majesty  and  treated  us  very  well.”^®  Onate  and  his 
followers  went  from  village  to  village,  and  they  were,  ac- 
cording to  accounts  of  the  Spaniard’s  journal,  most  graci- 
ously received  everywhere. 

Onate  speaks  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  in  iiis 
letter  to  the  viceroy.  “The  people  are  in  general  very 
comely  . . . their  religion  consists  in  worshiping  dolls,  of 
which  they  have  many;  and  in  their  temples  after  their 
own  manner,  they  worship  them  with  fire,  painted  reeds, 
feathers,  and  universal  offerings  of  almost  everything  they 
get,  such  as  small  animals,  birds,  vegetables,  etc.  In  their 
government  they  are  free,  for  although  they  have  some 
petty  captains,  they  obev  them  badly  and  in  very  few 
things.”^" 

So  closed  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Hopiland.  The  few 
Spaniards,  mainly  explorers,  who  visited  the  land  had  no 
influence  on  its  people.  The  Hopi  had  firm  convictions  in 
regard  to  religious  matters,  social  and  political  affairs,  and 
the  occasional  passing  of  a Spaniard  or  a group  of  Spaniards 
was  insufficient  to  influence  such  hardy  characters. 

Following  the  early  Spanish  exploration,  missionary 
priests  were  sent  into  Tusayan  and  brought  with  them  the 
practical  gifts  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  fruit  trees.  Be- 
fore the  supernatural  impressions  of  the  invaders  had  worn 
off,  the  Flopi  in  common  with  the  Rio  Grande  Indians, 
nominally  (for  a brief  period  of  time)  accepted  Christianity. 
About  1600,  three  mission  churches  were  built,  namely  San 


Parish,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  7,  pp.  139-40. 

Bolton,  OriTuul  Narrathes  of  Early  Atneriran  History,  p.  236. 
Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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Bernardino  in  Awatobi,  San  Bartolome  at  Shongopovi,  and 
San  Francisco  for  Walpi  and  Oraibi.  At  first  wonderful 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  Padre  Francisco  Porres,  who, 
it  was  claimed,  converted  and  baptized  eight  hundred,  the 
entire  population  of  a village.  Yet  in  1633  Porres  was 
martyred,  poisoned.^''  Piety  became  a bit  burdensome,  yet 
all  progressed  well  until  1680,  when  the  Hopi  joined  the 
great  Pueblo  rebellion.  “Even  the  mission  churches,  with 
their  rafters  of  painful  memory,  were  burned,  and  to  the 
saintly  list  of  frontier  martyrs  were  added  the  names  of 
Padres  Jose  Figueroa  of  Awatobi,  Jose  Trujillo  of  Shongo- 
povi and  Jose  Capeleta  and  Augustine  de  Santa  Maria  of 
Oraibi  and  Walpi.”®"  There  were  no  priests  in  Tusayan 
from  1680  to  1692.®^ 

Thus  little  is  related  of  the  contact  between  the  Hop: 
Indians  and  the  Spanish  during  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
In  fact,  the  Hopi  saw  the  Spanish  priests  only  at  brief  in- 
tervals during  the  quiet  period.  No  disturbances  of  any 
calibre  are  recorded  prior  to  1680,  and  little  is  said  of  the 
few  contacts  which  came  about  in  the  life  of  the  padres. 
As  a result  of  the  Hopi  attitude  in  the  revolt  of  1680,  the 
missions  were  never  rebuilt  and  the  fathers  made  only 
occasional  visits  for  some  decades  after.®® 

In  1692,  Governor  Vargas  of  New  Mexico  visited  the 
Moquis.  The  Moquis,  having  been  advised  by  the  Nava- 
jos  not  to  trust  the  Spaniards  came  out  in  a hostile  attitude, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  strong.  The  chief  of  these  people, 
Miguel,  was,  nevertheless,  well  disposed.  His  people  re- 
quired but  little  persuasion  and  the  invaders  were  ceremon- 
iously welcomed.  Miguel  said  that  the  other  pueblos  were 
hostile,  yet  they  all  submitted  without  resistance,  except 

McClintock,  Arizona,  vol.  I,  p.  20. 

Uem. 

**The  Pueblo  revolt,  which  centered  in  New  Mexico  about  this  time 
(1680)  was  a general  uprising  led  by  an  Indian.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  disturbance  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  been  harrassed 
to  exasperation  by  inconsiderate  Spanish  explorers,  and  certain  Indian 
leaders  wished  to  regain  their  independence. 

17th  Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  vol.  2,  p.  600. 
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Oraibi,  which  was  not  visited. The  Spanish  entered  the 
plaza  at  Awatobi,  erected  a cross,  and  baptized  122  Indians. 
At  the  other  village  they  left  no  soldiers  nor  priests.'*" 

“Despite  their  abandonment,  the  native  Christians  at 
Awatobi  nominally  remained  in  the  faith,  thereby  gaining 
the  enmity  of  the  pagan  villages.  In  the  spring  of  1700,  the 
village  was  visited  from  Zuhi  by  Padre  Juan  Garay-Shoe- 
chea,  who  found  that  the  mission  had  been  rebuilt.  He 
baptized  seventy-three  Indians.  This  peaceful  visitation 
brought  on  disaster  that  with  completeness  stamped  Chris- 
tianity out  of  Tusayan.  By  fall  there  had  developed  al- 
most open  warfare  between  the  pagans  and  Christians,  the 
latter  being  called  ‘sorcerers.’ 

In  Awatobi  a pagan,  Tapolo,  turned  agaiiist  his  own 
people.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  in  the 
kivas,  participating  in  sacred  rites  characteristic  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Tapolo  roused  the  residents  of  the  other 
villages  against  his  people,  and  a large  group  of  pagans 
came  to  destroy  the  Christians.  They  withdrew  the  ladders 
from  the  kivas  and  burned  to  death  over  six  hundred  men 
who  were  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  kivas. 
The  village,  including  the  rebuilt  mission,  was  completely 
destroyed.**’ 

“All  variants  of  the  legend  of  the  destruction  of  Awatobi 
are  in  harmony  in  these  particulars:  that  Awatobi  was  des- 
troyed by  the  other  Tusayan  pueblos,  and  that  Mishongnovi, 
Walpi,  and  probably  Oraibi  and  Shunopovi  participated  in 
the  deed.  A grievance  that  would  unite  the  other  villages 
against  Awatobi  must  have  been  a great  one,  indeed,  and 
not  a mere  dispute  about  water  or  lands. This  dis- 
pute, facts  indicate,  arose  from  the  control  Christianity  was 
gaining  over  the  inhabitants  of  Awatobi,  for  the  villagers 
greatly  feared  the  return  of  the  Spanish  and  Spanish  rule. 
“Moreover,  after  the  re-conquest  of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos, 

Bancroft,  Arizona  and  Ne:v  Mexico,  vol.  17,  p.  201. 

McCIIntock,  vol.  1,  p.  20. 

««  Idem. 

McClintock,  Arizona,  vol.  1,  pp.  20-21. 

I7th  .Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  Part  2,  p.  605. 
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many  apostates  fled  to  Tusayan  and  fanned  the  fires  of 
hatred  against  the  priests.  Walpi  received  those  malcon- 
tents, who  came  in  numbers  a_  few  years  later.  _ Among 
those  arrivals  were  Tanoan  warriors  and  their  families,  part 
of  whom  were  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 

Hano.”^"  , 

More  attention  had  been  paid  to  Awatobi  by  the  padres 
than  to  any  other  village,  and  it  was  more  affected  by  this 
attention.  The  population  of  Awatobi  in  1680^  was  said  to 
be  about  eight  hundred,  and  it  is  thought  that  was  about 
the  same  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  in  1700.®” 

“It  was  no  doubt  hoped  that  the  destruction  of  Awatobi 
would  effecively  root  out  the  growing  Christian  influence, 
which  it  in  fact  did;  and  for  fifty  years  afterward  Tusayan 
successfully  resisted  all  efforts  to  convert  it.  Franciscans 
from  the  east  and  Jesuits  from  the  Gila  in  the  south  strove 
to  get  a new  hold,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  rebuilding 
the  missions  in  this  isolated  province,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  independent.” 

Tusayan  was  raided  the  following  year,  1701,  by  Gover- 
nor Cubera,  but  to  no  avail.  Further  campaigns  to  subdue 
the  Hopi  in  1706  and  1715  ended  similarly.  In  1719,  441 
Teguas  were  taken  from  Tusayan _ to_  re-people  the  old 
pueblo  of  Sandia.  This  action  was  instigated  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan priesthood.®'  In  this  period  there  was  a dispute  be- 
tween the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  Tusayan  should  be  placed.  The  affair  was  settled 
in  favor  of  the  Franciscans,  but  they  seemed  to  have  made 
only  occasional  visitations.  Until  1767  there  were  no  res- 
ident Franciscans  in  the  Hopi  country,  but  they  made  a 
few  visits  to  Awatobi.  In  1775  Padre  Escalante  visited 
the  tribe,  but  accounts  of  his  visit  reveal  little  of  interest  to 
this  dissertation. 

A brief  tabulation  of  events  will  suffice  for  the  connection 
of  the  Hopi  with  the  Spanish  Franciscans  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  down  to  1776,  which  marks  the  coming  of  Father 
Garces.  Visits  were  made  by  the  following  men  at  the 
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dates  recorded,  but  all  of  these  contacts  were  of  little  or 
no  consequence. 

1717.  Governor  Martinez  of  New  Mexico,  with  sixty- 
eight  soldiers  and  two  priests  visited  the  Hopi. 

1724.  Two  fathers  visited  the  villages,  with  slightly 
promising  result,  in  that  a few  Indians  became  interested 
in  the  fathers. 

1730-31.  Two  fathers  again  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
interest. 

1 742.  Fathers  removed  441  apostate  Teguas. 

1743-44.  Governor  of  New  Mexico  refused  to  let  fa- 
thers enter  Moqui  country. 

1 745.  Two  fathers  visited  Moqui. 

1775.  Father  Rodriguez  de  la  Torre,  and  a group  of 
neophytes  visited  Hopi  towns,  made  little  headway,  but 
were  stopped  by  the  Indian  chiefs. 

1775.  Father  Escalante  spent  eight  days  in  the  Moqui 
towns.  The  Indians  were  well  disposed,  but  refused  to 
give  up  their  power. 

1776.  Father  Dominguez  spent  a short  while  with  the 
Moquis,  and  they  gave  him  food,  but  would  not  yield  to 
his  wishes. 

1776.  Garces  visited  towns. 

1780.  Governor  Anza  of  New  Mexico,  in  company  with 
two  priests,  visited  all  the  towns,  two  of  which  have  been 
completely  destroyed.”' 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  Hopi  Indians  of 
this  time,  reference  is  made  to  the  figures  of  Anza  and 
others. 

In  1774  or  1775,  Governor  Anza  of  New  Mexico  visited 
the  Hopi  people  and  reported  7,494  souls,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  at  Oraibi.  The  total  number  were  scattered 
over  the  seven  pueblos  then  inhabited.  The  Hopis  pre- 
ferred the  Spanish  food  and  shelter,  but  refused  to  become 
subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown,  or  to  be  Christianized. 

Governor  Anza  returned  to  New  Mexico,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  Arizona  Indians.  Some  time  later,  perhaps 
five  or  six  years,  a famine  and  smallpox  (perhaps  the  same 
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referred  to  in  Garces’  dairy)  reduced  them  to  such  straits 
that  Anza  deemed  it  a most  favorable  time  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  Indian,  the  New^  Mexico  Governor 
believing  that  to  the  Indian  even  Christianity  would  be 
preferable  to  starvation.  Many  of  the  Indians  abandoned 
their  pueblos  and  joined  the  Navajo  gentiles.  Forty  prom- 
ised to  become  Christians  if  the  Spanish  would  come  from 
New  Mexico  and  get  them,  but  this  group  of  would-be 
converts  were  forced  by  hunger  to  turn  to  the  Navajo  coun- 
try, where  the  men  were  killed  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren taken  as  slaves.  r . . j u 

In  comparison  to  the  10,846  Hopis  of  1745,  counted  by 
two  friars  from  New  Mexico  and  the  7,494  as  enumerated 
in  1775  by  Anza,  there  were  but  798  souls  surviving  the 
three  years’  drought  and  epidemic  prior  to  1/^80.  At  this 
same  date,  1780,  three  hundred  sheep  remained  from  the 
thirty  thousand  of  a few  years  preceedingj  hve  horses  and 
no  cattle  survived  the  same  period  of  dire  troubles. 

“The  chief  at  Oraibi  was  offered  a load  of  provisions  to 
relieve  immediate  wants,  but  he  proudly  declined  the  gift, 
as  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return.  He  refused  to  listen 
to  the  friars,  and  in  reply  to  Anza’s  exhortations  disclosed 
that  as  his  nation  was  apparently  doomed  to  annihilation, 
the  few  who  remained  were  resolved  to  die  in  their  homes 
and  in  their  own  faith.  Yet  his  subjects  were  free  to  go 
and  become  Christians  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  finally 
thirty  families  were  induced  to  depart  with  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  thirty  Hopis,  with  some  others, 
founded  Laguna.  According^  to  Bancroft,  the  most  re- 
liable source  of  information  in  regard  to  this  period  ot 
Hopi  life,  “Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  Moguls  in  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  times.” 

Bancroft’s  assertion  is  true  except  for  one  single  instance 
when  the  Moguls  were  again  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
It  seems  that  in  1819,  the  Navajos  caused  the  Moguls  con- 
siderable trouble  by  settling  near  the  latter’s  towns.  Five 
Hopis  sought  Spanish  aid  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Spaniards 
thought  this  a ’good  opportunity  to  subdue  these  Indians. 
No  action  accompanied  the  thoughts,  and  the  matter  was 
utterly  dropped.  This  citation  is  made  solely  to  show  that 
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the  Spanish  contact  with  Hopis  was  rare  after  1780,  and 
that  there  was  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  after 
the  same  date,  to  subject  and  Christianize  these  people. 

In  his  diary  Garces  leaves  us  his  experiences  with  the 
Hopi  Indians.  Padre  Francisco  Garces  worked  with  the 
Indians  of  southern  and  southwestern  Arizona.  In  1776 
he  made  a tedious  journey  to  Hopiland,  to  be  utterly  and 
completely  repudiated  upon  his  arrival  in  Hopiland.  He 
met  some  Moqui  Indians  before  he  reached  the  pueblos, 
and  they  were  unfavorable  to  his  preachings.  Nevertheless, 
he  went  on  to  the  first  village,  Oraibi.  One  old  man  kissed 
“el  Cristo”  and  received  tobacco  and  shells  from  him,'’" 
but  otherwise  he  was  spurned.  The  natives  took  his  com- 
ing as  that  of  a spy,  for  he  had  been  with  the  Yuma,  Pima 
and  other  tribes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Hopi.®^  Also, 
they  cared  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Spanish  for  they 
felt  that  the  only  business  of  the  white  man  in  the  Hopi 
country  was  to  subdue  and  humiliate  the  Indians.®’’ 

Garces  tells  us  little  of  the  Hopi  people.  As  he  lay  hud- 
dled in  a corner  of  the  village,  unwanted,  he  heard  the 
singing,  flute  playing,  loud  talking  of  the  crowds  gathered 
on  the  housetops  for  the  evening.®®  He  speaks  of  the  In- 
dians’ clothes:  leather  jackets,  trousers,  boots  and  shoes, 
to  be  worn  at  work,  while  inside  the  pueblos,  moccasins  and 
black  blanketing  were  worn.  The  women  wore  blankets.®' 
The  weapons  noted  were  arrows  and  spears.®*  In  the  fields 
of  the  Hopis,  Garces  found  peach  trees,  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
gardens  on  the  borders  of  springs.®® 

A short  time  after  Garces’  visit  to  the  Moqui,  there  was 
the  failure  of  crops  cited  above.  No  rain  relieved  the  con- 
ditions for  three  years,  and  pestilence  aided  the  work  of 
famine.  Yute  and  Navajo  raids  added  further  misery  to 
the  life  of  the  Hopi. 

D.iiry  and  Itinerarv'  of  Padre  F.  Garces,  p.  365, 
p.  386. 

Ibid.,  p.  465. 

Ibid.,  p.  371. 

Ibid.,  p.  384-85. 

Idem. 

Ibid.,  p.  361. 
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Although  this  seige  of  pestilence  and  fany.ne,  and  the 
hostile  attacks,  considerably  weakened  the  Hopis,  particular- 
ly in  numbers,  no  dire  effects  resulted.  As  contact  between 
the  Spanish  and  Hopi  Indians  was  rare  after  1780,  arnple 
opportunity  for  recuperation,  after  the  inroads  of  ill-for- 
tune were  experienced  by  the  Moqui. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  apparently  the  advent  of  the 
Spanish  into  Hopiland  in  early  times  was  of  no  consequence, 
for  they  have  no  account  of  the  first  coming  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  their  legends.  “They  were  no  doubt  profoundly 
impressed  by  firearms,  and  greatly  astonished  at  the  horses, 
but  special  stories  of  the  incidents  at  that  time  have^  long 
ago  been  lost.  There  survive  many  accounts  of  the  life  of 
the  Spanish  priests  of  a later  epoch,  but  none  of  the 
have  a good  word  to  say  of  this  period  in  their  history.” 

“While  the  padres  may  have  introduced  some  slight  mod- 
ification into  the  native  ritual,  with  more  exalted  ideas  of 
God,  as  a whole  the  products  of  these  changes,  if  there  wyre 
any,  can  not  be  disentangled  from  purely  aboriginal  beliefs 
and  customs. 

“The  new  cult  brought  by  the  priests  was  at  first  wel- 
comed by  the  Indians,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  it,  for 
toleration  in  religious  things  is  characteristic  of  most  prim- 
itive men.  The  Hopi  objected  to  the  propagandist  spirit, 
and  strongly  resented  the  efforts  of  the  padres  to  make  them 
abandon  their  time-honored  religious  practices  (as  the  making 
of  dolls  or  idols  and  the  performance  of  ceremonial  dances) 
and  to  accept  the  administration  of  Christian  baptism.  The 
Hopi  further  declare  that  the  early  padres  practically  tried 
to  enslave  them  or  compel  them  to  work  without  compen- 
sation. They  obliged  the  natives  to  bring  water  from 
distant  springs,  and  to  haul  logs  from  the  distant  mountains 
for  the  construction  of  the  mission  buildings.^  Perhaps 
sheep,  horses,  iron  implements  and  cloth  were  given  in  re- 
turn for  this  service,  or  possibly  they  were  not  adequately 
paid;  the  Hopi  maintain  that  they  were  not.  But,  whether 
justly  or  not,  time  has  not  eradicated  the  feeling  of  deep 
hatred  with  which  the  Spanish  mission  epoch  is  now  regarded 
by  these  Indians.” 


19th  Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  part  2,  p.  581. 
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“The  lasting  benefit  of  the  Spanish  regime  was  the  gift 
of  sheep,  horses,  goats,  burros,  and  various  fruits  and 
seeds.”‘“^  No  new  or  helpful  agricultural  methods  were 
Introduced,  and  to  this  day  the  ancient  methods  of  planting 
and  raising  a crop  prevail.  So  endeth  the  240  years  of  con- 
tact between  the  Hopi  and  the  Spanish}  unfruitful  to  the 
Spanish  eye,  untarnished  to  the  Indian. 

IV.  ANGLO-AMERICAN  PERIOD 

We  now  turn  to  the  Anglo-American  period,  the  early 
part  of  which  was  marked  by  as  little  if  not  less  success  in 
the  field  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Hopi  as  was 
attained  by  the  Spanish  padres  and  soldiers. 

The  earliest  contact  of  the  Hopi  with  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can peoples  was  with  the  first  trappers  and  traders  in  the 
Indian  country.  Only  a few  came  into  Hoplland,  for  it  was 
somewhat  off  the  trail  of  the  beaver.  Lt.  Pattle,  who  was 
trapping  with  a group  on  the  Gila  river,  gives  the  earliest 
account  of  Anglo-American  contacts. Pattie,  in  1826, 
in  company  with  a small  group  of  men,  went  up  the  Gila 
river.  The  party  divided,  half  going  due  north,  half  north- 
east. When  the  two  divisions  reunited,  the  one  which  had 
gone  due  north  reported  having  seen  “Mokee”  Indians. 
Thus  is  the  incident  referred  to  in  Tattle’s  Personal 
Narrative. 

“They  also  met  a tribe  of  Indians  who  called  themselves 
‘Mokee.’  They  found  them  in  no  way  disposed  to  hostility. 
From  their  deportment  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  white  people  before.  At  the  report  of  a gun  they  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  They  knew  no  other  weapon  of 
war  than  a sling,  and  with  this  they  had  so  much  dexterity 
and  power  that  they  were  able  to  bring  down  a deer  at  a 
distance  of  a hundred  yards.”  This  incident  is  of  no  con- 
sequence historically,  but  it  marks  the  first  meeting  between 
the  Hopi  Indians  and  the  American. 

Among  the  earliest  meetings  between  the  red  inan  and 
Anglo-Americans,  we  find  the  following  one-sided  incident 

19th  Annual  Report,  B.A.E.,  part  2,  p.  581-82. 

Pattie,  Personal  Narrative,  p.  130. 
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taking  place:  ..  in  1834  a trapping  party  of  ^^n  of 

the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  crossed  from  J5iii  Wil- 
liams Fork  to  the  Moqui  towns,  where  several  trappers 
plundered  the  gardens  and  shot  or  20  peaceful  Moquis, 
who  objected  to  such  treatment.”"®" 

In  1858,  Lt.  J.  C.  Ives,  who  was  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion of  the  Colorado  river,  made  a side  trip  into  the  Hopi 
country.  He  reported  that  it  was  very  evident  that  contact 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Moqui  Indian  was  slight 
and  states  that  In  this  Indian  territory^  “every  available 
article,  acquired  by  trading  with  other  Indians,  for  they  have 
no  communication  with  the  whites,  had  been  converted  into 
raiment  or  material  for  personal  adornment.”  The  Indians 
came  down  to  meet  the  Ives  party  with  several  of  tneii 
numbers  in  advance,  the  rest  hidden  from  sight  behind 
clumps  of  trees.  When  the  Indians  found  that  the  intrud- 
ers’ intentions  were  peaceful,  the  thirty  or  forty  hidden  fel- 
lows came  forward,  and  all  escorted  the  white  men  on  their 
way. 

A brief  tour  of  the  Hop!  villages  and  vicinity  with  Ives 
and  his  party  will  give  one  an  Idea  of  what  the  Indians  had 
assimilated  from  previous  contacts  with  white  men. 

The  Moquis  conducted  the  party  to  a watering  spot  and 
grazing  camp,  and  here  many  flocks  of  black  sheep  were 
seen  “Circular  reservoirs,  50  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with 
masonry,  and  filled  with  pure  cold  water”  were  typical 
structures  of  the  Hopis  which  contained  a goodly  supply 
of  fresh  water  for  their  stock.  The  basin  was  fed  from  a 
pipe  connected  with  a source  of  water  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mesa.  “Another  reservoir  above,  of  smaller  but  more 
elaborate  construction  and  finish,  held  drinking  water  for 
the  natives.”  Between  the  two  (reservoirs)  the  face  of  the 
bluff  had  been  ingeniously  converted  into  terraces.  These 
were  faced  with  neat  masonry,  and  contained  gardens,  each 
surrounded  with  a raised  edge,  so  as  to  retain  water  upon 
the  surface.  Pipes  from  the  reservoirs  permitted  them  at 
any  time  to  be  Irrigated. 
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Proceeding  to  the  village  the  party  encountered  steps 
with  sharp  turns,  which  could  easily  be  defended,  and  which 
were  built  into  the  face  of  the  precipice  leading  up  to  the 
village  site. 

One  of  the  Indians  conducted  the  group  to  his  home. 
“Our  host  courteously  asked  us  to  be  seated  upon  some  skins 
spread  along  the  floor  against  the  wall,  and  presently  his 
wife  brought  in  a vase  of  water  and  a tray  filled  with  a 
singular  substance  that  looked  more  like  blue  wrapping- 
paper  rolled  into  bundles  than  anything  else.”^®*  Later 
as  the  men  sat  about,  they  smoked  together.  The  Moquis, 
when  commencing  to  smoke,  bow  with  solemnity  toward 
each  point  of  the  compass. 

The  Americans  took  several  Indians  back  to  camp  with 
them,  and  treated  them  to  some  bread  and  molasses.  Some 
uninvited  guests  joined  the  group,  and  the  red  men  greedily 
devoured  the  repast. 

The  following  morning  “the  Moquis  were  in  camp,  ex- 
hibiting an  insatiable  curiosity  to  see  everything  that  was 
going  on.”  Many  of  them  followed  the  Ives  party  to 
Oraibi  where  the  chief  of  this  village  highly  disapproved 
of  his  brethren  escorting  the  intruders  about.  The  chief 
maintained  that  there  was  little  water  about,  and  that  the 
country  was  bad.  “The  Oraybe  continued  to  express  his  dis- 
approval, and  his  influence  seemed  to  be  all-powerful.  His 
ill  temper  increased  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  and  at 
last  he  left  in  a sulk  and  went  home.”  The  other  Indians 
would  not  go  as  long  as  their  superior  objected.  The  chief 
apparently  thought  the  matter  out  alone,  for  he  finally  con- 
sented to  let  the  party  of  whites  have  a guide. 

The  impression  that  Ives  received  from  the  Indians  at 
Oraibi,  was  that  they  were  more  quiet  than  their  neighbors 
(the  Navajo),  less  neat  and  less  thrifty.  They  all  wore 
blankets  of  dark  and  light  stripes,  as  some  do  to  this  day. 

As  the  party  proceeded,  the  Indian  guide  related  tales 
of  Navajo  raids  on  the  Hopi  flocks,  in  which  the  former 

This  was  undoubtedly  “piki  bread”  of  corn  meal  still  made  by  these 

people.  Later  a description  is  given  of  the  process  involved  in  making 

and  cooking  “piki.” 
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made  away  with  all  the  latter’s  stock.  Strange  to  say,  as 
the  group  slowly  moved  on,  some  Navajos  joined  the  group 
and  the  two  supposed  enemies  were  at  perfect  peace  in  the 
white  man’s  company. 


—“'*1 


Courtesy  Arizona  State  Museum. 

Typical  HopI  home 

“It  was  not  until  the  explorations  for  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  route,  midway  in  the  last  century,  that  their  (the 
Hopis’)  modes  of  life  and  points  of  view  became  markedly 
modified  by  intercourse  with  the  whites.  They  are  still  too 
far  from  lines  of  travel  to  be  visited  frequently.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  Hopl  settlements  of  1907,  and  even  today, 
reveal  the  village  Indian  in  his  most  primitive  aspects,  with 
his  traditions  and  myths  and  barbaric  ceremonials,  but  super- 
ficially modified  bv  ingrafts  of  the  white  man’s  point  of 
view.’”"* 


Prudden,  p.  231. 
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So  with  the  opening  of  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  the  Hopi  Indian  enjoyed  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions, with  few  exceptions,  that  he  did  during  the  periods 
of  Spanish  explorers,  padres  and  soldiers.  There  were  re- 
ported to  be  2,450  Moquis^°®  in  1850,  which  represents  a 
considerable  drop  from  the  7,494  souls  estimated  by  Gov- 
ernor Anza  in  the  year  1774. 

Among  the  first  people  to  come  in  more  direct  contact 
with  the  Hopi  were  the  Mormons.  Interesting  indeed  were 
the  ideas  entertained  by  these  pioneers  of  the  west  in  re- 
gard to  the  Hopi  tribes.^®^  “There  was  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  Mormon  church  authorities  of  a declaration 
that  the  Moqui  Indians  of  northern  Arizona  had  a dialect 
that  at  least  embraced  many  Welsh  words.  President  Young 
had  heard  that  a group  of  Welshmen,  several  hundred  years 
ago,  had  disappeared  into  the  western  wilds,  so,  with  his 
usual  quick  inquiry  into  matters  that  Interested  him,  he  sent 
southward  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  a linguistic  expedition 
...”  A visit  was  made  to  one  of  the  villages.  “The  Hopi 
were  found  hospitable  and  furnished  food  . . . There  was 
some  communication  through  the  Ute  language,  after  the 
failure  with  the  language  of  Wales.’”®®  Discouraged  with 
no  better  success  than  this,  the  group  of  Mormons  withdrew, 
leaving  four  of  their  number  among  the  natives  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  But  these  few,  too,  became  discouraged 
in  a brief  time,  and  returned  that  same  winter.  “They 
had  not  been  treated  quite  as  badly  as  Father  Garces,  but 
there  had  been  a division  among  the  tribe,  started  by  the 
priesthood  . . .’”®®  with  the  result  that  the  Mormons  con- 
sidered themselves  better  off  out  of  the  way. 

In  1859  Young  sent  another  group  into  the  Hopi  coun- 
try, this  time  leaving  two  among  the  natives.  The  Indians 
were  kind  but  unbelieving.  Legend  and  traditions  hindered 
Mormon  progress,  for  the  Indians  could  make  no  further 
progress  until  the  reappearance  of  the  prophets  who  led 

Bancroft,  p.  547. 

McClintock,  Arizona,  pp.  63-159. 

mi.,  p.  63. 

Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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their  fathers  to  that  land  and  told  thent  to  remain  on  those 
rocks,  the  mesas,  until  they  should  come  again  and  tell  them 

"xU°intfatigable  Young  made  a third  visit  to  *e  Moquis 
this  time  carrying  three  Hopis  back  with  him  to  Salt  Lake 
City  Three  Mormons  were  left  as  hostages  Again  an 
^tempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  Indian^^ 
Welsh  or  not,  but  with  the  same  luckless  results.  This  third 

visit  took  place  in  1862.  _ lands 

Two  years  later  another  visit  was  made  to  the  Hopi  lands. 
On  and  the  previous  visits,  it  seems  that  the  Mormons 
tried  to  get  the  Hopis  to  move  northward,  “where  good 
iLds  mifht  be  allotted  them,  on  which  they  might  live  m 
peace  and  plenty,  where  they  might  build  aties  an  vi  ag 
Ihe  Lme  Ts  other  people  . . but  the  Hopis  always  in- 

sisted  on  awaiting  their  prophet.  _ ^ u ^ 

Before  leaving  the  Mormons  and  their  attempts  to  change 
the  Hopi,  several  other  incidents  of  later  date  must  be  n 
tioned.^  The  Mormon  attitude  must  not  wholly  co 
demned,  for  they  had  good  intentions  of  aiding  the  Hop 
Indians  They  did  as  much  for  this  group  of  Indians  up 
toljie  iime  of  Iheir  final  departure  as  had  the  United  States 
government. 

In  1871,  Tuba,  a Moqui,  and  his  wife,  were  taken  to 
Utah.  Here  they  saw  spinning  niachines  and  flour  mil 
and  took  word  back  to  their  people  o these  evidences  of 
civilization.  Though  Tuba  was  highly  ■'espeeted  amon 
the  clans,  he  could  get  no  response  to  suggestions  ot  better 
ing  Hopi  conditions.  Some  few  Mormon  missionaries  did 
finally  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
aided  the  Indians  in  sowing  the  ground  and  planting  trees 
and  grapevines.  Their  reign  here,  though,  was  short  A 
second  attempt  to  aid  the  Hopi  according  to  ‘he  de  s of 
the  Mormons,  was  expressed  m the  establishment  o e g 
woolen  factory.  The  project  failed  utterly  and  the  build- 
ing was  closed  without  revolutionizing  the  Navajo  or  Hopi 
Wen  industry.  So  ended  the  Mormon  advent  into 

Hopiland.  _ -i  u . 

The  Hopis  did  not  have  a reservation  agent  until  the  year 
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1869.”®  At  this  date  the  agency  was  established  at  Fort 
Defiance,  but  in  1 875  it  was  removed  to  a point  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  first  town,  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day.  “The 
Moquis  were  always  temperate,  chaste,  and  Industrious,  till- 
ing their  barren  lands,  where  crops  often  failed  for  want 
of  water,  keeping  a few  sheep  and  cattle,  gladly  accepting 
the  meager  government  pittance,  and  sometimes  disposed 
to  the  theory  that  the  ‘great  father’  at  Washington  should, 
and  perhaps  would,  support  his  Moqui  children  in  idle- 
ness.” As  long  as  they  could  remain  on  the  lovely  mesa 
tops  they  seemed  to  care  naught  which  way  the  winds  might 
blow. 

In  1 874  General  Crook  gave  a report  of  the  only  instance 
on  record  wherein  the  Hopi  of  these  early  days  gave  the 
slightest  bit  of  trouble  anci  then  only  incidentally.  “The 
Apaches  who  had  come  in  from  the  war-path  had  admitted 
that  a great  part  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  coming  into 
their  hands  had  been  obtained  in  trade  with  the  Moquis, 
who  in  turn  had  purchased  them  from  the  Mormons 
or  Utes.”  Crook  let  the  Moquis  know  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  punish  them  for  what  might  have  been  the  fault  of 
their  ignorance,  but  he  wished  to  Impress  upon  them  that 
in  the  future  they  must  in  no  manner  aid  or  abet  tribes  in 
hostility  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This 
advice  the  chief  accepted  in  very  good  part,  “and  the  In- 
dians were  not  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  misde- 
meanor of  the  same  nature.” 

Concentrated  and  helpful  aid  should  have  begun  with 
the  first  appearance  of  a government  agent  on  the  Hop! 
reservation,  but  contrary  to  fact,  too  many  of  these  individ- 
uals have  considered  personal  gain  above  public  service. 
The  Presbyterians  assumed  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
and  sending  an  agent  to  the  Hopi  reservation.  The  agent 
was  to  take  entire  control  of  the  tribe,  of  annuities,  goods, 
schools,  churches,  etc.”’  Prior  to  this  appointment  in  1871, 
the  Hopls  had  been  more  or  less  left  to  themselves.  Quiet 
and  peaceful  as  they  were,  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in 

Bancroft,  p.  542. 

Report  of  Dept,  of  Interior,  1871. 
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the  early  War  Department  records  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^ The 
Apache  depredations  filled  to  capacity  the  reports  on  Arizona 
Indians,  leaving  no  room  for  word  of  the  quiet  and  inconse- 
quential life  of  the  Hopis. 

In  1872  no  mission  had  been  established  among  the  Mo- 
qui  pueblos.  The  agent  found  the  same  fault  with  the 
Hopi  as  did  the  Mormons,  namely,  that  “they  are  very 
Ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  have  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  white  race.”“'  Nevertheless  the  children  who  attended 
the  day-school  which  was  established  by  the  agent,  were 
sprightly  and  intelligent,  and  made  good  progress  in  their 

work.  . . 

In  1873  there  was  still  one  school,  which  was  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  agent  reported  again 
that  “the  children  are  very  intelligent,  and  their  parents 
are  perfectly  willing  to  permit  them  to  go  to  school.  The 
people  remain  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  Christian- 
ity among  them.” 

Even  more  encouraging  was  the  report  of  1875,^  a re- 
port which  shows  us  plainly  that  little  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  contrasting  the  Hopi  of  today  and  his  ancestors 
in  1 875.  The  children  and  youth  have  shown  a capacity  for 
the  acquisition  of  letters  equal  to  their  white  cousins.  A 
manual  labor  and  boarding  school,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  boys  is  in  successful  operation. 

“The  school  is  located  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  In- 
dian habitation.  The  scholars  being  thus  removed  from 
daily  intercourse  with  other  Indians,  and  mingling  constant- 
ly with  their  teachers  and  others,  are  gradually  acquiring 
the  English  language.  Occasionally  a scholar  is  required 
by  his  parents  to  spend  a few  days  in  herding  sheep  and 
goats.  At  such  times  he  requests  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  book  with  him,  that  he  may  read  while  his  herd  is 
grazing. 

“They  are  industrious  and  almost  self-sustaining,  re- 
ceiving but  little  aid  from  the  General  Government,  except 
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Photo  by  Lockett. 
Hopi  family  at  Shungopovi 


in  maintaining  schools.  They  live  in  villages,  in  permanent 
abodes,  and  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  The 
country  they  occupy  is  poor  and  yields  but  a meager  reward 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  soil.  But  they  are  so  at- 
tached to  the  homes  of  their  fathers  they  cannot  be  induced 
to  leave  them  for  a more  promising  locality. 

“So  far  as  they  can  command  the  means,  they  readily 
adopt  American  costume. 

“Every  family  has  its  own  little  farm  or  parcel  of  ground, 
with  which  no  one  interferes. 
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“They  are  peaceful,  inoffensive,  and  well  disposed  to- 
ward the  white  man.  , , 

“Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  discontmuance 
of  tribal  relations  through  the  influence  of  the  schools  dunng 

the  last  four  years.”  . 

Added  to  this  government  report  are  the  lollowmg  oD- 
servations  made  by  another  visitor  into  Hopiland  a few 
years  later.  L.  P.  Brockett"*  in  Our  Western  Empre  gives 
glimpses  of  the  home  life  and  conditions  of  the  Hopi  In- 
dians about  1880.  “Enter  a house  and  you  are  invited  to 
take  a seat  on  a mat  placed  for  you  upon  the  floor,  and  re- 
freshment is  offered,  perhaps  a melon  with  a little  bread, 
perhaps  peaches  or  apricots.”  Although  the  Hopi  is  a ngid 
economist,  he  nevertheless  is  hospitable.  , j.  n 

“In  every  house  there  is  a little  oven  made  of  a flat  stone, 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  square,  raised  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  floor  and  beneath  this  a little  fire  is  built.  en 
the  oven  is  hot,  and  the  dough  mixed  in  a little  vessel 
of  pottery,  the  good  woman  plunges  her  hand  in  the  mixture 
and  rapidly  smears  the  broad  surface  of  the  furnace  rock 
with  a thin  coating  of  the  paste.  In  a few  moments  the 
film  of  batter  is  baked  5 when  taken  up  it  looks  like  a sheet 
•of  paper.  This  she  folds  and  places  on  a tray.  Having 
made  seven  sheets  of  this  paper  bread  from  the  batter  ot 
one  color,  she  in  this  same  way,  makes  seven  sheets  of  each 
of  the  several  colors  of  corn  batter.”  r i i • 

Brockett  reports  that  the  greater  part  of  clothing  was 
made  of  wool,  though  all  priestly  habiliments  and  wedding 
and  burying  garments  were  still  made  of  cotton.  The  peo- 
ple were  very  polite  j if  they  met  one  in  the  fields,  their 
salutation  was  “mav  the  birds  sing  happy  songs  in  your 

fields.”  ^ . , , 

Brockett  witnessed  the  early  morning  festivities  ot  these 
people.  “The  governor  goes  to  the  top  of  the  house  at 
dawn  and  calls  all  the  people  to  come  forth.  The  people  fill 
the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  and  the  governor  harrangues 
them  briefly  on  the  duties  of  the  day;  then  as  the  sun  is 
about  to  rise,  they  all  sit  down,  draw  their  blankets  over 


Brockett,  pp.  519-523. 
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their  heads,  and  peer  out  through  a little  opening,  and  watch 
for  the  sun.  As  the  upper  circle  appears  above  the  horizon 
every  person  murmurs  a prayer,  and  continues  until  the 
whole  disc  is  seen,  when  the  prayer  ends,  and  the  people 
turn  to  their  various  avocations.  The  young  men  gather 
in  a court  about  the  deep  fountain,  stripped  naked  except 
that  each  has  a belt  to  which  is  attached  bones,  hoofs,  horns 
or  metallic  bells,  which  they  have  been  able  to  procure  from 
white  men.  These  they  lay  aside  for  a moment,  plunge 
into  the  water,  step  out,  tie  on  their  belts,  and  dart  away 
on  their  morning  races  over  the  rocks,  running  as  if  for 
dear  life.  Then  the  old  men  collect  the  little  boys,  some- 
times with  little  whips,  and  compel  them  to  go  through  the 
same  exercises.  When  the  athletes  return,  each  family  gath- 
ers in  the  large  room  for  breakfast.  This  over,  the  women 
ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  dress  their  hair,  and 
the  men  depart  to  the  fields  or  woods,  or  gather  in  the  kiva 
to  chat  or  weave.” 

From  all  appearances  it  seems  that  nothing  of  import, 
occurred  among  the  Hopi  from  1 880  on  for  many  years. 
No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  commissioners’  reports 
again  until  1 895,  when  the  short  statement  is  inserted  that 
the  “Mennonite  mission  reported  a missionary  among  the 
Moquis.”  Work  of  the  Presbyterians  as  a religious  group 
among  them  has  ceased.  The  agency  remained  fifteen  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  village,  and  probably  then  as  now 
kept  its  distance. 

The  reported  populations  in  1906^''  were  2,000  individ- 
uals. Mention  is  again  made  at  this  time  of  removing  the 
Hopis  to  separate  five-acre  plots,  but  of  course  to  no  avail. 
An  ancient  law  among  these  people  caused  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Moqui  school  some  concern.  “Ages  ago  (the 
Hopis’)  lands  were  apportioned,  not  to  the  man,  but  to 
the  clans  or  gentes,  and  even  though  one  gens  may  increase 
100  per  cent  another  may  decrease  75  per  cent  the  law 
is  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  and  the  allotment 
may  not  be  changed.  This  is  a source  of  unending  quarrel- 
ing and  discontent  because  of  trespassing  and  will  continue 


“^Annual  Report  of  1906-7,  pp.  179-1  80. 
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so  until  he  is  taught  to  make  and  obey  laws  that  contain  the 
elements  of  practical  common  sense.”  The  superintendent 
says  further  that  there  was  “land  enough  for  all  the  Hopis 
to  exist  as  they  are  willing  to  exist,  provided  all  the  tillab  e 
land  in  reasonable  distances  of  the  village  is  usedj  but  it 
is  the  height  of  follv  to  allow  land  that  can  be  used  to  lie 
idle  because  the  gens  to  which  it  was  once  apportioned  has 
dwindled  below  the  need  of  it.”  The  agent  reported  that 
three  clans  had  become  extinct  within  the  memory  of  the 
llvino-  Hoplsi  a fourth  contained  but  thirteen  members, 
eleven  of  whom  were  men,  though  the  clanship  passed 
through  the  women.  A fifth  (clan)  had  dwindled  below 
the  numbers  at  the  time  of  apportionment,  then  held,  and 
quarreled  to  hold,  surplus  lands. 

Rather  amusing  is  this  decided  view  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  1906.  “The  Hopi’s  religion,  ceremonies,  dances 
and  other  customs  pertaining  to  his  final  and  future  sal- 
vation are,  1 maintain,  not  of  political  nature  or  of  Govern- 
ment concern,  except  as  any  of  these  may  interfere  with 
good  citizenship.  If  the  missionary  wants  to  point  another 
road  to  eternal  salvation,  all  right,  as  long  as  the  missionary 
attends  to  his  own  business  without  interfering  with  Gov- 
ernment matters.  When  the  Hopi  quits  the  earth  he  goes 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  beyond 
Government  concern,  and  may  as  well  belong  to  the  mission- 
ary as  to  another.  The  Government  deals  with  him  as  pres- 
ent  or  prospective  citizen,  and  while  the  best  Christian^  is 
probably  the  best  citizen,  his  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  sacred  so  long  as  it  does  not  lead  him  to  violate  a^^reason- 
able  standard  of  public  morals  or  personal  decency.” 

The  superintendent  was  discouraged  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Indians  toward  property.  As  long  as  he  grew  in 
wealth,  his  interest  in  tribal  ceremonies  took  more  time, 
resulting  in  improper  care  of  his  stock  or  flocks  until  these, 
too,  dwindled.  The  Indian  gradually  returned  to  poverty, 
but  with  no  apparent  ill  will.  I he  agent  felt  that  the 
Hopi’s  love  of  prosperity  and  increase  (should)  be  culti- 
vated as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  care  of  his  stock. 
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Gradual  growth,  with  no  outstanding  incidents  charac- 
terize the  next  fifteen  years.  The  increase  in  school  facil- 
ities, in  health  assistance,  in  growth  of  agricultural  lines  was 
naturally  greater  than  in  preceding  years.  A few  statistics 
of  192 Twill  prove  this.  The  total  population  of  this  year 
was  2,543  j 1,306  were  of  school  age,  although  58  were  in- 
eligible. Of  those  eligible,  311  were  in  non-reservation 
boarding  schools,  333  in  day  schools,  2 in  public  school, 
making  a total  of  646  eligible  children  in  school  and  leaving 
602  out  of  school.  This  was  not  due  utterly  to  lack  of  facili- 
ties, as  the  following  figures  show  (the  figures  in  brackets 
give  comparable  1933  statistics  and  show  a gradual  increase 
in  enrollment  and  attendance) : 


Location 

. Capacity 

Total 

Enrollment 

Average 

Enrollment 

Average 

Attendance 

Chimopovy 

...  50 

39 

( 68) 

32 

30 

( 66) 

Hotevila  BacabL 

72 

81 

( 93) 

69 

67 

( 88) 

Oraibi  

80 

62 

( 70) 

61 

58 

( 65) 

Polacca  

...  100 

90 

(125) 

83 

76 

(115) 

Second  Mesa 

72 

61 

( 65) 

60 

58 

( 57) 

Hopi  

... 

(172) 

(167) 

In  only  one  case  did  the  total  enrollment  exceed  capacity 
and  even  then  the  average  attendance  fell  below  capacity. 

The  value  of  Moqui  individual  and  tribal  property  in 
1921  was  estimated  as  follows:  total  individual  and  private 
property  $2,856,725}  homes,  furniture,  barns,  etc.,  were 
valued  at  $47,000}  wagons,  implements,  etc.,  at  $20,000} 
and  their  greatest  wealth,  stock,  poultry,  and  other  property 
$948,710.  Lands,  exclusive  of  timber  $1,841,000. 

Many  opportunities  for  increased  growth  and  the  general 
betterment  of  these  people  are  apparent  in  the  government 
policies  of  the  day.  Among  these  trends  are:  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  Hopi,  more  intelligent  white  men  in  the  In- 
dian service,  and  the  placement  of  educated  Hopi  Indians 
in  responsible  jobs  on  their  reservation.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  realizes  the  great  importance  of  the  latter  for 
he  says  in  his  report  for  the  year  of  1931 : “It  is  hoped  that 
we  can  continue  in  the  future  the  policy  of  instructing  chil- 
dren in  their  own  culture,  by  their  own  people.”"® 


Annual  Report  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Interior,  1931,  p.  84. 
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quest  of  the  gran  quivira 

By  Charles  Keyes 

Spanish 

rdTnfurelf  goMS^s:^he  mind  of.Spain  aflare  m 
Jh^firs^halt  of  the  S.xtee.uh  Century.  A th.rd  grand  yts.on 
of  bitndless  wealth  lured  Coronado  afar  into  in^enor  of 
the  continent  after  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  La^ 
n • • ■ R-^htion  of  the  event  is  peculiarly  Arizona  s tale, 
®“d  c::;titts  r ttd  chapter  ofViaona’s  history.  Ihis 
conquest  originated  and  ended  m Arizona.  ^ 

Endino-  in  complete  failure,  as  the  Spanish  thought,  the 
evfnt  do?s  not  drL  to  it  the  critical  f ^'arch 

as  do  the  other  two  adventures  j yet  account  of  ^he  search 
for  this  hidden  treasure  is  not  without  ^ ^ 

excitement,  and  much  wonderment.  If  the  ^ , 

conquerors  served  soon  to  wreck  the  first  nation  of  the  earth 
the  loss  of  c^old  bv  the  third  venture  served  eventually  to 

unite  two  widely 'separated  sections  of  another  first-rate 
power,  yet  unborn,  through  openmg  up  of  a 
route,  a middle  sector  of  which  afterwards  came  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail. 

Coronado’s  great  eutrada  really  comprised  two  distinct 
adventures,  the^one  growing  out  of  the  other  before  first 
was  completed.  The  first,  inspired  by  alluring  rumors  float- 
Tg  thr"ugh  the  halls  of  the  vanquished  Moctezuma  douU- 
lefs  mainly  glowing  reports  brought  back  by  ^ 

venturer,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  from  is  now  modern 

had  for  its  objective  the  treasure  of  the  Seven  Cit^s 
rfbok  which  fancv  pictured  far  to  the  north  of  de  Vacas 
trail  ' But  the  Cibola  cities,  which  were  finally  found  around 
rte  still  occupied  town  of  Zuni  on  the  boundary  l.ne  between 
present  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
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northeast  quarter  of  the  first  mentioned  state,  proved  a great 
disappointment.  Treasure  there  was  none;  and  the  famed 
cities  turned  out  to  be  poor,  little  Indian  villages  which 
could  hardly  furnish  the  little  band  of  Los  Conquistadores 
with  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  hunger.  The  great  entrada 
had  come  to  end  in  nothingness,  in  what  is  today  north- 
eastern Arizona. 

A new  chase  after  the  illusive  gold  awaited.  This  new 
entrada  was  wholly  Arizona’s.  It  originated  in  Arizona; 
and  as  Coronado’s  anabasis,  ended  there.  Although  the 
narrative  of  Coronado’s  journey  to  the  Seven  Cities  of  Ci- 
bola, and  of  his  subsequent  march  in  search  of  the  Gran 
Quivira,  is  seemingly  quite  complete  and  full  of  detail, 
there  are  many  points  upon  which  historians  have  always 
desired  further  elucidation.  Certain  things  recorded  are 
not  only  very  puzzling,  but  are  wholly  devoid  of  meaning 
when  the  Spanish  sources  alone  are  consulted.  Many  of 
the  incidental  statements,  inexplicable  as  they  seem,  acquire, 
when  read  in  the  light  of  later  French  experiences,  a new 
significance  and  an  unlooked  for  importance. 

When,  then,  in  the  summer  of  1 540,  after  having  traveled 
northward  2,000  miles  from  Mexico  City,  Francisco  Vaz- 
quez de  Coronado,  bosom  companion  of  Cortes,  was  tarrying 
at  Cibola  or  the  modern  Zuni,  with  his  handful  of  conquista- 
dores, awaiting  the  return  of  some  of  his  lieutenants  who 
were  out  exploring  the  region  about,  and  nursing  his  keen 
disappointment  over  the  failure  of  his  great  entrada,  he 
chanced  to  learn  here,  to  his  intense  satisfaction,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  what  fancy  pictured  to  him  as  a populous  city 
with  untold  riches  of  gold  and  silver,  which  was  called  Qui- 
vira and  which  was  situated  far  to  the  northeast.  Instead 
of  the  poor  villages  where  he  then  was,  the  goal  of  his  en- 
deavors and  the  rewards  for  his  severe  hardships  seemed  to 
be  still  before  him.  This  was  the  first  recorded  mention  of 
that  fabled  place  which  was  to  remain  for  two  hundred 
years  the  solicitous  quest  of  credulous  explorers,  and  for 
more  than  three  centuries  the  utter  despair  of  geographers. 
No  place  was  ever  so  truly  an  ignis  fat  mis  for  all  adven- 
turers and  would-be  conquerors.  Without  avail  historians 
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speculated  long  and  wildly  on  its  significance,  its  attractions, 

and  even  its  whereabouts.  . r 

Coronado  appears  to  have  obtained  his  first  information 

pti:  XSt cfi  - ^nd 

a small  company  of  the  soldiers  accompanied  it 

Upon  arrival  at  Cicuye,  Alvarado  fell  m with  a foreign 
Indian,  recently  from  the  faraway 

anoearance  the  Spaniards  nicknamed  him  El  Turco,  or  tne 
Turk  ElTurco  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  sub- 
Suent  quest  for  the  new  treasure.  Claiming  to  be  a native 
of  L “Hurall”  country  (possibly  Huron),  far  towards  the 
risinn  sun.  he  pictured  to  the  Spaniards  the  great  masses  of 
heavy  stone  similar  to  that  which  they  sought.  Like  a flash 
was  Spanish  greed  rekindled  into  flame  By  message 

the  joyful  news  was,  with  all  dispatch,  came  ac 

commander  at  Cibola.  _ r • i r i 

Post  haste  Coronado  started  to  meet  his  faithful  capta  ^ 
Pushincr  on  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  Tiguex  pueblo,  a few 
^les  above  the  present  city  of  Albuquerque,  he  found  Al- 
!Jlmdo  with  El  Turco  already  on  hand  to  greet  him.  El 
Tmco  v^s  closely  questioned  anew.  As  near  as  Coronado 
could  make  out  the  estimated  distance  to  the  new  hope  was 
only  about  200  leagues.  As  the  season  was  now  well  along 
the^new  exploration  could  not  be  undertaken  before  cold 
wearer  set  in.  Wintering  in  Tiguex,  the  Spaniards  started 
Tn  fhe  bllowiiig  spring,  in  full  force,  on  their  long  ea^rn 
march.  Stopping  at  Cicuye  a few  days,  they  fomid  there 
another  Indian  bv  the  name  of  Xabe  who,  also,  was  a na 
tive  of  the  same  Quivira  country  and  who 
to  act  as  miide  for  the  expedition.  Before  ^ ^ 

still  another  Quivira  native  was  legated  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  he  also  was  pressed  into  service.  , ■ . , . 

After  proceeding  about  250  leagues  it  was  decided,  be- 
cause of  scarcity  of  food,  to  divide  the  expedition-one  half 
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to  return  to  Tiguex  and  the  other  part,  under  the  com- 
mander, to  push  on  in  search  of  the  special  objective  of  their 
journey.  Coronado  thus  appears  to  have  gone  out  over 
what  are  now  the  Kansas  plains  for  forty  days,  finally 
reaching,  late  in  July,  a place  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
goal  of  his  quest.  Instead  of  a great  and  wealthy  city  this 
place  proved  to  be  a collection  of  ordinary  Indian  wigwams 
situated  on  the  bluffs  of  a large  stream.  No  gold  being 
forthcoming,  El  Turco  was  now  put  to  death  because  of  his 
alleged  confession  to  deliberate  deception.  What  became  of 
the  other  two  Quivira  Indians  is  not  a matter  of  record. 
After  remaining  a month  in  this  district  the  Spaniards  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Ihese  then  are  the  main  points  of  Coronado’s  famous 
entrada  in  search  of  a second  City  of  Mexico,  as  gleaned 
from  his  own  letters  and  from  the  narrative  of  Castaneda 
who  was  one  of  the  participants.  Concerning  the  Gran 
Quivira  both  descriptions  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Many 
points  demand  further  explanation  and  new  interpretation. 
Were  the  Spanish  records  of  the  day  alone  relied  upon  some 
of  these  features  would  probably  never  be  elucidated.  It  so 
happens  that  subsequently  recorded  events  throw  a flood  of 
new  light  upon  the  primitive  movements.  Then,  too,  the 
French  were  already  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  driving 
westward  and  southwestward.  What  they  learned  from 
the  Indians  then,  and  during  the  next  generation  or  two, 
also  has  important  bearing  upon  the  unexplained  statements 
and  prehistoric  conditions  concerning  the  Southwest. 

The  trace  of  Coronado’s  march,  the  direction  of  his  move- 
nient,  the  distances  which  he  traveled,  the  sudden  end  of 
his  advance,  his  hasty  retreat  to  the  Ri'o  Grande,  and  the 
presence  of  the  eastern  Indians  in  the  far  Southwest,  all 
appear  to  be  preordained  by  the  very  same  physical  causes 
and  conditions  which  at  a much  later  date  established  the 
course  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  at  a still  more  modern 
period  determined  the  location  of  a great  transcontinental 
railroad.  ^ It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  among  Spanish  accounts 
for  requisite  information.  For  adequate  explanations  we 
have  to  delve  into  musty,  French  relations  and  records,  some 
of  which  are  but  just  unearthed  from  the  accumulated  dust 
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of  the  centuries.  In  these  we  seem  to 

whereabouts  of  the  w^y  the 

Itself  to  the  sources  of  its  fabled  existence,  to  y 
eitern  Indians,  whom  Coronado  met,  happened  to  be  so  far 
from  their  homeland,  and  to  intimatton  of 
Santa  Fe  Trail  that  long  antedated  the  discovery  °£  America, 
and  of  which  the  later  trail  of  that  name  was  only  an  in- 

^^a^eTometlmes  wonders  at  the  childlike  credulity  of  the 
Sp2:ish  eTplorers;  but  the 

ments  and  imperfectly  comprehended  “ . 

1.  "S  S!..  — iX.  will,  111.  .11 .1 . 1*  ™f“: 

tion  and^wlth  no  lack  of  willingness  one  is  always  inclined 
to  believe  what  one  desires.  It  was  easy 

21m  of\™rl?  come  tml'Venriper,  the  French  began 
to  penetrate  the  West  and  Southwest  from  the  St.  Lawrence 

they  had  to  contend  With  Similar  conditions. 

Five  years  before  Coronado  reached  the  Rio  Grande, 
Tacques  Lrtier  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  es  ab 
lished  Mont  Real.  Although  nearly  a century  passed  bef o 
the  French  were  fairly  started  on  their  Penet mn  he 
interior  searching  for  an  all-water  route  to  Cathay  ana  me 
Indi™,  they  earfy  learned  from  the  Huro„  Ind.^ns^f  he 
falls  which  were  subsequently  called  Sault  Ste  M 
of  the  vast  inland  sea  beyond  which  was  finally  narned  Lac 
lu,  erior  Of  the  large  masses  of  native  copper  with  which 
fhT  shoL  S the  great  lake  abounded  the  newcomers  were 

also  soon  cognizant.  ^ 

It  is  a fact  quite  remarkable  that  in  pronunciation  the 
French  word  for  this  copper,  cuivre,  should  be  so  nearly 
idemlcal  with  that  of  Quivira,  which  the  Spaniards  at 
Cibola  had  heard  existed  far  to  the  northeast.  Alt^hough 
too  much  cvenetlc  significance  cannot  always  be  placed  upon 
similarly  smmding  names  in  different  ^ ^ Presen 

instance  seems  more  than  mere 

really  possible  for  the  word  to  travel  half  vay  across  the 
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continent  in  the  brief  space  of  a lustrum  is  amply  supported 
by  another  singular  circumstance. 

When  under  the  enlightened  policy  of  Champlain,  gover- 
nor of  New  France,  exploration  was  vigorously  pushed,  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  Indians  had  a special  route  of  travel 
so  far  to  the  southwest  across  the  continent  that  it  was  be- 
lieved to  reach  quite  to  the  Vermilion  sea  (Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia). From  the  fact  that  by  canoe  it  was  possible  to 
traverse  the  Great  Lakes  to  Green  Bay,  thence  up  the  Fox 
river,  over  into  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  thence  down  the 
Mississippi  river  and  into  the  Missouri  river,  it  was  inferred 
from  Indian  accounts  that  the  Great  river  flowed  into  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  was  easy  for  the  French  from  Indian  re- 
ports to  mistake  the  line  of  travel  for  a waterway.  Pierre 
Radisson,  an  intelligent  coureur  de  bois,  and  first  European 
to  set  eye  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  country,  actually  made 
the  canoe  part  of  this  journey  twenty-five  years  before  Jo- 
liet and  Marquette  reached  this  master  stream  of  the  con- 
tinent. Radisson,  while  a captive  some  years  previously 
among  the  Iroquois,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York, 
leariied  of  a Great  Forked  river  far  to  the  west}  and  soon 
put  into  efltect  his  keen  desire  to  see  so  curious  a stream. 
Maps  of  this  region,  such  as  that  published  in  Paris  by 
branquelin  in  1684  and  1688,  after  Radisson’s  return  to 
Montreal,  show  a great  bifurcating  watercourse,  one  branch 
of  which  goes  off  into  modern  Texas  where  it  abruptly  ends, 
indicating  that  beyond  that  point  its  continuance  was  un- 
known. 

In  reality  Radisson  may  have  gone  up  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  end  of  canoe  travel  to  the  Southwest,  perhaps  to  the 
very  point  which  Coronado  reached  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  where  by  the  prospect  of  a long  water  voyage  he 
was  deterred  from  proceeding  farther  in  his  quest  of  La 
Gran  Quivira.  Radisson  found  the  people  of  the  Great 
forked  river  country  In  possession  of  beads  and  knives  of 
Spanish  manufacture,  and  from  the  descriptions  given  him 
of  the  strange  men  he  judged  that  they  were  Europeans. 
Among  the  forked  river  Indians  he  found  also  a southwest 
Indian  who  was  “much  more  tawny”  than  the  others. 
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It  is  probable  that  mainly  upon  the  reports  of  Radisson 
the  later  exploratory  adventures  of  Joliet  and  Marquette 
and  of  LaSalle  were  undertaken.  The  significance  of  the 
Great  Forked  river,  or  as  Radisson  quaintly  put  it,  ihe 
river  that  divides  itself  in  2,”  L well  indicated  on  the  maps 
of  the  region  that  appeared  a little  later.  . 

In  the  present  connection  the  point  of  chief  interest  m 
the  Radisson  narrative  is  the  fact  that  he  had  voyaged  by 
canoe  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  Kansas  City,  over  a route 
which  had  been  seemingly  followed  froni  time  immernoria 
by  the  Indians.  Although  Coronado  did  not  know  it  and 
although  he  veered  in  his  path  somewhat  to  the  southward 
before  he  turned  north  he  evidently  actually  followed,  m 
returning,  a much-traveled  native  trail  which  appears  to 
have  been  a continuation  of  the  one  which  later  Radisson 
covered  by  water.  This  land  portion  of  the  travel  line 
evidently  offered  no  especial  terrors  to  the  natives  who  were 
accustomed  on  long  journeys  to  use  the  canoe  as  much  as 
possible.  The  finding  by  Coronado  of  the  eastern  Indians 
El  Turco,  Xabe,  and  Isopete  at  Cicuye,  before  he  set  out  on 
his  long,  vain  chase  seems  to  support  the  surmise  that  the 
presence  of  the  distant  visitors  was  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
usual occurrence.  . ^ 

So  it  is  that  two  centuries  before  it  w'as  named,  the  ban 
Fe  Trail  was  probably  closely  followed  by  Coronado  and 
his  handful  of  conqulstadores  from  one  end  to  the  other 
Long  before  him  it  seems  to  have  been  a much-traveled  path 
of  the  Indians.  This  famous  trail  appears  to  have  been 
already  widely  known  and  used  before  Columbus  landed  on 
Salvador  and  to  have  been  a route  of  travel  even  perhaps  in 

prehistoric  times.  r a * 

That  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
were  extensive  travelers  is  amply  indicated  in  many  ways. 
Their  trail  is  especially  well  marked  by  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  red  catlinite  peace  pipe  and  wrought  masses  ot  native 
copper.  This  unique  material  for  pipes  is  found  only  ni  one 
spot  on  the  entire  North  American  continent.  This  is  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  where  meet  the 
three  oreat  states  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa. 
In  fact’ the  old  Sioux  title  of  the  Des  Moines  river  signifies 
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Red  Stone  river.  Pipestone  was  the  great  emblem  of  peace; 
and  from  the  pipestone  ledges  of  those  broad  prairies  spread 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men  to  the  farther- 
most bounds  of  the  continent  and  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  Indian  world.  Forty  centuries  before  the  Nazarine 
appeared  on  earth  this  spot  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  world-wide  peace.  The  pipestone  quarry  was  es- 
sentially a sanctuary  where  the  most  distant  native  felt  he 
was  as  secure  from  molestation  as  when  at  his  own  home. 

Native  copper  which  occurs  so  abundantly  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  was  among  the  Indians  of  the  New 
World  widely  known.  Highly  prized  in  the  form  of  orna- 
ments and  implements  it  reached  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  land.  Next  to  the  calumet  locality  its  source  was  prob- 
ably the  most  widely  known  of  all  places  in  the  Indian 
world.  In  all  general  respects,  like  the  metal  for  which 
the  Spaniards  were  so  greedy,  small  wonder  is  it  that  the  two 
were  often  mistaken  by  the  indigenous  races.  The  latter  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  Stone  Age  of  human  development.  They  were 
just  beginning  to  recognize  the  use  and  value  of  metals, 
and  to  hoard  them  sparingly.  They  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  comprehend  the  avarice  of  the  white  men  for  the  yellow 
metal.  As  it  is  now  known  in  other  parts  of  the  new  conti- 
nent the  native  American  did  not  distinguish  between  gold 
and  copper.  It  is  not  then  at  all  surprising  that  the  con- 
quistadores  were  frequently  led  on  in  vain  hope  by  the 
simple-minded  natives  with  whom  they  could  communicate 
only  by  signs.  Yet  the  natives  were  wont  to  do  all  they 
possibly  could  to  satisfy  their  fair  visitors  and  guide  them  in 
their  restless  search. 

That  El  Turco,  Xabe,  and  the  other  Hurall  Indian  should 
impart  to  Coronado  their  only  knowledge  of  yellow  metal 
in  their  homeland  was  quite  in  keeping  with  their  naive  de- 
meanor. That  the  Spaniards  should  misunderstand  that  the 
locality  was  really  a country  rather  than  a city  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  there 
should  be  in  the  sign  language  a misinterpretation  of  the 
place  for  the  thing.  On  this  point  rests  also  the  possible 
significance  of  the  name  Quivira. 
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Since  El  Turco  was  a Hurall,  or  Huron,  Indian  his  home- 
land must  have  been  the  Lake  Superior  copper  country. 
That  the  French  manitou,  in  the  person  of  Cartier,  ^ 

native  copper  a name  which  the  Indians  remembered  there 
is  but  little  doubt.  It  might  be  contended  that 
all  too  short  for  the  French  name  to  reach  such  d>s“nt  parts 
of  the  continent  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Cartier  w 
already  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  five  years  before  Coro- 
nado made  his  famous  entrada  from  the  Southwest.  One 
of  the  first  things  of  exceptional  interest,  which  earliest 
French  explorers  learned  from  the  ^^Jives,  jc  ^ ey 

came  in  contact  was  the  existence  of  the  falls  of  ^ 

at  the  foot  of  the  great  sea  which  was 

Tracy  and  later  Lake  Superior.  Notwithstandin  the  ta 
that  French  exploration  beyond  the  Sault  Ste  Mane  was 
very  slow,  the  knowledge  of  the  white  manitou^s  greed  o 
theVllow  stone  doubtless  spread  far  and  wide 
nati4  tribes.  It  was  not  impossible  that  El  Turco  jm 
special  mission  to  the  Southwest  to  see  the  new  bearded 
manitou  whose  presence  there 
rapidly  spread.  In  like  manner,  while  Coronado  was  yet  at 
Cku>J  on  the  Pecos  river,  at  the  beginning  of  his  search  for 
the  Quivira,  he  met  Indians  who  had  seen  or  heard  ot  Ca- 
beza  de  VacPs  presence  on  the  Gulf  and  in  southern  Tej 
only  twelve  years  previously.  It  may  have  been 
mation  of  dl  Vaca’s  presence  in  the  Southwest  had  pene^ 
trated  to  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  had  induced  so-called 
Quivira  Indians  to  make  their  long  trip. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  then  even  if  Coronado  had  sus- 
pected the  presence  of  the  French  in  the  Northeast  lift  he 
Luld  ignore  all  mention  of  it.  It  is  nmre  than  P™bable 
having  learned  from  El  Turco  that  the  French  had  not  yet 
reached  or  taken  possession  of  the  Quivira  province,  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  forestall  them.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
ZJ  the  Spaniards  did  get  hold  of  a French  title  for  the 
treasure  country. 

In  spite  of  the  very  categoric  statement  by  Coronado  that 
he  reached  the  Gran  Quivira,  and  Cardenas  that  he  stayed 
there  twenty-five  days  and  found  the  place  only  a poor  scat- 
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tered  settlement  of  Indian  wigwams,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Spaniards  instead  of  sojourning  in  the  city  of 
their  dreams  had  only  reached  the  end  of  the  land  part  of 
their  journey — the  point  where  they  would  have  to  embark 
on  the  long  continuous  canoe  part  of  the  trip.  This  fact  ap- 
pears really  to  have  been  the  alleged  deception  which  the 
Spaniards  complained  of  so  bitterly  and  which  caused  them  to 
put  El  1 urco  to  death.  For  his  failure  to  add  another  Mexico 
or  another  Peru  to  the  Spanish  diadem  this  cruel  transaction 
seems  to  have  justified  Coronado  before  his  superiors  at 
home. 

Coronado  when  he  had  come  to  the  water  part  of  the 
Quivira  journey  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  where  Kansas 
City  now  stands  perhaps,  or  on  the  Kansas  river  near  by, 
was  naturally  disheartened  and  actually  balked  at  going  any 
farther.  The  Indian  villages  which  he  found  there  he  may 
have  deluded  himself  into  fancying  as  the  Gran  Quivira, 
bitter  disappointment  though  it  was.  He  speaks  of  low 
mountains  on  the  border  of  the  great  river,  which  title 
could  easily  apply  to  the  lofty  rugged  hills  of  this  locality. 

Historians  are  widely  div'ergent  in  their  views  as  to  just 
how  far  Coronado  really  traveled.  Some  regard  him  as 
having  reached  far  into  Missouri — perhaps  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Others  think  that  he  went  only  as 
far  as  central  Kansas,  about  where  Hutchison  now  stand^s. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  traveled  more  to  the  east- 
ward and  turned  back  somewhere  in  Arkansas.  Still  others 
there  are  who  consider  that  he  merely  went  around  in  a 
huge  circle,  completely  lost,  and  did  not  traverse  nearly  so 
much  country  as  he  believed  he  did. 

When  the  figures  given  by  Coronado  and  Castaneda  are 
alone  considered,  the  distances  and  exact  directions  of  travel 
seem  to  be  at  this  late  date  a matter  of  considerable  conjec- 
ture. When  examined  in  the  light  of  El  Turco’s  and 
Xabe’s  relations  much  of  this  uncertainty  passes  away. 

The  curious  side  light  thrown  upon  Coronado’s  entrada  by 
the  notions  derived  from  the  natives,  and  the  experiences 
of  the  French  going  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a subsequent 
date,  elucidate  much  that  is  otherwise  inexplicable  m the 
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Spanish  narrative.  If  the  three  eastern  Indians  who  accom- 
panied Coronado  from  Cicuye  were  actually  Hurons  and 
the  Quivira  was  actually  the  copper  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
then  the  Spanish  conquistadores  were  hardly  more  than  half 
way  to  their  destination  when  they  became  discouraged, 
killed  their  guide,  and  turned  back. 

Instead  of  El  Turco’s  having  deliberately  deceived _ the 
Spaniards  it  is  more  probable  that  the  latter  merely  mism- 
terpreted  the  sign  language  of  the  native  and  then  Spanish 
greed  for  gold  did  the  rest.  At  any  rate  the  Gran  Quivira 
which  Coronado  claimed  to  have  reached  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a poor  wigwam  village,  was  merely  the  place  where 
the  native  trail  was  broken,  the  point  where  the  well-traveled 
water  route  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
began.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  opposite  direction, 
when  the  French  discovered  the  Mississippi  river  and  found 
that  it  flowed  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  instead  of  the  South 
Sea,  their  hopes  of  reaching  Cathay  by  water  were  rudely 
dispelled. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  intrepid  Frenchman  traveling  by 
canoe  with  no  companion  other  than  a few  Great  Lakes 
Indians  may  have  turned  back  from  his  southwestern  tour 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  boat  and  traverse  the  rest 
of  the  route  afoot  into  unknown  distances j while  the  daunt- 
less Spaniard  before  him,  having  come  by  land  may  have 
hesitated  at  the  same  point  to  change  his  mode  of  travel  and 
given  up  his  quest  rather  than  advance  farther  by  canoes. 
Both  had  journeyed  upon  the  same  great  route  of  Indian 
travel,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

From  the  French  and  later  sources  we  seem  to  be  able 
to  fill  out  the  lean  places  in  the  Spanish  record.  French 
notions  of  the  time,  their  recorded  experiences,  and  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  explorations  complete  a story  which 
the  Spanish  left  unfinished.  Few  Spanlsh  maps  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth and  Eighteenth  centuries  agree  in  the  location  of 
the  Quivira.  On  them  it  is  variously  placed  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  \\  yoming, 
and  Washington  State.  If  the  name  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  transcribe  from  Indian  pronunciation  the  French  word 
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for  copper,  the  Spaniards  mistaking  the  thing  for  a place, 
then  its  whereabouts  is  readily  surmised,  El  Turco  at  the 
time  of  his  murder,  was  evidently  doing  his  best  to  lead  the 
Europeans  along  a well-known  route  to  the  metal  country, 
but  the  white  man  could  not  comprehend.  It  seems  certain 
that  Coronado  really  never  reached  the  country  which  the 
Indians  called  Quivira  and  his  claims  that  he  found  it  in  the 
halfway  station  have  no  foundation.  If  the  Quivira  ofCoro- 
nado  be  wholly  fiction  there  is  yet  a Quivira  which  appears 
not  to  be  myth. 

Was  then  the  last  part  of  the  title  of  La  Gran  Quivira  a 
misunderstood  Indian  connotation  borrowed  from  French 
sources,  of  what  the  native  thought  the  Spanish  wanted} 
and  was  the  Gran  part  of  the  title  Coronado’s  deliberate  con- 
tribution, prefixed  in  anticipation  of  coming  vast  treasure.? 
Calliope,  most  honored  and  gracious  of  the  Muses,  takes 
her  style  in  hand  to  write  the  answer. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS  OF  ARIZONA 
By  Eugene  E.  Williams 


JOHN  NOBLE  GOODWIN 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  governor  of  Arizona 
belongs  to  John  Noble  Goodwin,^  a native  of  South  Berwick, 
Maine.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  born  October  18,  1824,  his  par- 
ents being  John  and  Mary  (Noble)  Goodwin. 

He  attended  Berwick  Academy  and  from  there  went  to 
Dartmouth  College  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Having  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Hubbard, 
at  South  Berwick,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  town  in  1 849.  In  1 854  Mr.  Goodwin  was  elected 
to  the  Maine  State  Senate,  and  the  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Special  Commissioner  to  revise  the  laws  of  Maine. 
As  a Republican  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving  from 
March  4,  1861  to  March  3,  1863'. 

October  27,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Howard  Rob- 
inson, daughter  of  George  Robinson,  of  Augusta,  Maine. 
They  had  three  children. 

On  February  24,  1863,  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Or- 
ganic Act  which  constituted  Arizona  a separate  Territory, 
and  in  March  he  appointed  the  officials  naming  Goodwin  as 
chief  justice.  For  governor  he  appointed  John  A.  Gurley 
of  Ohio,  but  after  a lingering  illness  Mr.  Gurley  died  and 
on  August  21  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Goodwin  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  _ 

On  August  27,  1863,  Governor  Goodwin,  Secretary  R.  C. 
McCormick,  and  Judge  Joseph  P.  Allyn  left  New  York  for 
Arizona,  stopping  en  route  at  Cincinnati  to  examine  any 
papers  or  notes  Gurley  might  have  left  concerning  Arizona. 
After  leaving  Cincinnati  they  were  joined  by  Judge  Wm.  T. 
Howell,  Almon  Gage,  and  Coles  Bashford.  From  Fort 

^ Source  of  information  of  early  life:  letter  from  Dartmouth  College; 

Congressional  Biographical  Directory;  letter  from  Maine  State  Library. 
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Leave, nvorth,  which  left  September  ^ the  govern^ 

ment  furnished  transportat.on.  The,  parts 
soon  spread  to  ^ 

stroymg  everything  on  ^ rancher.  At  Fort 

*500  which  they  gave  to  ^ unfortunate  a«h^  ^ 

^r^orr  ]nr,5 

twenty-eight  wagons  tlcawn  y - Arizona  officials, 

of  Missouri  Cavalry  which  ™s  to  e cor^  the  - 
On  the  journey  ‘he  Party  s^bsis^ed 

with  them,  supplemented  y encamped  beside  dry 

went  alo,ig.  A number^  n^htsjhey  encampe^^^^ 

“’iathan  Richmond,  who  accompanied  the  party,  writing 

about  the  journey,  says: 

We  let,  Koo  L,oii  «a  ^hd-O . Oc.ob„  30*  S a ^ 
on  camping  a.  3 P-M-.  «■'  f . ’a,  ten  o’clock  paced 

Lyon,  found  eight  '"'^0*  o‘  ,,  Had  a good  meal 

Bent’s  tort  . . • • and  c h-  . ^ _ _ broke  camp  at  seven  .... 

of  fresh  venison  and  rahb  t.  Saturd. 

:!teU.ro’lcf  ,o3lt  ih?foot  of  ,.he  Ramn  Momuaiiu  a.  a .mall 
S;  “'!'^»e?r:ngh  .,'TnmU  M«i»^  called  Trinidad 


- Parish  111,  pp.  +7-69. 
McClintock  II,  p.  314. 
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Camped  at  six  P.M.  at  “The  Cabins”  six  miles  below  the  summit 

Thursday,  Nov.  5th,  ...  . passed  up  the  “divide,”  a hill  one  mile  long, 
the  division  line  between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Arriving  at  the 

summit,  had  a fine  view  of  the  Spanish  Peaks In  our  descent  met  a 

company  of  cavalry  returning  from  Fort  Union.  They  gave  us  gold  news 
which  furnished  material  for  castle-building  during  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  Passed  through  the  “Devil’s  Gate”  at  twelve  o’clock.  Camped 
at  five  P.M.  at  “Truax’s  Rancho”  on  the  Red  River.  Friday  ....  drove 
25  miles  through  a broken  country Saturday,  at  noon  passed  Max- 
well’s Rancho,  said  to  be  the  finest  building  in  New  Mexico Sunday, 

8th,  drove  25  miles,  and  camped  at  “Ocate.”  Monday,  Nov.  9th,  broke 
camp  at  seven  and  proceeded.  Arrived  at  2 P.M.  at  Fort  Union,  all  in 
usual  health,  stock  looking  rather  slim.  Fort  Union  is  the  largest  military 
post  in  New  Mexico.  General  Carleton  was  present  to  receive  us,  and 
had  all  the  arrangements  made  for  our  immediate  advance.  Leaving  Fort 
Union,  we  averaged  25  miles  travel  every  day,  camping  nights  in  or  near 
some  Mexican  town.  On  the  12th  camped  at  “San  Jose,”  found  all  the 
inhabitants  drunk.  A party  of  Navaho  Indians  had  visited  them  the  day 

before,  and  driven  off  600  of  their  sheep On  Friday  visited  the 

ruins  of  “Montezuma,”  an  old  church  in  which  a fire  was  kept  up  for  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years,  ....  Saturd.ay,  14th,  arrived  here  (Santa 
Fe),  found  the  place  as  we  had  expected,  built  up  of  mud  houses,  mostly 
of  one  story. 

The  official  party  remained  at  Santa  Fe  twelve  days. 
While  there  Governor  Goodwin  examined  the  records  and 
laws  of  New  Mexico,  many  of  which  affected  the  new  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona.^  On  the  journey  the  party  had  procured 
a Santa  Fe  paper,  the  Elnoro  AmepcanOy  dated  October  17, 
1 863,  in  which  they  found  the  official  report  of  Captain  N. 
J.  Pishoid  telling  of  the  discovery  of  rich  ore  in  the  Weaver 
and  Walker  districts.  This  news,  doubtless,  helped  to  de- 
termine the  destination  of  the  officials,  for  until  they  reached 
Santa  Fe  they  were  undecided  just  where  to  go.® 


* The  Org.nnic  .Act  creating  the  Territory  of  Arizona:  “ ....  all  legis- 
lative enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  extended  to  and  continued  in  force 
in  the  said  Territory  of  Arizona,  until  repealed  or  amended  by  future 
legislation. 

* Parish  111,  p.  3.  Sent  by  Gen.  Carleton  to  prospect  for  gold  around 
Prescott. 

® McClintock  II,  p.  315. 

Parish  III,  p.  5 3. 
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Leaving  Santa  Fe  on  the  twenty-sixth  they  arrived  at  Al- 
buquerque where  they  remained  until  December  8,  and  then 
went  on  to  Fort  Wingate  which  they  left  on  the  twentieth. 
Concerning  their  trip  to  Fort  Wingate  Col.  McClintock 
says: 

There  was  a military  escort,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Francisco 
Chaves  of  the  First  New  Me.xico  Volunteer  Cavalrv',  with  a detachment 
of  ten  men  of  Troop  E of  his  regiment,  under  Capt.  Rafael  Chacon,  and 
a detachment  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri  Volunteer  Cavalry,  under  Capt._  J. 
H.  Butcher,  the  last  named,  with  twenty-five  men,  ordered  from 

at  Los  Pinos The  dignitaries  rode  in  three  “ambulances”  and  the 

impedimenta,  official  supplies,  provisions,  and  forage  were  in  sixty-six  mule 
drawn  wagons. 


The  official  party  crossed  the  eastern  line  of  Arizona  De 
cember  27,  but  to  make  sure  that  they  were  on  Arizona  soil 
traveled  two  more  days  until  they  came  to  Navaho  Springs. 
Here,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  December  29, 
1863,  in  a snowstorm,  the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  was  formally  inaugurated. 

Secretary  McCormick  made  a brief  speech,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  raised  the  American  flag.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Read 
then  offered  the  first  official  prayer  in  Arizona.  The  oath  of 
office  was  administered  to  the  new  officials,  a salute  of  fifteen 
guns  was  fired,  the  “Battle  Cry  of  Freedom”  was  sung,  fol- 
fowed  by  long  cheers  for  the  new  government.  Arizona  was 
now  a Territory.® 

On  this  occasion  the  following  proclamation  by  Governor 
Goodwin  was  read  in  English  by  Secretary  McCormick  and 
in  Spanish  by  Rev.  Mr.  Read: 


PROCLAMATION.  To  the  people  of  Arizona.  I,  John  N.  Good- 
win, having  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
duly  qualified,  as  Governor  of  the  TERRITORY  OF  .ARIZON.A,  do 
hereby  announce  that  by  virtue  of  the  power  with  which  I am  invested  by 
an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  providing  a temporar>-  govern- 
ment for  the  Territor>',  I shall  this  day  proceed  to  organize  said 
ment.  The  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  all  laws  and  enactments  established 
thereby,  will  be  enforced  by  the  proper  officials  from  and  after  this  date. 


“McClintock  II,  p.  316. 
Parish  III,  pp.  68-71. 
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A preliminary  census  will  forthwith  be  taken,  and  thereafter  the  Ju- 
dicial Districts  will  be  formed,  and  an  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  other  officials,  provided  by  the  act,  be  ordered. 

I invoke  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  citizens  of  the  Territory  in  my 
efforts  to  establish  a government  whereby  the  security  of  life  and  prop- 
erty will  be  maintained  throughout  its  limits,  and  its  varied  resources  be 
rapidly  and  successfully  developed. 

The  seat  of  government  will  for  the  present  be  at  or  near  Fort 
Whipple. 

JOHN  N.  GOODWIN. 


By  the  Governor. 

Richard  C.  McCormick,  Secretary  of  the  Territory. 

Navaho  Springs,  .A.rizona,  December  29,  1863. 

From  Navaho  Springs  the  official  party  pushed  on  toward 
the  newly  established  camp  at  Fort  Whipple  in  Little  Chino 
Valley.  At  Hell  Canyon,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Whipple,  they  met  a small  band  of  Indians  who  refused  to 
go  with  the  soldiers  to  the  campj  for  this  refusal  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  and  two  Indians  were  killed. 
They  arrived  at  the  fort  January  22,  1 864,  and  were  greeted 
by  the  firing  of  a salute  of  eighteen  guns.  This  fort  had 
been  located  by  Major  E.  B.  Willis  about  a month  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Territorial  officials.  Here  Governor 
Goodwin  made  his  headquarters  until  May. 

Accompanied  by  a military  escort,  and  traveling  over  In- 
dian trails  infested  by  hostile  savages,  the  Governor  spent  a 
few  months  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the  Territory  with  a 
view  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  country  over 
which  he  was  to  preside,  and  also  of  selecting  an  appropriate 
place  at  which  to  locate  the  Territorial  capital.  After  care- 
ful consideration  he  decided  to  locate  on  Granite  Creek, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Whipple,  to  wffiich  the  name 
of  Prescott  was  given.  On  May  1 8 the  capital  was  moved 
to  the  new  site  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  town  of  Prescott  was 
organized. 

Among  the  places  visited  by  Governor  Goodwin,  when  in 
search  of  a suitable  location  for  the  capital,  was  the  “old 
pueblo”  of  Tucson.  While  here  he  issued  a proclamation 
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dated  May  1 1,  1 864,  incorporating  Tucson  as  a town/  He 
appointed  Wrn.  S.  Oury  the  first  Mayor  of  the  municipality. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  where  a governor  has  thus 
incorporated  a town  independent  of  other  official  action. 

The  Governor  issued  a proclamation,  April  9,  1 864,  di- 
viding the  Territory  into  three  Judicial  Districts,  and  ap- 
pointed as  judges,  Wm.  T.  Howell,  Joseph  P.  Allyn,  and 
Wm.  F.  Turner. 

On  May  26,  Governor  Goodwin  issued  a proclamation 
calling  for  an  election  to  be  held  July  18.  On  the  day  set 
the  qualified  electors  met  and  elected  Charles  D.  Poston  as 
delegate  to  Congress.  They  also  elected  nine  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  eighteen  men  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  was  the  first  election  in 
Arizona. 

The  First  Legislature  of  the  Territory  convened  at  Pres- 
cott, September  26,  1 864,  continuing  in  session  until  Novern- 
ber  10.  It  organized  by  electing  Coles  Bashford  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  W.  Claude  Jones  as  Speaker  of  the 
House;  both  of  these  men  were  lawyers  and  both  resided  in 
Tucson. 

On  September  30  the  legislature  met  in  joint  session  and 
Governor  Goodwin  delivered  his  message  which  dealt  with 
the  more  complete  organization  of  the  Territory  and  the 
necessary  laws  to  be  enacted  for  the  best  interest  of  its 
citizens. 

During  this  First  Legislature  there  was  harmony  between 
the  Governor  and  the  legislators  except  in  respect  to  one 
measure  to  which  the  Governor  refused  to  place  his  signa- 
ture. The  act  had  to  do  with  a memorial  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  asking  that  Arizona  be  transferred  to  the  Military  De- 
partment of  the  Pacific.  Goodwin  thought  this  belonged  to 
another  department  of  the  government. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  First  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture were  the  following,  most  of  which  were  of  vast  import- 
ance because  they  were  the  beginnings  of  government  in 
Arizona  by  the  people  of  the  Territory: 
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Before  the  convening  of  the  First  Legislature  the  Gover- 
nor had  divided  the  Territory  into  four  council  districts  from 
which  delegates  were  elected  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
House.  The  legislature  confirmed  these  districts  which 
were  named  Pima,  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Yavapai.  The 
Howell  Code  defined  the  boundaries  of  these  districts. 

1 he  first  act  of  the  First  Legislature  was  to  authorize  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a Commissioner  to  codify  the  laws  of 
To  this  office  Governor  Goodwin  appointed 
Judge  Wm.  T.  Howell,  who  submitted  his  report  to  the 
legislature  on  October  3,  which,  after  considerable  debate 
and  some  amendments,  was  adopted  as  the  official  code. 

_ Attempts  were  made  to  locate  the  capital  at  various  places 
m the  Territory,  but  the  legislature  finally  decided  to  accept 
the  location  suggested  by  Governor  Goodwin  and  the  capital 
remained  at  Prescott.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a fight  to 
re-locate  the  capital,  a fight  which  lasted  until  1889  when  it 
was  finally  decided  to  place  it  at  Phoenix. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  roads  within  the  Territory 
the  legislature  passed  several  acts  granting  franchises  and 
licenses  to  construct  toll  roads  * and  operate  ferries.'*  Rail- 
road building  was  also  encouraged.^"  The  discussion  of 
the  necessity  to  construct  good  highways,  and  acts  leading 
to  their  development,  were  the  initial  steps  which  have  de- 
veloped the  roads  of  Arizona  to  their  present  high  state  of 
perfection. 

A select  committee  of  fiv'e  members  was  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  report  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado 
river,  and  it  brought  in  a report  of  its  findings.  The  legis- 
lature also  appointed  $150,000  for  development  of  the 
riven  Here_  again  was  the  inception  of  “The  Colorado 
river  discussion  so  prominent  during  statehood  days. 

It  rnight  also  be  stated  that  the  First  Legislature  granted 
^o  divorces,  one  to  John  C.  Capron,  a member  of  the 
House,  from  Sarah  Rosser  Capron  j the  other  to  Elliott 
Coues,  editor  of  On  the  Trail  of  a Spanish  Pioneer^  Garces 
Diary,  from  Sarah  A.  Richardson  Coues. 

® Tucson— Libcrtad;  Mouth  William’s  Fork  on  Colorado  river  to  Prescott, 
franchise  to  Wm.  Bradshaw  across  Colorado  at  La  Paz. 

Act  to  incorporate  Arizona  Railway  Co. 
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Governor  Goodwin  had  scarcely  entered  the  Jerntoiy 
when,  on  February  20,  1864,  he  requested  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  organize  a regiment  of  troops  to 
repulse  the  hostile  Indians.  On  April  16  the  authority  w^s 
given,  but  for  some  reason  was  not  employed  until  June  24 
of  the  next  year,  when  Goodwin  gave  direction  to  organize 
troops.  Four  companies,  called  “The  Arizona  Volunteers, 
were  recruited,  one  of  Pima  Indians,  one  of  Maricopas,  the 
other  two  mostly  of  Mexicans.  These  companies  did  valu- 
able service  for  about  a year  and  then,  because  of  no  appro- 
priation for  their  maintenance,  were  disbanded.  They  were 
never  paid  for  their  services.  _ 

Early  in  1 865,  Governor  Goodwin  made  a trip  to  Gali- 
fornla  in  the  interest  of  Arizona,  and  when  General  John  S. 
Mason  came  to  Arizona  with  his  California  soldiers  as  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Arizona,  Goodwin  returned 
with  him.”  In  June  the  Governor  accompanied  General 
Mason  on  his  visit  to  the  military  posts. 

A number  of  events  affecting  the  whole  of  the  history  of 
Arizona  took  place  during  the  term  of  the  Territory  s first 
governor.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  government  at 
Navaho  Springs  there  began  a series  of  events,  the  ^ects 
of  which  will  continue  as  long  as  Arizona  exists.  Ihese 
were  the  location  of  the  capital  at  Prescott,  the  efforts  to 
improve  navigation  on  the  Colorado  river,  highway  build 
ing,  establishing  schools,  encouraging  railroads,  and  many 

During  the  term  of  Governor  Goodwin  the  Civil  \\  ar 
was  being  fought  with  terrible  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 
But  while  Arizona  had  no  part  in  the  conflict,  she  suffered 
great  neglect  because  of  the  war,  and  thus  felt  keenly  its 
consequences.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  regu- 
lar army  was  withdrawn,  and  the  hostile  Indians  under- 
standing this  to  mean  that  the  whites  were  defeated  wrought 
great  havoc  among  the  settlers  and  miners.  The  military 
forces  were  unable  to  quell  the  outbreaks  of  the  savages  and 
this  inability  caused  the  citizens  to  take  matters  in  their  own 

On  February  +,  1865,  Arizona  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of 

New  Mexico  to  the  Department  of  California. 
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hands.  ^ In  1 8 64-,  King  S.  Woolsey  led  a number  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  against  the  Apaches  and  by  strategy  defeated 
the  redskins  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Apaches.  This 
attack  is  known  as  the  “Pinole  Treaty,”  and  put  a temporary 
check  upon^  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches,  but  they  were 
soon  at  their  old  tricks  again.  Then  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature,  memorialized  Congress  to  place  the  Indians  on 
a reservation,  and  to  give  the  citizens  enough  money  and 
men  to  drive  the  hostiles  into  surrendering,  but  their  efforts 
were  unavailing. 

Mining  was  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Arizona 
and  the  source  of  most  of  its  wealth.  Because  of  this  Gov- 
ernor Goodwin  advised  the  legislature  to  enact  a law  requir- 
iiig  tne  discoverer  of  a mine  to  also  locate  a claim  adjoining 
his  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  additional  claim  to  secure 
money  to  fight  the  Apaches.  Incidentally,  General  Carleton 
recommended  that  mining  properties  be  taken  over  by  the 
government  and  leased  to  operators."" 

At  an  election  held  in  September,  1864,  three  candidates 
vied  for  the  position  of  Delegate  to  Congress.  The  returns 
showed  the  following  votes:  John  N.  Goodwin,  present . 
Governor,  707 j Charles  D.  Poston,  present  Delegate  to 
Congress,  260 j Joseph  P.  Allyn,  Judge  of  the  Second  Ju- 
dicial District,  381.  Poston  threatened  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion, declaring  that  Goodwin  had  secured  the  election  by  the 
vote  of  the  military  and  the  federal  officials,  but  finally 
abandoned  the  contest. 

Goodwin  was  sworn  in  March  4,  1865,  and  served  in 
Congress  until  March  3,  1867.  It  appears  that  he  served 
both  as  Governor  and  as  Delegate  from  March  4,  1865,  to 
April  1 0,  1 866,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Richard 
C.  McCormick,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor. 

harish  says  that  the  only  place  that  Goodwin’s  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Globe  is  where  he  made  a speech 
in  Congress  opposing  taking  Pah-Ute  county  from  Arizona. 

After  Goodwin  went  to  Washington  as  Delegate  he  did 
not  return  to  Arizona  but  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
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New  York,  and  In  1 870  was  an  officer  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department. 

Mr.  Goodwin  died  at  Paraiso  Springs,  California,  April 
29,  1887,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Governor  Goodwin  presided  over  a realm  larger  than 
many  empires  over  which  famous  personages  have  ruled. 
His  “subjects,”  however,  numbered  not  more  than  1,000 
permanent  white  citizens  besides  Mexicans  who  became  citi- 
zens by  virtue  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  and  miners  who 
were  more  or  less  transient.  The  Governor  also  had  within 
the  bounds  of  his  domain  a large  number  of  Indians  over 
whom  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  he  ruled.^  As  salary 
for  guiding  the  destiny  of  this  new  Territory,  with  Its  large 
area  and  few  subjects,  he  received  the  sum  of  $3,000. 

Regarding  the  Organic  Act  under  which  Goodwin,  the 
first  Governor,  assumed  the  governorship  and  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  Judge  R.  E.  Sloane,  the  last 
Territorial  Governor,  said: 


Differing  from  all  other  territorial  organic  acts,  this  act  contained  the 
statement  that  the  territorial  government  should  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  the  people  residing  therein  should,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  form  a state  government  and  apply  for  and  obtain 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a state.  This  provision  avill  appear  remark- 
able, when  we  consider  that,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  territory, 
the  country  embraced  therein  was  the  least  known  and  the  least  densely 
populated  of  any  section  in  the  United  States  and  the  country  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War.  At  the  time  the  territory  was  created  the  popu- 
lation, e.xclusive  of  Indians,  did  not  e.xceed  4,000  people.  Tucson  was 
then  a village  of  approximately  1,500  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  Mexicans.  There  were  a few  scattered  settlements  south  of  Tucson 
in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  along  the  Sonoita.  Small  settlements 
of  Americ.ins  had  been  made  at  points  on  the  lower  Colorado,  such  as 
La  Paz  .and  Yuma,  and  a few  gold  hunters  had  penetrated  into  the  interior 
and  were  mining  In  the  foothills  of  the  Bradshaws. 


When  Goodwin  became  governor  there  were  no  govern- 
ment, laws,  official  buildings,  roads,  railroads,  mail,  or  scarce- 
ly any  evidence  of  civilization.  There  were  Indians,  both 
friendly  and  hostile;  Mexicans,  many  of  whom  were  as 
troublesome  as  the  redskins;  there  were  miners  and  trap- 


Sunset  Magazine,  September,  1910. 
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pers,  who  called  no  place  their  home  and  were  not  interested 
in  laws  and  government  j there  were  slavery  sympathizers 
who  would  like  to  see  the  territorial  officials  failj^'*  there 
were  the  new  officials,  some  of  whom  were  more  interested 
in  mining  than  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  new  Ter- 
ritory. There  was  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  National 
Government  would  survive  j there  was  chaos  throughout  the 
Territory.  These  were  the  conditions  under  which  Goodwin 
undertook  the  task  of  establishing  a government  in  Arizona. 

Large  powers  and  responsibilities  were  conferred  upon 
the  first  Governor  by  the  Organic  Act.  There  were  no  laws, 
except  those  of  New  Mexico  which  especially  applied  to 
Arizona  j there  was  no  money,  except  what  Congress  appro- 
priated. Goodwin  was  to  enforce  such  laws  as  he  had,  and 
was  to  expend  congressional  money  as  he  thought  wise,  until 
a legislature  could  convene  to  pass  laws  and  appropriate 
money.  There  were  no  territorial  officials,  except  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government,  and  Goodwin  was 
given  authority  to  appoint  a large  number  of  officials.  He 
was  empowered  to  issue  proclamations  calling  for  a census, 
calling  for  an  election  to  select  territorial  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  a legislature,  and  proclamations  for  other  purposes. 
Of  what  he  did  Goodwin  speaks  as  follows  in  his  message  to 
the  First  Legislature; 

I have  exercised  some  of  these  powers  temporarily,  where  authority  of 

law  and  a necessity  for  their  exercise  existed 1 have  appointed  an 

Attorney-General,  who  has  performed  the  duties  of  district  or  county  at- 
torneys. I have  also  appointed  a Judge  of  Probate,  Sheriff,  Register,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  Constables,  for  each  of  the  three  judicial  districts, 
w^hich  I have  regarded  as  counties,  and  constituted  districts  for  such  offi- 
cers. In  forming  these  districts  I have  endeavored  to  consult  the  conveni- 
ence and  wishes  of  the  citizens,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  appointment 
of  officials,  to  secure  the  prompt  and  economical  transaction  of  business. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  at  least  one  that  re- 
quired greatest  tact,  was  that  of  selecting  a temporary  capital 
for  the  new  Territory.  When  bills  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress asking  that  Arizona  be  organized  into  a Territory  a 
number  of  them  mentioned  Tucson  as  the  capital,  and,  per- 

Arizofia  Historical  ReHe-.c,  \’ol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  27,  28,  66,  67. 
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haps  for  that  reason  they  did  not  pass.  The  final  passage  of 
the  Organic  Act  was  conditioned  upon  leaving  the  location 
of  a capital  blank  with  a tacit  understanding  that  the  Gover- 
nor was  to  select  a place  at  his  discretion.'®  Doubtless  in 
making  the  selection  the  opinions  of  General  Carleton^  in- 
fluenced the  decision.  The  General’s  attitude  is  given  in  a 
letter  to  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster-General  in  Lin- 
coln’s cabinet,  dated  September  13,  1863,  in  which  he  said: 

You  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  population,  of 
the  new  Territory  of  Arizona  will  be  near  that  oasis  upon  the  desert  out 
of  which  rise  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  and  in  and  beside  vyhich  are 
found  those  extraordinary  deposits  of  gold;  and  not  at  the  insignificant 
village  of  Tucson,  away  in  the  sterile  region  toward  the  southern  line  of 
the  Territory.^® 

There  were  other  reasons  for  selecting  Fort  Whipple  and 
then  Prescott  as  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  One  was  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  of  Tucson,  and  those  of  some  of  the 
other  sites,  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  South, 
and,  since  the  members  of  the  official  party  were  Union 
men,  they  desired  a wholly  Union  locality.  The  second 
reason  was  that  Prescott  was  in  the  midst  of  a mining  boom, 
which  afforded  the  officials  an  opportunity  to  add  to  their 
meager  salary  such  “gold  dust”  as  they  could  secure  on  the 
side.  Thirdly,  it  was  near  the  center  of  the  Territory.  But 
whatever  reasons  for  selecting  Prescott  it  is  evident  that 
Goodwin  retained  the  good  will  of  the  other  places  that 
desired  the  capital. 

During  the  first  months  of  Governor  Goodwin’s  term  he 
had  no  official  residence,  but  lived  in  whatever  shelter  was 
available.  At  Navaho  Springs,  where  the  government  was 
inaugurated,  he,  doubtless,  lived  in  a tent;  at  Fort  Whipple, 
in  the  Chino  valley,  where  the  embryo  government  had  its 
headquarters  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  removed 
to  the  present  site  of  Prescott,  perhaps  the  Governor  lived- 
in  a tent  or  log  house. 

In  Prescott  he  lived  for  the  first  few  months  in  a tent  on 
the  site  of  the  building  known  as  “The  Governor’s  Man- 

See  Congressio-nal  Globe  and  McClintock,  Vol.  I,  p.  1+3. 

Parish  III,  p.  17. 
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The  first  Capitol  and  governor’s  mansion  (Prescott) 

sion.”  This  building  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  $6,000 
and  Secretary  McCormick  brought  from  St.  Louis  the  sashes 
and  doors.  When  completed  Governor  Goodwin  moved 
into  his  new  home.  This  “mansion”  still  stands  and  is  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Sharlot  Hall,  former  State  Historian. 

On  July  4,  1 929,  the  George  Crook  chapter  of  the  D.A.R. 
presented  a flag  and  flagpole  in  commemoration  of  the  flag 
which  flew  over  Governor  Goodwin’s  tent  and  Miss  Hall 
told  of  the  original  flag,  which  had  draped  the  coffin  of  John 
A.  Gurley,  who  had  been  appointed  first  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona and  had  died  at  Cincinnati  before  assuming  office.  This 
flag  was  given  to  Goodwin  and  was  carried  by  him  on  the 
journey  to  Arizona  as  the  official  flag. 

Edward  D.  Tuttle,  a member  of  the  First  Legislature, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  Governor  Goodwin: 

The  Governor,  John  N.  Goodwin,  was  a large  man,  of  a florid  com- 
plexion, fine  physique,  and  was  easily  the  handsomest  man  around  at  that 
time.  He  made  no  speeches  that  I recall  now  and  seldom  appeared  at 
our  sessions,  but  met  with  committees  at  his  residence The  Gover- 

nor [was]  ever  ready  to  co-operate  and  assist  in  every  possible  way  at 
every  stage  of  the  session.  The  Governor,  when  the  judiciary  committee 
was  considering  the  How'ell  Code,  section  by  section,  as  presented  by  Judge 
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Howell,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  prepare  the  draft,  in  readiness 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  met  regularly  with  the  committee 
and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  Imowledge  and  experience  as  a lawyer  and 
law  maker.  It  was  his  foresight  that  provided  us,  through  Judge  Howell, 
the  means  by  which  a complete  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  Terri- 
tory, both  civil  and  criminal,  to  take  the  place  of  the  crude  common  law 
of  New  Mexico,  of  which  we  formerly  had  been  a part;  in  fact,  military 
law  was  in  force  previously 

Concerning  Goodwin’s  qualification  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory, 
Parish  says: 

Probably  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  for  Governor  of  the 
new  Territory.  The  position  of  Governor  at  that  time  was  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties.  There  was  a mixed  population  in  Arizona;  prob- 
ably the  greatest  portion  of  the  native  Americans  were  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, and,  had  harsh  measures  been  pursued,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  stirred  up  an  embryo  rebellion,  instead  of  which  the  Governor  was 
a peacemaker.  He  united  all  forces  in  the  support  of  his  administration, 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  redeeming  the  Territory  from  savage  do- 
minion. He  was  industrious,  democratic  in  all  his  views,  and  a typical 
Westerner,  as  far  as  his  habits  were  concerned,  for  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
Puritan  or  hide  bound  in  his  views.  He  enjoyed  a toddy,  liked  a game 

of  draw,  and  was  pleasant,  affable  and  courteous  to  everyone In  the 

selection  of  his  men  [Goodwin]  paid  no  attention  to  what  their  feelings 
might  be  in  the  struggle  then  going  on;  all  he  asked,  and  that  he  received 
was  loyalty  to  the  new  Territory  and  to  the  Government  which  he 
established,  .and  never  was  such  confidence  betrayed.^® 

'^’‘Arizona  Historical  Revieev,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  51-56. 

Parish  III,  pp.  188-189. 
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COL.  JOHN  FINKLE  STONE  AND 
THE  APACHE  PASS  MINING 
COMPANY 


The  Anzomfi,  July  3,  1 869— Mining— The  Apache  Pass 
Mining  Co.  has  entered  into  a contract  with  parties  from 
Pinos  Altos  by  which  the  latter  are  to  take  one  thousand 
tons  of  ore  from  the  “Harris  Lode.”  They  are  to  com- 
mence work  immediately.  Col.  J.  F.  Stone,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  mine,  will  leave  for  the  Pass  in  a few  days, 
accompanied  by  an  experienced  engineer  and  workman  to 
put  the  mill  in  readiness.  It  is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be 
crushing  rock  by  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Ancier- 
son  will  remain  at  the  Pass  until  the  business  shall  be  fairly 
under  way.  The  Company  wishes  to  enter  into  contract  for 
hauling  of  quartz  and  wood  to  the  mill. 

The  Arizonan,  July  3,  1869 — [Part  of  article  missing] 
....  ult.,  about  5 o’clock  A.M.,  the  Apaches  relieved  Mr. 
Anderson,  post  trader,  of  a fine  American  horse.  The 
horse,  with  three  others,  was  well  secured  by  rope  near  the 
mill  and  within  ten  feet  of  two  men  who  slept  there  for  the 
purpose  of  the  security  of  the  animals.  But  the  Indians 
came  so  quietly  as  to  cut  one  horse  loose  and  get  him  started 
before  being  discovered.  They  were  engaged  in  cutting  the 
rope  of  another  of  the  horses  when  the  contents  of  a double 
barreled  shot  gun  (loaded  with  five  shot)  embarrassed  their 
operations  and  they  cleared  out.  About  7 o’clock  of  the  same 
morning,  three  Indians  fired  upon  and  killed  the  horse  of 
the  mail  rider  coming  in  from  Tucson,  when  within  about 
two  miles  of  the  post.  The  rider  escaped  with  no  other  in- 
jury than  a bruised  ankle  caused  by  the  horse  falling  upon 
it.  The  horse  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  was  killed  so 
dead  as  to  hold  secure  the  right  foot  of  the  rider,  who  was 
not  long  in  extricating  his  foot  leaving  his  boot  under  the 
horse.  No  time  was  left  for  him  to  secure  any  portion  of  the 
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COL.  JOHN  FINKLE  STONE 


IS 


mail  and  all  of  it,  with  saddle,  blankets,  etc.,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  On  the  following  night  the  store- 
house of  Mr.  Anderson,  containing  a large  amount  of  grain 
and  machinery,  and  acids  for  mining,  belting,  etc.,  etc.,  was 
broken  into  by  the  Indians  and  considerable  damage  done  by 
breaking  bottles  of  valuable  acids,  cutting  belting,  etc.,  etc., 
and  carrying  away  some  800  pounds  of  grain.  The  store- 
house is  about  600  yards  from  the  mill,  and  up  to  that  time 
unguarded.  The  Indians,  it  is  supposed,  were  in  search  of 
powder  which,  fortunately,  was  deposited  elsewhere. 

Col.  Barnard,  in  command  of  the  post,  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  get  hold  of  the  prowling  Indians  that  have 
been  committing  depredations  around  Camp  Bowie  the  past 
week. 

The  Arhonan,  July  10,  1869 — Our  Mining  Interests — 
....  to  Messrs.  Anderson,  Stone  and  Lyon,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Apache  Pass  Mine,  we  are  endebted  for  its  resuscita- 
tion. This  mine,  during  a portion  of  1 867  and  the  whole  of 
1 868  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Apache  Pass  Mining 
Company — a party  without  capital  or  organization.  This 
mining  company,  or,  more  properly,  mining  mob,  was  dis- 
banded in  the  Spring  of  ’69,  and  upon  its  ruins  the  present 
enterprising  company  started  up,  and  already  are  about  com- 
mencing work  on  a large  scale.  The  great  richness  of  this 
mine  as  shown  by  recent  assays,  bids  fair  to  give  an  impetus 
to  mining  enterprise  in  Southern  Arizona.  That  the  various 
mines  in  this  vicinity  have  long  been  neglected  while  their 
richness  was  manifest  to  all,  is  w'ell  known,  and  perhaps 
equally  well  is  it  understood  whence  originated  this  indiffer- 
ence: the  majority  of  anti-miners  contend  that  it  is  utter 
madness  to  invest  money  in  mining  speculation  while  the 
Apaches  remain  unsubdued j that  capital  so  expended  is  sent 
adrift  upon  a gloomy  uncertainty  from  which  a return  may 
never  be  obtained,  or,  if  ever,  only  after  a length  of  time 
and  with  a profit  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  outlay 

during  the  term it  is  quite  evident  that  before  many 

months  have  passed  away,  the  work  commenced,  or  revived, 
by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Stone,  & Co.,  will  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  many  who,  only  a couple  of  months  ago  declared 
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that  these  gentlemen,  by  investing  capital  in  the  Apache  Pass 
mine,  were  on  the  straight  road  to  ruin 

The  Arizonan,  July  17,  1869 — Another  Indian  Depreda- 
tion— The  adventure  on  Tuesday  last  near  Sulphur  Spring 
adds  another  incident  to  the  record  of  successful  attacks 
made  by  Indians  in  Arizona.  A wagon  sent  by  Mr.  Stone  to 
convey  a party  of  miners,  with  mining  tools,  provisions,  etc., 
to  his  mine  at  Apache  Pass,  was  attacked  by  about  40  Indians 
between  Sulphur  Spring  and  San  Pedro  Crossing.  The  In- 
dians were  discovered  at  a distance  before  sun-set  and  re- 
mained in  view  until  dusk,  when  the  whole  band  rushed 
upon  the  wagons.  The  miners,  three  in  number,  sought 
safety  in  flight,  under  cover  of  the  gathering  darkness.  Two 
of  the  party  reached  the  Pass  in  safety,  but  the  third  died  of 
fatigue  and  thirst  after  having  traveled  some  30  miles.  The 
Indians,  after  doing  all  they  could  toward  destroying  the 
wagons,  carried  off  the  mules,  provisions  and  mining  tools. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  company  amounts  to  over  $1,000. 

The  Arizonan,  July  24,  1869 — Local  Items — Col.  J.  F. 
Stone  left  for  his  mine  at  Apache  Pass  on  Monday.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  company, 
in  the  late  raid  made  by  the  Apaches  upon  the  wagons  con- 
veying tools,  provisions,  etc.,  is  not  likely  to  retard  its  op- 
erations. Mr.  Stone  took  with  him  provisions,  tools,  etc., 
to  replace  those  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  He 
will  set  the  thing  in  motion  before  returning  to  Tucson. 

The  Arizonan,  Oct.  9,  1869 — Local  Matters — Just  as  we 
go  to  press  tidings  are  received  regarding  the  Eastern  mail 
which  terribly  realize  the  fears  we  have  elsewhere  expressed. 
The  mail  was  captured  by  Indians  on  Tuesday  (Oct.  3, 
1869)  about  25  miles  from  Apache  Pass  and  the  whole  party 
consisting  of  Col.  J.  F.  Stone,  president  of  the  Apache  Pass 
mine,  Mr.  Kaler,  driver,  and  four  soldiers  whose  names  we 
have  not  learned,  were  massacred.  The  Indians  then  at- 
tacked a herd  of  200  cattle  only  a few  miles  distance  from 
the  scene  of  this  murder,  killed  one  of  the  men  in  charge 
and  ran  off  the  entire  herd.  The  other  men,  five  in  number 
escapedj  they  report  having  seen  three  white  men  among 
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the  Indians — not  as  prisoners  but  taking  an  active  part  with 
the  Indians,  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  com- 
ment. These  are  the  facts  terrible,  though  not  altogether 
unexpected.  They  are  such  as  we  have  been  taught  to  expect 
from  the  characteristic  non-protective  spirit  of  an  Infamous 
compact  In  Washington,  which  dares  to  Inipose  itself  upon 
us  as  a government  which  will  protect  its  citizens, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Forbes,  jsjoy  n _ 1915 

Riverside,  Calif. 

My  dear  sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  to  hand.  I am  pleased  to  Know  that  my 
letter  was  of  some  Interest  to  you.  1 note  what  you  say  concerning  loca- 
tion where  Col.  Stone’s  body  was  found  with  reference  to  Dragoon 
Springs.  I feel  quite  sure  that  1 could  recognize  the  place  if  I saw  it 
again, 

I will  undertake  to  describe  conditions  as  I remember  them.  I am 
under  the  impression  that  Dragoon  Springs  [is]  East  or  South  East  about 
three  miles  from  place  where  Col.  Stone  was  killed. 

I took  a special  interest  in  the  signs  indicating  the  method  of  ambush 
which  were  so  plain  that  they  told  the  story  almost  as  well  as  an  Eye- 
witness could. 

At  the  point  where  the  Killing  took  place  there  was  a small  gully  or 
arroyo  parallelling  the  road  only  a few  feet  away. 

The  Indians  evidently  laid  down  flat  in  this  place  and  were  covered 
up  by  Confederates  with  grass  and  soap  weed  completely  concealing  them 
from  view  of  those  in  stage. 

When  the  stage  got  opposite  them  then  they  fired  a volley  into  it. 
'I'he  grass  and  soap  weed  with  which  they  were  covered  was  scattered 
over  considerable  space. 

Right  at  this  point  the  stage  turned  from  the  road  at  a very  abrupt 
angle  and  stopped  in  a very  short  distance.  I would  say  inside  of  200 
feet.  The  stage  was  still  there  when  I came  along. 

The  other  Indians  were  behind  a small  hill  not  over  250  or  300  yards 
East  of  the  road  from  which  they  charged  down  upon  the  stage  and 
helped  to  finish  the  Killing. 

I traced  their  horses  tracks  quite  a distance,  the  tracks  showed  very 
plainly  that  they  were  made  on  the  run  when  they  charged  down  upon 
the  stage. 

There  was  quite  a hole  in  the  back  of  the  stage.  Evidently  made  by 
a spear.  We  found  a spear  head  near  there  about  1 5 inches  long  highly 
polished  made  out  of  some  kind  of  hard  wood.  We  thought  it  w'as 
Mesquite 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Wm.  Sullivan. 
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The  Ari-zonany  Oct.  16,  1869 — In  Memoriam — John 
Finkle  Stone  who  was  killed  by  Indians  on  the  5th  inst., 
near  Dragoon  Springs,  was  born  at  Griffin’s  Corners,  Dela- 
ware County,  New  York,  in  1836:  at  the  time  of  his  death 
being  33  years  of  age.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life, 
until  in  1859  he  went  to  Utah  Territory  with  the  command 
of  General  Johnson,  where  he  remained  until  1862,  when 
he  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  resided  at  Denver  for  a 
short  time,  removing  to  New  Mexico  in  1863.  Shortly 
after  arriving  in  New  Mexico  he  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S. 
Marshall,  which  position  he  filled  until  April  1867,  when 
he  was  appointed  deputy  collector  of  Customs  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Passo  del  Norte,  and  removed  to  Tucson,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death. 

In  1868  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Apache  Pass  Mining 
Company,  of  which  he  was  made  President  and  Superinten- 
dent: and  in  order  to  effectually  and  fully  perform  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him,  he,  some  months  since,  went  to  the  Pass  to 
personally  superintend  the  erection  of  the  mill  belonging 
to  the  company  and  the  opening  and  development  of  the 
Harris  Lode.  It  was  while  on  his  way  from  the  Pass  to 
Tucson,  on  business  connected  with  his  mine,  that  he  met 
with  his  death.  He  leaves  a mother,  two  sisters,  and  two 
brothers  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Seldom  has  an  event  occurred  in  any  community  which 
has  caused  sorrow  so  deep  and  universal  as  the  death  of  Col. 
Stone.  He  was  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  portions  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 
No  man  had  warmer  personal  friends  j while  he  had  few,  if 
any  enemies.  His  disposition  was  eminently  sociable  and 
he  seemed  to  consider  everyone,  but  more  especially  one 
needing  assistance,  as  his  friend.  He  was  always  found 
equal  to  any  emergency  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  was 
known  to  possess  an  energy  and  strength  of  character  that 
must  insure  success. 

REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE!  Many  a good  and  gallant 
man  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  Apache  but  none  who  will 
be  longer  or  more  sincerely  lamented  than  John  F.  Stone. 

Pursuant  to  the  announcement  of  his  death  the  citizens  of 
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Tucson  assembled  at  the  court  house,  on  Monday  the  11th 
inst.,  to  pay  that  tribute  to  his  memory  which  follows: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Coles  Bashford, 
and  on  motion  Governor  A.  P.  K.  Salford  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  and  J.  E.  McCaffry  secretary. 

The  president  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be,  to 
pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  John  F. 
Stone,  who  had  been  recently  murdered  by  Apaches;  and 
briefly  but  feelingly  alluded  to  the  many  instances,  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all  present,  of  the  kindhearted  generosity,  the 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  genial  disposition  of  Col.  Stone 
and  to  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  people  of 
Arizona,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  even  to  the  last  sad 
closing  scene  when,  having  largely  invested  his  means  and 
given  his  personal  attention  to  an  enterprise  having  in  view 
the  speedy  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Southern 
Arizona,  and  having  demonstrated  that  success  was  reason- 
ably certain  to  attend  his  efforts,  he  was  stricken  down  while 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  him  as  president 
and  director  of  the  Apache  Pass  Mining  Company, 

....  [The  following  resolutions  were  adopted.]  Where- 
as, Col.  John  F.  Stone,  for  many  years  a resident  of  Tucson, 
was  barbariously  murdered  by  Apache  Indians,  near  Dra- 
goon Springs  in  this  Territory,  on  the  5th  of  this  month, 
thus  adding  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  victims  to  the  fiend- 
ish ferocity  of  our  savage  foes;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  residence  in  this  Territory,  and  in 
that  of  New  Mexico,  Col.  Stone  has  filled  several  responsi- 
ble public  positions  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
all — has  ever  been  recognized  as  a good  citizen,  a true  friend, 
and  a noble-hearted,  high-minded  gentleman:  and  both  here 
and  in  our  sister  Territory  has  proved  himself  an  energetic 
and  enterprising  pioneer:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  a duty  to  our  late  friend  and 
fellow  citizen,  to  express  in  suitable  terms  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best — 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  mourn  the  untimely  fate  of 
our  esteemed  friend,  thus  ruthlessly  torn  from  our  midst,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  when  full  of  hope  and  vigor,  and  we  ten- 
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der  our  heart-felt  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family,  in 
their  deep  affliction 

J.  E.  McCaffry. 

The  Tucson  Post  prints  the  following  information  concerning  John 
F.  Stone: 

Stone  Avenue  was  named  for  John  F.  Stone.  Just  how  or  why  he 
came  to  the  country  no  one  now  living  seems  to  know.  He  was  a man  of 
considerable  means  and  of  magnificent  physique.  Of  powerful  build  and 
wearing  a heavy  black  beard  he  stood  distinguished  among  his  fellow 
men.  A rich  gold  vein  had  been  discovered  in  Apache  Pass,  about  1500 
yards  east  of  the  old  stage  station.  The  driver  of  the  stage,  two  soldiers 
and  two  other  civilians  were  killed  at  the  same  time.  Sometime  in  the 
early  sixties,  he  built  the  first  house  on  Stone  Avenue.  It  was  situated 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Stone  Avenue  and  McCormick  street  and  is 
still  standing.^ 

The  Arizonan,  Jan.  29,  1870 — Local  Matter — Mr.  Hop- 
kins of  Tubac  has  bought  a one  third  interest  in  the  Harris 
Lode  and  takes  the  place  of  J.  F.  Stone  as  superintendent  of 
the  mine. 

The  Arizonan,  Feb.  5,  1870 — Another  Victory — Wednes- 
day’s mail  from  Apache  Pass  has  brought  us  an  account  of 
another  brilliant  victory  achieved  over  the  savages  of  Cochise 
by  that  already  famous  Indian-fighter,  Colonel  Bernard  .... 

The  bar  of  gold  taken  from  the  Apache  Pass  Mine,  and 
in  the  possission  of  Col.  J.  F.  Stone  when  murdered,  was 
found  upon  the  person  of  one  of  the  dead  Indians.  A large 
amount  of  stolen  property  was  recovered  .... 

The  Arizonan,  Veh.  12,  1870 — On  Exhibition — The  scalp 
of  the  Indian  killed  by  Col.  Bernard,  upon  whom  was  found 
Col.  Stone’s  gold  bar  is  on  exhibition  at  Charlie  Brown’s 
Saloon.  The  hair  is  glossy  and  beautiful  and  the  ears  are 
decorated  by  pendant  brass  buttons. 

The  Arizonasi,  Mar.  5,  1870 — The  Apache  Pass  Mine — 
We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Arnold  ....  from  Cali- 
fornia ....  has  made  arrangements  for  its  purchase.  The 
sum  agreed  upon  is  $125,000  and  the  bargain  will  be  closed 
without  delay  if  company  is  satisfied  .... 


* Farish,  History  of  Arizona,  Vol.  II,  pp.  206-207. 
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MILITARY  FORTS  IN  1869 


By  J.  H.  Toulouse 


For  twenty  years  1 have  been  gathering  data  on  the  military  forts  of 
Arizona  of  early  date.  Amid  this  mass  of  material  I found  this  small  bit 
which  I thought  might  be  of  interest  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
time.  It  was  taken  from  an  old  military  record  dated  1869,  a copy  o± 
which  I have  in  my  possession.  I'he  name  of  the- author  is  lacking. 

With  but  few  exceptions  these  early  day  forts  were  built  of  adobe,  the 
building  being  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a square  Parade  ground. 
Soldier.’  labor  was  mostly  used  in  their  construction.  When  once  the 
military  authorities  selected  the  sites  the  men  were  set  to  tJie  task  of 
preparing  the  adobe  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  A 
large  hole  or  pit  was  dug  and  the  earth  taken  from  the  excavation  was 
sifted  free  from  foreign  substances.  The  fine  adobe  clay  thus  obtained 
was  wetted  and  mixed  with  chopped  straw  to  hold  it  together  and  placed 
in  wooden  molds  or  frames  where  it  was  left  standing  in  the  sun  io_r  a 
period  of  three  or  more  weeks  to  dr}-.  After  this  the  bricks,^  measuring 
16  by  12  by  + inches,  were  ready  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  buildings. 

The  walls  are  then  raised,  adobe  mud  being  used  to  ce- 
ment the  layers  of  bricks.  The  height  varies  from  10  to  12 
feet,  but  one  wall  is  raised  a few  inches  higher  than  the 
other,  that  the  fiat  roof  which  is  to  cover  them  may  have  in- 
clination to  carry  off  the  rainfall.  Ridge  roofs  are  gener- 
ally avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  leak  at  the  ridge,  and  much 
slope  impairs  durability  by  permitting  the  rapid  washing 
away  of  the  mud  covering. 

Cottonwood  timbers  are  then  laid  across  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  wall,  and  upon  them  is  packed  a layer  of  willow 
branches,  or  sahuaro  ribs,  some  coarse  grass  is  then  laid  in 
adobe  mud  over  these,  and  the  whole  plastered  thickly  over 
with  successive  coatings  of  the  adobe  mud,  and  a finish  of 
sand  or  lime  mixture.  The  roof  is  made  to  project  n foot 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  to  carry  the  rain  clear  of  the 
building  and  to  prevent  its  infiux  through  the  interval  left 
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between  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
roof.  This  interval  of  6 to  8 inches,  depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  cottonwood  beams,  extends  along  both  sides 
of  the  building.  It  is  closed  in  by  bricks,  if  the  house  is  to 
receive  a finish  of  adobe  plaster  and  whitewash  on  the  in- 
side, but  in  most  instances  it  is  left  open,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  admirably.  Pine  timber  has  to  be 
used  for  the  door  and  window  frames,  as  the  cottonwood, 
though  much  more  easily  obtained,  is  so  lax  in  its  tissue  and 
saturated  with  moisture  that  its  warping  in  drying  unfits  it 
for  use.  Indeed,  it  is  employed  for  roof  beams  only  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  other  timber. 

Frequently  the  beams  in  process  of  time  curve  upward  at 
the  ends,  converting  what  was  originally  a flat  roof  into  a 
shallow  reservoir,  from  which  the  rain  finds  its  way  by 
many  apertures  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
ground  forming  the  floor  of  the  house  is  then  cleared  out 
and  firnaly  stamped.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  long,  and 
divided  into  rooms  by  transverse  adobe  partitions.  They  are 
generally  insufficiently  lighted,  and  this  remark  applies  more 
especially  to  the  barrack  buildings  or  men’s  quarters. 

The  cause  of  this  is  probably  the  fear  of  weakening  the 
wall^  by  the  insertion  of  many  windows.  In  such  as  have 
the  interval  between  the  wall  and  roof  closed  up  and  no 
other  special  means  of  ventilation  provided,  the  ventilation 
is  very  inefficient.  The  bunks  are  built  of  cottonwood  sap- 
lings, with  slats  of  old  packing  boxes  or  stout  willow 
branches.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  arranged  in  two 
tiers,  like  the  berths  of  a ship.  On  account  of  the  superficial 
incapacity  of  the  barracks,  none  of  the  company  buildings 
are  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the  command, 
if  of  full  strength,  and  m.any  have  by  far  insufficient  cubic 
space  for  the  number  of  men  actually  quartered  in  them. 
But  the  objection  found  by  the  troops  to  quarters  of  this 
kind  is  the  character  of  the  roof.  None  are  free  from  leaks. 
At  one  post  during  a continued  rain  such  men  as  could  pro- 
cure shelter  tents  pitched  them  over  their  bunks  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  dry,  at  least  during  the  hours  of  their  sleep. 
1 ent  flies  and  wagon  covers  were  made  use  of  to  protect  the 
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Fort  Lowell  in  1900 


worst  part  of  the  roofs,  but  notwithstanding  all  that  could 
be  done  the  earthen  floor  of  the  houses  became  a mud  pud- 
dle, and  for  the  want  of  sufficient  sunlight  and  ventilation, 
remained  damp  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  while  the  sick 
list  was  crowded  with  bronchial  attacks  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections, attributable  to  the  condition  of  the  quarters.  Nor 
was  the  hospital  at  this  time  in  better  condition.  Beds  occu- 
pied by  the  dysenteric  patients  almost  in  articulo  mortis  had 
to  be  moved  from  one  position  to  another  to  avoid  the 
muddy  water  flowing  through  the  leaks  in  the  roof,  until  at 
last  no  dry  spot  could  be  found  and  they  had  to  be  protected 
by  rubber  blankets  and  gutta-percha  bed  covers. 

The  roofs  continue  waterproof  much  longer  at  some  posts 
than  at  others,  which  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  percentage  of  clay  in  the  adobe  mud;  but  as 
the  roofs  at  the  same  post  vary  much  in  their  power  of  with- 
standing the  weather,  the  fault  in  bad  cases  is  chiefly  due  to 
want  of  care  in  construction.  However,  with  shingled  roofs, 
ample  air  space,  and  sufficient  lighting  and  ventilation,  the 
adobe  house  can  be  made  a most  com.fortable  resting  place 
for  the  soldier  after  the  exposure  and  fatigues  he^  is  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  endure  on  service  in  this  Territory. 
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Ihe  ration  of  the  soldier  in  this  Territory  is  deficient  in 
nothing  except  vegetables.  A large  cattle  herd  is  usually 
guarded  at  each  post,  and  the  beef  killed  as  required.  It  is 
destitute  of  fat,  and  usually  tough,  as  the  cattle  before  reach- 
ing the  post  have  to  undergo  a fatiguing  march,  and  on  their 
arrival  may  find  very  indifferent  grazing  grounds,  or  none 
whatever.  On  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  fresh 
meat  its  ration  was  at  one  time  increased  to  one  and  three 
quarter  pounds.  The  full  ration  of  flour  baked  in  bread 
has  often  been  used  by  commanding  officers,  when  hard  ser- 
vice was  or  had  been  exacted  of  the  men.  The  bread  is 
usually  of  good  quality.  A common  complaint  against  that 
made  from  Sonora  flour  is  its  grittiness.  This  arises  from 
the  softness  of  the  stones  used  in  the  Sonora  flouring  mills. 
The  want  of  vegetables  is  not  so  severely  felt  now  that  the 
subsistence  department  has  on  hand  at  each  post  a supply  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sale  to  officers  and  men. 
This,  with  the  produce  of  post  gardens  and  purchases  from 
farm  settlements  and  traders  by  company  funds,  enables  the 
troops  to  pass  the  winter  and  spring  free,  except  in  individual 
cases,  from  any  symptoms  of  scurvy.  It  may  be  said  that 
with  few  exceptions  post  gardens  in  Arizona  have  proved  a 
failure.  This  is  partly  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  men  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
gardens,  partly  for  want  of  interest  in  some  cases  on  the  part 
of  the  commanding  officers,  but  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the 
garden  produce.  Green  corn,  radishes,  melons,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  and  beets  can  be  raised  with  facility,  but  their  sea- 
son  lasts  only  for  a few  weeks.  In  some  places  cabbage 
heads  well,  but  no  post  has  been  successful  in  raising  supplies 
of  potatoes  and  onions.  In  case  of  necessity  for  vegetable 
food,  as  in  scurvy,  occurring  on  scouting  expeditions,  the 
mescal  plant  can  be  had  recourse  to,  and  a chenopodium  and 
portulaca,  which  are  frequently  boiled  and  used  with  vinegar 
by  the  Mexicans  as  greens.  Several  species  of  lapidiae  grow 
a ong  the  rivers.  Grapes  are  found  in  many  places,  currants 
and  gooseberries  at  Date  Creek,  and  the  canaigre  and  mul- 
berries at  Skull  Valley  and  a few  other  points.  Although 
the  soldier  is  often  called  upon  to  bear  with  deprivations  of 
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vegetable  food  and  the  continuance  of  a salt  ration,  all  such 
deprivation  increases  the  company  fund,  and  permits  larger 
purchases  for  the  improvement  of  his  diet  on  his  return. 
Yet  when,  as  in  this  country,  a pound  of  potatoes  sells  for 
twenty-five  cents,  great  results  cannot  be  expected  from 
company  funds. 

The  ration  usually  carried  on  the  mountain  scouts  consists 
of  pork,  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  flour  is  eaten  as  flap- 
jacks  fried  in  pork  fat.  Very  seldom  are  the  men  enabled 
to  improve  their  diet  by  the  killing  of  deer,  antelope,  or 
turkey,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  large  game  and  the  want 
of  time  and  opportunity  for  hunting  while  engaged  on  these 
expeditions.  On  one  occasion  pinole,  sugar,  and  dried  beef 
were  the  only  provisions  carried  on  a six  days’  scout.  The 
pinole  was  prepared  from  a mixture  of  wheat  and^  corn,  by 
roasting,  and  then  grinding  it  coarsely;  the  beef  being  cut  in 
thin  strips  and  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  smoke  or 
light  of  the  soldiers’  cooking  fires  has  frequently  discovered 
their  presence  to  the  Indians,  and  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
expedition;  as  no  fire  was  required  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pinole  ration,  it  was  considered  peculiarly  adapted  to 
scouting  services.  It  dispensed  also  with  a pack-train.  Each 
man  carried  behind  him  on  his  saddle  his  six  days  rations 
and  a quart  tin  cup,  water  added,  and  the  thick  paste  eaten 
as  supper.  Breakfast  was  a repetition  of  this.  The  dried 
beef  was  generally  chewed  on  the  march  to  stave  off  hunger 
until  camping  time.  Colics  were  common  as  a result  of  this 
diet.  Great  satisfaction  was  felt  by  all  at  a return  to  pork, 
flapjacks,  and  warm  coffee  at  the  end  of  the  six  days. 
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As  Told  by  the  Pioneers 


OSCAR  FRANCIS  TOWNSEND/  Yuma 
(Letter,  1919) 

_ Yours  at  hand,  and  I regret  more  than  I can  express  that 
circumstances  over  which  I have  not  complete  control  will 
make  impossible  for  me  to  meet  with  you  this  year.  I had 
hoped  to  do  so  and  will  be  with  you  in  spirit  if  not  in  per- 
son  There  IS  but  few  of  us  left  that  “hit”  Arizona  as  far 
pack  as  1868.  It  seems  but  a few  days  since  I rode  into 
Tucson  on  August  4th,  1868,  at  10  o’clock  A.M.  on  the 
Quarter  Deck  of  a Mustang,  the  end  of  90  miles  from  the 
evening  before,  having  dodged  two  bands  of  Apaches  and 
heard  the  whizz  of  arrows  coming  through  the  Sienega,-^ 
near  where  Benson  is  now.  And  I was  not  stopping  to  ask 
any  questions^  So  believe  me  the  little  old  pile  of  mud,  now 
t^he  City  of  Tucson,  looked  very  good  to  me  after  a few 
hours  rest  in  the  brush  near  the  Santa  Cruz.  I,  of  course 
drifted  up  town  to  Charley  Brown’s  Saloon^  that  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  and  “Navy  on  the  Santa  Cruz” 
where  the  roof  was  the  limit  for  any  game  known  and  lots 
of  players.  And  if  they  didn’t  have  a man  for  breakfast  3 
’Oscar  Francis  Townsend,  born  October  20,  1846,  Reading,  New  York 
^izo'nfp  at  Yuma  wht  he  joined 

Employment  Agent.”  The  original  of 
= Senega  '' Pioneers  Historical  Society. 

* Congress  Hall  Saloon  on  corner  of  Congress  and  Meyer  Streets. 
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times  a week— the  women  was  too  tough— everybody  was 
mad  and  some  was  ready,  just  for  pastime,  to  fight  a rattle- 
snake and  even  give  the  snake  the  first  bite.  I put  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  there  until  it  got  too  tame.  Then  “hit  the 
trail”  for  Yuma  and  say,  she  was  some  town;  had  Tucson 
knocked  silly.  Well  the  gang  flung  me  into  the  pot  and  we 
cleaned  her  up— took  us  about  3 years  but  we  “got  there.” 
Well,  Charley,  “give  my  love  to  all  the  old  Frontier  Desert 
Rats”  and  I hope  to  see  you  all  a little  later. 


JAMES  COYLE, ^ Gila  Bend 
(Letter) 

The  camels"  was  brought  here  from  Nevada  by  Hijoly^ 
who  was  sent  out  with  them  by  they  Turkish  government 
dont  remmember  when  they  come  here  When  Bill  Johns 
comes  to  town  will  find  out  and  let  you  know  there  is  none 
livin  now  they  freighters  and  cow  boys  killed  sum  Dan 
Noonen  Sold  9 to  Sells  bros  circus  a man  down  the  river 
killed  and  jerked  the  meat  and  sold  it  at  gun  sight  for 
jerked  beef  when  that  mine  was  workin  they  ware  a failur 
the  sharp  sand  used  to  cut  there  feet  Hijoly  is  dead  he  was 
sent  out  here  on  contract  this  goverment  was  to  pay  him 
and  send  him  home  when  he  wanted  to  but  he  never  wanted 
he  told  me  all  about  the  history  of  they  camels  but  I for- 
got it  when  I see  Bill  Johns  will  find  out  he  never  forgets 
any  thing. 


J James  Coyle,  formerly  peace  officer  at  Tombstone  and  guard  of  Terri- 
torial Prison  at  Yuma,  located  at  Gila  Bend  in  the  early  nineties  and 
there  engaged  in  many  activities  such  as  hotel  keeper,  saloon  keeper, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  mining. 

* The  camels  were  some  remaining  from  the  herd  purchased  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  1 856  for  experimental  purposes  in  the  Southwest. 

® Hijoly  was  the  English  version  of  “Hadji  .Ali^’  who  came  over  from 
Egypt  with  the  first  shipment  of  camels  in  order  to  see  that  they  got 
proper  care. 

* “Gun  sight”  was  the  Gunsight  Mine  in  Pima  county. 
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MRS.  MORRIS  GOLDWATER,  Prescott 
(Reminiscences  as  told  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Kitt,  April  22,  1932) 

_ Right  after  the  Civil  War  my  father,  David  W.  Shivers 
picked  up  lus  family  of  a wife  and  four  daughters  and 
started  for  Oregon.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Border  War 
Kuttians  m Missouri  and  there  was  much  talk  of  the  new 
V\  est.  As  he  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways— one  leading 
to  Oregon  and  one  through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  south 
_ he  decided  to  come  south  to  Prescott,  Arizona,  which  had 
just  been  opened  up  through  the  gold  excitement.  Father 
however,  was  not  a miner  but  a farmer  and  expected  to  make 
his  living  that  way.  We  were  in  Prescott  only  a short  time 
before  nioving  to  Wickenburg,  which  was  the  mill  camp  for 
the  rich  Vulture  mine,  and  there  father  went  to  farming  At 
the  end  of  about  two  years  we  moved  to  California  but  a 
year  there  was  enough  and  we  returned  to  Arizona. 

Travel  was  by  wagon  and  hard  and  on  the  way  back  mv 
brother  was  born.  Mother  seemed  to  get  along  fine  on  the 
way  but  when  we  got  to  La  Paz  and  stopped  to  rest  the 
change  from  the  outdoor  air  to  a stuffy  adobe  seemed  to  im- 
pair her  health  and  she  was  very  ill.  When  she  was  able 
to  be  moved  we  came  on  to  Wickenburg.  We  did  not  re- 
main there  long,  however,  before  we  moved  up  to  the  Little 
Chino  valley.  _ Father  had  taken  up  a farm  there  near  sev- 
eral large  springs.  When  everything  was  ready  he  came 
back  tor  the  family,  bringing  an  escort  of  soldiers,  an  ambu- 
lance, and  a wagon  to  pack  us  up. 

Going  through  Hell  Canyon,  which  is  deep  and  narrow 
at  one  point,  with  the  road  winding  up  the  center,  the  sol- 
diers were  spread  out  and  guarded  us  from  both  sides.  We 
saw  no  Indians  while  in  this  narrow  pass  but  when  we  had 
reached  the  open  a great  war  cry  and  shouts  of  derision  went 
from  Indians  who  had  lain  in  waiting  for  us 
but  had  been  afraid  to  attack  us  on  account  of  the  troops. 

It  was  while  we  were  in  the  Little  Chino  vallev  that  at 
the  age  sixteen  I married  my  first  husband,  John  Lloyd 
bisher.  Mr.  Fisher  had  a few  years  before  come  to  Prescott 
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from  San  Francisco.  At  Los  Angeles  he  had  bought  a store 
of  tobacco,  cigarettes,  etc.,  and  a wagon  and  started  out. 
When  he  got  to  Prescott  he  had  everything  he  possessed 
stolen  and  had  to  find  work  immediately  to  keep  from 
starving.  He  found  employment  in  a restaurant  and  sent 
back  word  to  his  people  that  he  was  working  in  a “feed 
house.”  He  never  dared  tell  them  the  truth.  Later  he 
found  more  agreeable  work. 

About  1878  we  took  a trip  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  way 
back  we  took  a steamer  to  San  Pedro,  stayed  in  Los  Angeles 
until  we  thought  we  just  had  time  to  catch  the  boat  which 
ascends  the  Colorado  at  Yuma,  crossed  the  desert  and  finally 
reached  Yuma.  It  was  very  hot  there  and  the  little  adobe 
hotel  with  its  nearly  naked  Indian  men  chambermaids  and 
poor  food  offered  little  comfort.  When  the  boat  was  sight- 
ed there  was  great  preparation  and  excitement.  But  the 
Colorado  was  low  and  it  was  two  days  after  that  boat  was 
sighted  before  it  reached  Yuma.  It  took  us  seven  days  to 
get  from  Yuma  to  La  Paz.  Only  twenty-four  hours  of  that 
time  were  we  traveling,  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were  getting 
on  and  off  sandbars.  I do  not  know  that  I minded  it  much 
as  I was  the  only  woman.  The  purser  did  everything  he 
could  for  me,  and  the  other  passengers  were  most  courteous. 
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The  Last  Frontier 


WILLIAM  H.  ANDERSON, 
86;  d Mch.  28,  Flagstaff;  b Aber- 
deen, Scotland;  to  Frederick,  Md., 
1861;  to  Flagstaff  1883,  rancher, 
CO.  road  supt.,  police  judge;  Ma- 
son. 

MRS.  PAULINE  BESSE,  78; 
d Mch.  1,  Phoenix;  b Germany; 
to  Ehrenberg  1879,  mining  rush; 
to  Phoenix  1880. 

JOHN  MONTGOMERY. 
BELL,  82;  d Mch.,  Globe;  b 
Di.xon  CO.,  Tenn.;  to  Globe  1905, 
carpenter;  W.O.W.;  bur.  crema- 
tion. 

GEORGE  W.  BARROWS;  d 
Mch.  27,  Phoenix;  pioneer  mer- 
chant, lawyer.  Civil  War  vet.;  aid- 
ed capture  Jesse  James  in  Kan. 

JOHN  BRADBURY,  veteran 
peace  officer;  d Mch.  13,  Tucson, 
gunshot  wound;  b Texas;  to  Ariz. 
1905  ; bur.  Tucson. 

CHARLES  J.  CUNNING- 
HAM, 73;  d Feb.  18,  Twin 
Buttes,  mine  acc.;  to  Tucson  1903; 
saloon  and  cafe  owner,  miner. 

JUAN  R.  CAREY,  78;  d Feb. 
25,  Phoenix;  to  .Arizona  about 
1875  ; Ariz.-Mexico  miner,  soldier 
of  fortune  with  Francisco  Madero. 


WILLIAM  P.  CARR,  68;  d 
Mch.  1,  Kingman;  b Shenando.ih, 
Pa.  Feb.  13,  1 867;  to  Ariz.  1886, 
Cedar  dist. ; miner  41  yrs. ; bur. 
Kingman. 

ARTHUR  CROWFOOT,  62; 
d Mch.  26,  Hot  Springs,  N.M., 
auto  acc.;  19  yrs.  supt.  for  Phelps 
Dodge  at  Morenci;  B.P.O.E., 
Mason;  bur.  Tucson. 

MANUEL  CORTEZ;  d Apr.  9, 
Phoenix;  native  of  Son.,  Mex.;  to 
Tucson  in  Indian  days,  fought 
Apaches  under  M.  G.  Samaniego. 

FRANK  DIETZ,  77;  d Mch  1, 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.;  emply. 
Sou.  Pac.  R.  R.  at  Tucson,  1890- 
1935. 

JAMES  W.  DOUGLAS,  58;  d 
Feb.  14,  Tucson;  b Tucson  Jan. 
3,  1877;  bur.  Tucson;  son  of 
James  S.  Douglas,  one  of  Arizona’s 
earliest  pioneers. 

W.  E.  FELIX,  72;  d Mch.  2, 
Tucson;  b Tucson  1863  ; to  Her- 
mosillo.  Son.,  Mex.  1863;  to  Tuc- 
son 1873;  bookkeeper,  merchant, 
rancher,  owner  Tucson’s  first  auto 
service  sta.;  city  trcas.,  dep.  co.  as- 
sessor, court  interpreter;  bur.  Tuc- 
son. 

ROBERT  F.  GARNETT,  Phoe- 
nix resident  47  years;  d Mch.  19; 
banker,  realtor,  merchant;  one  of 
founders  Olivette  Baptist  Mission, 
Phoenix;  bur.  Phoenix. 

ALFRED  J.  GOLDSCHMIDT; 
d Mch.  23,  Tucson;  b Hamburg, 
Ger. ; to  Tucson  1879;  news  deal- 
er Quijotoa,  Tubac;  v.p.  Eagle 
Milling  Co.,  Tucson  1899  to 
1920;  ret.  1920;  business  and  real 
estate  investor;  bur.  Tucson. 
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RAYMOND  L.  HAWES,  pio 
ncer;  d Mch.  21,  Morenci;  to  Mo- 
renci  as  young  man  from  Boston, 
Mass.;  life-time  emply.  Phelps 
Dodge  corp. ; mgr.  Morenci  Hotel 
1930  on;  bur.  Morenci. 

TERRANCE  HEALY,  60;  d 
Apr.  14,  Phoenix;  author,  45  yrs. 
newspaper  founder,  empld.  in  Tuc- 
son, Nogales,  Son.,  Mex.,  Phoenix, 
Casa  Grande,  Coolidge;  bur.  Phoe- 
nix. 

DANIEL  C.  KELLEY,  85;  d 
Mch.,  Prescott;  b Pa.,  Aug.  1, 
1850;  to  Flagstaff  1888;  entrd. 
Ariz.  Pioneer’s  home,  Jan.  1,  1929; 
brickmaker;  Yavapai  co. ; bur.  Pres- 
cott. 

MRS.  ROMONA  ROBLES  LO- 
RONA;  d Apr.,  Florence;  membr. 
pioneer  Robles  family  Tucson  and 
Florence. 

MRS.  EDITH  MONIER,  60; 
d Feb.  24,  Tucson;  to  Tucson 
1883  ; widow  Quintus  Monier,  con- 
tractor; prom,  church,  charity,  civic, 
musical  worker;  bur.  Tucson. 

JOHN  McLAWS,  83;  d Mch. 
7,  Joseph  City;  b Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Sept.  14,  1852;  to  Allen’s 
Camp,  Ariz.,  1876,  sent  by  Brig- 
ham Young  to  aid  colonization  Lit- 
tle Colorado  region;  carpenter, 
farmer,  trader,  missionary,  teacher; 
bit.  first  houses  Winslow,  Hol- 
brook; 1876  first  postmaster  Allen’s 
Camp,  first  at  Joseph  City  and  un- 
til 1880;  constd.  first  bridge  and 
irrig.  dam  on  Little  Colorado. 

JAMES  HARRY  McDAN,  77; 
d Mch.,  Globe;  to  Globe  1905, 
pioneer  R.  R.  constrn.  emply.; 
Mason;  bur.  Globe. 


MRS.  PRESHIA  MOORES,  66; 
d Mch.  30,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  res. 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  46  yrs.;  widow 
Judson  Moores,  yet.  So.  Pacific  em- 
ply.; bur.  Tucson. 

FRANK  E.  MURPHY,  73;  d 
Mch.  5,  7'ucson;  b Missouri;  to 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  1 883  from  Marys- 
ville, Calif.;  pioneer  peace  officer, 
miner,  cattleman;  sheriff  Pima  co., 
1901-1905;  deputy  for  Sheriffs 
John  Belton  and  Walter  Bailey. 

MRS.  BERDELLA  NELSON, 
54;  d about  Feb.  12,  Thatcher;  b 
Graham  co. ; bur.  Thatcher. 

FRED  NYMEYER,  70;  d Mch. 
8,  Globe;  to  Globe  dist.  35  yrs. 
ago;  onetime  police  chief.  Globe. 

GEORGE  O.  PECK,  78;  d 
about  Feb.  7,  Bryce;  to  Gila  val- 
ley about  1 885  ; bur.  Bryce. 

E.  A.  PIKE,  63;  d Mch.  14,  at 
ranch  near  Casa  Grande;  to  Casa 
Grande  1915  from  Colorado; 
miner;  Mason;  bur.  Tucson. 

BURDETT  A.  PACK.'\RD,  87; 
d Mch.  12,  Douglas;  b Portville, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1847;  to  Ariz., 
1880,  Tucson,  Tombstone;  1882 
acq.  cattle  interests  Cochise  co. ; 
about  1890  to  1908  memb.  Pack- 
ard-Greene  (Wm.  A.)  cattle  co. ; 
1908  acq.  control,  presidency  First 
Nat’l  Bank,  Douglas;  miner,  ranch- 
er, banker,  horse  lover;  Mason 
(32nd  Deg.),  Elk;  with  Tom  Pol- 
lock, John  C.  .Adams,  made  First 
State  fair  possible;  rep.  Cochise  co. 
in  council  of  18th,  19th  leg.  as- 
semblv;  bur.  Douglas. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  O.  REID- 
HEAD,  5 5,  of  Showlow;  d Feb. 
10,  Phoenix;  b Taylor,  Ariz.,  1879, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
Kay,  pioneer  Arizonans;  bur. 
Showlow. 

JOHN  RYAN,  90 ; d Mch.  29, 
Wellton;  to  Yuma  co.,  1895;  Con- 
fed.  soldier,  peace  officer,  black- 
smith, miner;  bur.  Yuma. 

RICHARD  STEPHENS,  68;  d 
Mch.  2,  El  Centro,  Calif.;  b Corn- 
wall, Eng.,  Nov.  21,  1871;  to 
Calif.,  1892;  to  Globe,  Ariz., 
1895  ; to  Clifton  1900,  estab.  first 
bakery;  1904-1935  member  baking 
firm  Stephens  & Schade;  bur.  Clif- 
ton. 

MRS.  ELIZA  SAVOY,  77;  d 
Mch.  22,  Prescott;  to  Prescott, 
1875  ; m.  Henry  Roy;  1928  m. 
Frank  Savoy;  bur.  Prescott. 

HENRY  MARTIN  TANNER, 
82;  d Mch.  21,  Gilbert;  pioneer 
res.  Joseph  City;  to  Ariz.,  1887; 
bur.  Joseph  City. 


GEORGE  W.  WHITE,  92;  d 
Mch.  22,  Kingman;  b Gainesville, 
Tex.,  1 843 ; to  Mohave  co.,  Ariz., 
Sept.  15,  1881;  miner. 

SCOTT  WHITE,  78;  d Mch. 
3,  Prescott;  b La  Grange,  Tex., 
1 857;  to  Cochise  co.,  Ariz.,  1881, 
secty.-gen.  mgr.  Cochise  Mining 
and  Milling  Co.  at  Bowie  Sta.; 
1883-1896  ownr.-opr.  San  Simon 
ranch,  Cochise  co.;  1886-1887, 
memb.  Terr,  legislature;  1894- 
1900  sheriff  Cochise  co.,  hdqtrs. 
Tombstone;  1901-1907  mine  ex- 
ecutive in  Mexico;  1907-1918 
Toltec,  Ariz.,  irrig.  rancher,  Flor- 
ence prison  guard,  Florence  town 
marshal;  1918-1924,  Phoenix  land 
office;  also  warden  state  prison 
Florence  for  three  years.  Gov.  G. 
W.  P.  Hunt  appointee;  until  1932, 
secty.  of  state;  bur.  Phoenix. 

GEORGE  YOUNG,  veteran 
Southwest  mining  executive;  d 
Mch.  1,  Cananea,  Son.  Mex. ; for 
20  yrs.  executive  Cananea  Cons. 
Cop.  CO.;  past  nine  yrs.  res.  Tuc- 
son, memb.  Mex.  law  bureau;  bur. 
Tucson. 
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Book  Reviews 


Mesa  Land,  The  History  and  Ro- 
mance of  the  American  South- 
west. By  Anna  Wilmarth  Ickes. 
Hougton  Mifflin  Company. 
$3.00. 

The  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  claims  that  it  is  not  every 
author  who  can  go  to  an  Arizona 
Indian  snake  dance  and  find  copies 
of  her  book  being  used  as  guides. 
Mrs.  Ickes  had  just  that  experience 
this  summer.  She  catches  some  of 
the  enchantment  of  the  Southwest 
in  her  travel  tale,  which  opens  with 
a nicely  epitomized  history  and 
then  breaks  into  chapters  on  the 
Navajos,  dead  cities  of  the  past, 
Zuhi  Indians,  Hopi  people,  dances 
of  importance  among  our  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  primitives.  While 
she  sees  most  things  through  the 
eyes  of  an  easterner,  her  sympa- 
thies are  ever  with  these  red  men. 
Mesa  Lasii  is  a good  hand  book  for 
those  new  to  Arizona. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 

Gila  County,  Arizona.  By  Dan 
Rose.  Republic  and  Gazette 
Printery. 

A complete  and  careful  study  of 
the  history,  prehistoric  and  pio- 
neer, of  Gila  county.  There  are 
sections  dealing  with  the  famous 


Pinole  Treaty  at  Bloody  Tanks, 
the  first  mine  location,  the  first 
Christmas  tree  in  Globe,  the  rich 
discoveries  made  by  miners,  and 
many  other  interesting  phases  of 
the  growth  of  this  county.  Mr. 
Rose  is  himself  one  of  the  pioneer 
residents  of  this  section  of  Arizona. 

Lotus  Meyer  Royaltey. 

A Cowman’s  Wife.  By  Mary 
Kidder  Rak.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  $2.75. 

As  simple  a story  of  a modern 
ranchman’s  wife  as  could  be  writ- 
ten, yet  every  page  is  entertaining, 
informative,  and  interesting.  Mrs. 
Rak  of  Rucker  Canyon,  Chiricahua 
mountains,  Arizona,  is  a university 
woman  who  had  to  learn  that  “all 
her  life  she  must  play  second  fiddle 
to  a cow.”  Rather  than  resenting 
the  fact,  she  came  to  be  as  much  a 
cow  hand  as  her  husband;  learned 
to  trap,  shoot,  doctor  sick  animals, 
always  to  have  food  ready  for  the 
city  drop-ins  and  enjoy  the  une.x- 
pected — which  had  a way  of  hap- 
pening too  often  at  her  ranch.  Ev- 
ery city-dwelling  wife  who  com- 
plains when  the  maid  walks  out  or 
when  she  didn’t  win  the  first  bridge 
prize  should  read  A Cowman's 
Wife.  There  is  no  need  to  recom- 
mend it  to  other  ranch  women, 
they’ve  probably  read  it  long  ago 
and  found  themselves  mirrored  in 
every  well  Avritten  page. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 

California  Joe.  Biography  of  a 
Pioneer  Frontiersman.  By  Joe 
E.  Miller  and  Earle  R.  Forrest. 
The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.  $3.00. 
A detailed  and  careful  biography 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  fron- 
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tiersmen  of  his  time.  Known  to 
history  as  “the  man  of  mystery  of 
the  Old  West,”  given  the  name  of 
California  Joe  through  a trivial  in- 
cident and  carrying  it  to  his  grave 
with  his  real  name  lost  to  memory, 
this  man’s  story  has  missed  being 
told  for  the  some  sixty  years  since 
his  death.  A grandson  has  gathered 
a mass  of  material  from  original 
sources  and  from  it  has  woven  the 
life  history  of  this  strong  and 
forceful  character.  Trapper  and 
comrade  of  Jim  Bridger  and  Kit 
Carson;  scout  for  Custer  and  Crook; 
Indian  fighter;  comrade  of  Wild 
Bill  Hickok  and  Buffalo  Bill;  the 
life  of  California  Joe  covers  all 
phases  of  Western  life  and  history. 
The  glamour  h.as  been  removed  and 
the  truth  stands  forth  stranger  and 
more  fascinating  than  fiction. 

Lotus  Meyer  Royai.tey. 

Digging  in  the  Southwest.  By 
Ann  Axtell  Morris.  Doubled.ay, 
Doran  & Co.  $2.50. 

Widespread  reading  of  this 
might  result  in  Arizona’s  apprecia- 
tion of  her  archaeological  heritages, 
in  some  definite  movement  to  more 
adequately  preserve  pre-Columbian 
rums  and  in  driving  out  the  de- 
stroying pothunters  both  lay  and 
endowed  by  out  of  state  Institutions. 
Mrs.  Morris  tells  an  engaging  story 
of  her  experiences  with  her  scien- 
tist husband  in  .Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  uncovering  Indian  ruins. 
Through  them  past  and  present 
meet.  Her  chapter  called  “The 
Fingerprints  of  the  Sun”  relates 
Dr.  .A.  E.  Douglass’  search  for  the 
missing  tree-ring  link  in  his  chrono- 
logical dating  system  through  which 
many  Indian  caves,  pit  houses  and 
pueblos  h.ave  now  definite  dates. 
7'he  author  is  never  too  scientific 


for  the  average  reader  and  she  is 
always  lightly  entertaining.  Some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  archaeological 
trade  will  Increase  any  reader’s  ad- 
miration for  these  dust  covered,  pa- 
tient seekers  into  the  past. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 

The  Story  of  the  American  In- 
dian. By  Paul  Radin.  Live- 
right  Publishers.  $2.50. 

Rather  fascinating  tracing  of 
unifying  threads  found  in  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribes  from  mound 
builders  of  middle  west  to  Mayas 
and  Incas.  While  Mr.  Radin  often 
can  but  summarize  the  cultural  in- 
fluences of  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can tribes,  his  book  is  worth  reading. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 

Triggernometry:  A Gallery  of 
Gunfighters.  By  Eugene  Cun- 
ningham. Press  of  the  Pioneers. 
$3.75. 

While  Mr.  Cunningham  of  El 
Paso  may  endeavor  to  make  gun 
men  of  the  Southwest  Into  Homeric 
figures,  that  should  not  be  held 
against  him.  He  is  so  steeped  in 
the  legends  surrounding  such  per- 
sons as  Jim  Glllett,  Jim  Courtrlght, 
Ranger  Captain  John  R.  Hughes, 
Wild  Bill  Hickok,  John  Slaughter, 
Tom  Horn,  Butch  C,assldy,  and 
“Billy”  Breckenridge  that  he  mag- 
nifies their  stature.  What  one  may 
quarrel  with  him  for,  is  sometimes 
a carelessness  with  historic  material 
that  the  uninformed  may  be  lead 
Into  errors  unless  other  sources  and 
books  are  checked.  Just  as  enter- 
taining reading  Triggernorjietrx  Is 
interesting  and  many  will  enjoy 
his  special  chapters  on  the  art  of 
using  guns  .as  practiced  by  frontier 
fighters.  It  is  amply  illustrated. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 
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Clara  Lee  Fr-a.ps  is  an  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
} Archaeology,  University  of  Arizona.  Summer  expeditions 

\ to  Hopi  country  and  villages  since  1926.  Visited  in  private 

' homes,  witnessed  various  ceremonials,  and  conferred  v/ith 

Imany  Hopi  Indians.  Also  excavated  and  visited  ruins  which 
are  connected  with  the  prehistoric  life  of  the  Hopi.  Did 
graduate  research  work  in  both  the  prehistoric  and  historic 
I fields. 

Charles  R.  Keves  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  His  scientific  Investigations  have  led  him  to  ex- 
tensive travels  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  has 
been  president,  general  manager,  and  consulting  engineer  of 
several  important  mining  companies.  Since  1922  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  Pan-American  Geologist.  He  has  a large 
list  of  books  and  scientific  articles  to  his  credit.  More  than 
once,  and  in  no  small  way,  he  has  ventured  into  the  realm  of 
history  at  such  times  when  his  scientific  researches  have  led 
him  across  the  path  of  human  achievement. 

Eugene  E.  Williams  is  a retired  Congregational  minis- 
ter who  came  from  Ohio  in  1919  to  Arizona  in  search  of 
health.  A life  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society,  he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
Arizona  history  as  a hobby.  Serving  as  Chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Arizona  legislatures  he  noted 
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the  lack  of  authentic  information  regarding  Arizona’s  early 
governors  and  undertook  as  a labor  of  love  to  remedy  this 
condition. 

J.  H.  Toulouse  was  born  in  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  July 
24,  1875.  Jefferson  Toulouse,  his  great  grandfather,  was 
one  of  seven  brothers  who  came  over  with  Lafayette.  His 
mother,  Priscilla  Dorothy  Wayne,  was  a direct  descendant 
of  the  Waynes  of  Revolutionary  times,  one  of  whom.  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  was  her  great  uncle.  His  father  was 
a Civil  War  veteran. 

Mr.  Toulouse  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Iowa  and  in  Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  He  served 
as  a private  in  the  Fifty-first  Iowa  \’olunteers  during  the 
Spanish  American  War,  seeing  active  service  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Upon  his  return  to  Iowa  he  took  up  newspaper 
work  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  a farm  paper  pub- 
lished in  Des  Moines.  Coming  to  New  Mexico  in  1911  he 
accepted  a professorship  at  the  State  College  where  he  was 
assistant  in  Industrial  Club  work.  This  position  he  held 
until  called  to  the  Mexican  Border  as  Captain  of  Company 
G,  1st  New  Mexico  Infantry  in  1916. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  General  of  the  New  Mexico  Guard, 
with  the  rank  of  Major  and  in  this  capacity  served  in  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  United  States  Council  of  De- 
fense. While  covering  the  state  in  connection  with  that 
service  he  became  interested  in  the  old  forts  of  the  west  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  made  that  his  hobby,  gathering 
during  that  period  data  on  every  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  frontier  forth  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  following  University  of  Arizona  Bulletins  on  historical  subjects 
are  available  for  sale  at  the  prices  indicated. 

Barnes,  Will  C. 

Arizona  Place  Names.  1935.  503  pp.  3 maps.  (Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  General  Bulletin  No.  2) $1.50 

The  origin  and  historic  data  associated  with  Arizona 
place  names. 

Cummings,  Byron 

Cuicuilco  and  the  Archaic  Culture  of  Mexico.  1933. 

55  pp.  35  illus.,  plan.  (University  of  Arizona  Social 

Science  Bulletin  No.  4) .25 

A scientifically  accurate  picture  of  a flourishing  culture 
which  antedated  the  Aztecs  is  reconstructed  from  the 
architecture  and  artifacts  of  the  temple  of  Cuicuilco. 

Hubbard,  Howard  A. 

A Chapter  in  Early  Arizona  Transportation  History;  the 
Anzona  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Company.  1934.  64 
pp.  front.,  3 illus.,  map.  (University  of  Arizona  Social 

Science  Bulletin  No.  6) *25 

A history  of  a road  projected  to  run  from  Tucson  to 
Globe  in  the  eighties,  with  a detailed  account  of  its  in- 
tricate financial  aftermath. 

Lockett,  Hattie  Greene 

The  U nwritten  Literature  of  the  Hopi.  1933.  102  pp. 

15  iUus.  (University  of  Arizona  Social  Science  Bulletin 

No.  2) .15 

A brief  survey  of  present-day  Hopi  culture  in  Arizona  and 
an  examination  into  the  myths  and  traditions  constituting 
the  unwritten  literature  of  the  Hopi.  Includes  a transla- 
tion of  seven  legends  as  told  the  author  by  living  Hopi 
story  tellers. 

Lockwood,  Frank  C. 

With  Padre  Kino  on  the  Trail.  1934.  142  pp.  23 

illus.,  map.  (University  of  Arizona  Social  Science  Bulle- 
tin No.  5) .50 

Kino  the  familiar  friend  and  comrade  in  a vigorous  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  this  Seventeenth  Century’  Jesuit 
priest  who  established  the  famous  Kino  chain  of  missions 
in  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona. 

Address  orders  to  the  Librarian,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 
IN  ARIZONA 


By  Bert  FIasketY 

Lying  almost  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  Southwest  char- 
acterized by  its  light  rainfall,  much  of  Arizona’s  vast  area 
of  more  than  70,000,000  acres  can  never  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated. While  cotton,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  considerable 
quantities  are  grown  annually  in  the  river  valleys  and  other 
places  where  irrigation  is  possible,  the  state’s  principal  agri- 
cultural output  is  and  will  continue  to  be  livestock,  the  pro- 
duct of  its  ranges. 

Cattle  raising  on  a large  scale,  as  measured  even  by  pres- 
ent-day standards,  was  carried  on  within  what  are  now  the 
limits  of  Arizona  during  two  different  periods  with  an  in- 
terim of  a half  century.  The  first  was  the  Spanish-Mexican 
phase  dating  from  1700  to  1 822,  the  second  that  of  the 
American,  from  about  1872  to  the  present  time.  The  lapse 
between  the  two  cycles  from  1822  to  1872  includes  the  time 
when  the  Apache  depredations  were  at  their  height  and 
ranching  operations  were  at  a standstill.  It  was  during  the 
latter,  the  American  period,  that  the  railroads,  the  Atlantic 
& Pacific,  now  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  were  constructed  across  the  territory,  thus 
opening  up  millions  of  acres  of  rich  grazing  lands  for  settle- 
ment, and  putting  the  great  markets  of  the  East  within  easy 
reach. 

From  early  accounts  it  would  seem  that  the  first  cattle 
to  set  foot  on  what  is  now  Arizona  soil,  or  for  that  matter 
that  of  the  United  States,  were  those  brought  in  from  Mexi- 
co by  Francisco  \’asquez  de  Coronado"  in  the  year  154-0  to 
be  used  for  supplying  meat  for  his  expedition  in  its  search 
for  that  gilded  phantom,  the  rich  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 

^ Associated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

■ “The  Coronado  Expedition,”  14th  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Part  I 

(Washington,  18961.  McClintoc.t,  Historx  of  Arizona,  p.  6+. 
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But  none  of  these,  so  it  would  seem,  remained  in  the  country. 
Ihe  first  herds  brought  into  the  region  and  retained  perman- 
ently for  breeding  purposes  were  those  introduced  by  the 
Jesuit  missionary,  Pedro  Eusebio  Kino"  in  1700.  In  that 
year  seven  hundred  cattle  in  the  charge  of  an  Indian  vaquero 
were  sent  by  him  from  his  mission  at  Dolores,  Mexico,  to 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  a new  mission  outpost  under  construction 
in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  nine  miles  from  the 
site  where  Tucson  was  later  founded,  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  their  care.  A year  or  so  later  cattle  and 
other  classes  of  livestock^  were  also  sent  by  him  from  Mexico 
to  the  other  new  missions  he  was  establishing  at  the  time  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  San  Pedro  and  the  Son- 
oita  rivers,  at  sites  later  included  within  the  bounds  of 
Arizona. 

In  his  work  of  spreading  the  Holy  Faith  among  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  in  what  is  now  southern  and  central  Ari- 
zona, Kino  looked  far  into  the  future. 

The  principal  missions  established  by  him  in  the  region  . 
such  as  those  of  Guebavi,  Tumacacori,  and  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  were  imposing  structures,  designed  to  stand  for  centuries. 
In  selecting  their  sites  and  in  planning  their  construction 
ample  provisions  were  made  for  both  the  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical needs  of  the  Indian  converts  and  the  resident  priests. 
They  were  in  fact  great  establishments  where  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  and  livestock  were  produced,  all 
of  which  were  essential  in  spreading  the  faith  in  the  far 
places.  Domestic  animals  of  all  classes  were  given  the  best 
of  care  and  attention,  being  needed  for  supplying  food, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  motive  power  for  the  resident 
missionaries  who  made  long  journeys  into  the  wilds,  and  by 
the  native  workers  who  looked  after  the  fields,  orchards, 
pastures,  and  gardens. 

Important  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in  Pimeria 
Alta,  as  the  country  now  comprising  southern  Arizona  was 
then  called  soon  after  the  arrival  there  of  the  Jesuits,  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  many  large  haciendas  by  Spanish 

^ H.  H.  Bolton,  The-  Padre  on  Horseback  (San  Francisco),  p.  66. 

* Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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and  Mexican  settlers  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
centuries  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Sonoita  rivers.  In  many  cases  these  haciendas  were  located 
on  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  govern- 
ments. Their  principal  business  was  mining,  which  had  to 
be  supplemented  with  farming  and  stock  raising  on  a large 
scale  in  order  to  supply  the  owners  and  their  workers  with 
food,  clothing,  and  work  animals.  Their  livestock  and  much 
of  their  subsistence  were  brought  along  with  them  from 
Mexico,  which  in  turn  had  been  supplied  from  Spain  with 
about  everything  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  man.  Here  in  the  mild,  lush  valleys  the  hardy  Andalu- 
sian cattle  and  other  classes  of  livestock,  with  but  little  care 
and  attention,  thrived  and  increased  amazingly.  Speaking 
of  the  region  at  that  time  Sylvester  Mowry  says: 

The  Santa  Cruz  and  its  tributary  valleys  teemed  with  an  agricultural 
and  mining  population.  Thousands  of  enterprising  Spaniards  cultivated 
the  rich  valley  of  the  San  Pedro,  and  scattered  settlements  flourished  at 
every  suitable  stream  and  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  toward  the 
Rio  Grande.“ 

In  most  cases  these  haciendas  were  magnificent  establish- 
ments. The  one  at  San  Bernardino  is  located  near  the  present 
international  boundary  line,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Douglas, 
Arizona.  John  R.  Bartlett,  who  visited  the  place  on  May 
21,  1851,  says: 

[This  mission]  is  a collection  of  adobe  buildings  in  a ruined  state,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  walls  remain.  One  of  these  buildings  was  about 
one  hundred  feet  square,  with  a court  in  the  center;  and  .adjoining  it  were 
others  with  small  apartments.  The  latter  were  doubtless  the  dwellings  of 
the  peons  and  herdsmen. 

The  whole  extended  over  a space  of  tw'o  acres,  was  inclosed  with  a 
high  wall  of  adobe,  with  regular  bastions  for  defense.  Being  elevated 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  valley,  the  hacienda  commands  a 
view  of  the  country  around.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  were  fomterly  raised 
here,  but  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  .Apaches  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  place.  Some  cattle  which  had  strayed  .away  were  not  recovered  at  the 
time.  Lave  greatly  multiplied  since,  and  now  roam  over  the  plains  and  in 
the  valleys,  as  wild  and  more  fierce  than  buffalo.® 

® Ari-zona  and  Sonora  (third  ed..  New  York,  186+),  p.  18. 

The  whole  extended  over  a sp.ace  of  two  acres,  was  inclosed  with  a 
® Personal  Narrative  and  Incidents  in.  Texas,  Ne:v  Mexico,  California, 

Sonora,  and  Chihuahua,  vol.  1,  p.  25  5. 
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At  the  high  tide  of  its  existence  it  is  said  to  have  had  1 00  - 
000  cattle,  10,000  horses  and  5,000  mules.  ’ 

Another  great  hacienda  located  in  Pimeria  Alta,  of  which 
we  have  a good  account,  occupied  at  the  same  time  as  the 
one  at  San  Bernardino,  was  that  of  the  Babocomari,  its  lands 
extending  for  a distance  of  twenty-ftve  miles  along  the 
stream  by  that  name,  a confluent  of  the  San  Pedro  River. 


1 his  hacienda,  as  I afterwards  learned  was  one  of  the  largest  cattle 
establishments  in  the  state  of  Sonora  (now  Arizona).  The  cattle  roamed 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  valley;  and  at  the  time  it  was  abandoned, 
there  were  not  less  than  forty  thousand  of  them  besides  a large  number 
f abandonment  of  so 

^^ii7of  thb^”"  in  the  state,  had  been  the 


Other  haciendas  of  note  at  this  time,  located  either  wholly 
or  ni  part  in  Arizona,  were  the  Sapori,  Reventon,  Calabasas, 
Arivaca,  San  Rafael  de  la  Zanja,  Sonoita,  Tubac,  those  of 
he  San  Simon  Valley,  one  in  the  upper  and  the  other  in  the 
ower  part,  Agua  Prieta,  Pueblo  Viejo  and  the  Sierra  Bonita, “ 
the  last  named  being,  so  it  is  said,  the  largest  of  them  all. 
Some  of  these  overlapped  present-day  boundarv  lines,  Iving 
in  what  are  now  the  states  of  Arizona  and  Sonora.  All  were 
great  plantations,  embracing  many  square  leagues  of  land, 
grants  from  the  Spanish  crown.  Livestock  abounded  on 
them  m large  numbers,  being  perhaps  a more  dependable 
source  of  income  than  that  from  the  mines.  In  many  cases 
he  mam  buildings,  like  those  at  San  Bernardino,  where  the 
Ra/rou  grande  lived  in  a sort  of  regal  state,  were  spacious 
adobe  structures  surrounded  by  patios  and  flowering  gardens. 
About  the  home  grounds  luscious  fruits  such  as  the  orange, 
ime,  pomegranate,  fig,  grape,  apricot,  peach,  and  others 
were  grown  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  parent  stock  of  the 
different  varieties  having  been  first  introduced  into  the 
region  from  Mexico  and  Spain  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.^ 

Ibid.,  p.  396. 

^ J.  Ross  Browne,  The  Afache  Country  (New  York,  1874),  pp.  256,  if. 
^Report  of  Gov.  B.  J.  Franklin  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  19. 

H.  H.  Bolton,  The  Pedre  cn  Horseback,  p.  54. 
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From  accounts  it  seems  that  the  cattle  brought  into  the 
country  at  that  time  by  the  missionaries,  hacendados,  and 
rancheroSy  the  gente  de  razo)i,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
overran  the  valleys  and  uplands.  The  number  in  the  region 
is  shown  to  some  extent  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
Tucson  Citizen,  June  21,  1873,  in  which  it  is  stated  by 
Sehora  Mariano  Diaz,  who  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  and  who  was  born  at  Tucson  and  lived  there 
all  her  life: 

As  long  as  I can  remember  the  country  was  covered  with  horses  and 
cattle,  and  on  many  of  the  trails  they  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was  quite 
inconvenient  to  get  through  the  immense  herds.  They  were  valuable  only 
for  their  hides  and  tallow,  and  a good  sized  steer  was  worth  only  three 
dollars.  This  country  then  belonged  to  Spain. 

Soon  after  Mexico  gained  her  independence  from  Spain 
in  1 822  and  set  up  a government  of  her  own,  militar}'  pro- 
tection and  civilian  rule  were  in  a large  measure  withdrawn 
from  Pimeria  Alta.  As  a result  of  this  change  in  policy,  the 
Apache  Indians  began  raiding  the  settlements  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  driving  off  the  livestock,  and  killing  and 
carrying  into  captivity  so  many  of  the  rancheros  that  the 
haciendas  had  to  be  abandoned. “ This  flight  of  the  refugees 
to  the  missions  and  walled  presidios  of  Tucson  and  Tubac 
for  protection  occurred  during  the  period  from  1 828  to 
1 843.^^  Within  this  period  hundreds  of  settlers  lost  their 
lives  and  property.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  phase 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  Arizona,  that  of  the  Spanish-Mexi- 
can,  had  its  ending. 

Even  after  the  country  had  been  acquired  from  Mexico 
by  the  United  States  the  Apache  depredations  continued, 
all  efforts  at  conciliation  failing.  Not  only  Arizona  but 
parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  were 
pillaged,  the  settlements  being  finally  desolated  and  the 
livestock  stolen  and  slaughtered.  In  the  country  along  the 
Gila,  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  San  Pedro  rivers  and  their 
confluents,  no  white  man’s  life  was  safe  beyond  Tucson,  and 
even  there  the  few  inhabitants  lived  in  a state  of  terror. 


“ Report  of  Gov.  B.  J.  Fr.nnklin  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  20. 
I hid.,  p.  19. 
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During  the  interim  from  1822,  when  the  Apache  attacks 
on  the  settlements  in  W'hat  is  now  Arizona  territory  began, 
until  the  trek  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  gold  fields  of  Califor- 
nia by  way  of  the  Cooke  and  Kearney  routes,  which  led 
through  the  region,  started  in  1 849,  the  great  herds  of 
range  cattle  which  had  reverted  to  a wild  state  around  Tuc- 
son, Tubac,  the  missions,  and  along  the  river  valleys  seem 
to  have  been  gradually  scattered  and  killed  by  the  Apaches. 
Col.  P.  St.  George  Cooke,  who  at  the  head  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  in  1846  blazed  a trail  through  these  parts  in 
advance  of  the  Forty-niners,  however,  encountered  droves 
of  them  along  the  water  courses,  remnants  of  the  once  vast 
herds  belonging  to  the  haciendas,  such  as  those  of  the  San 
Bernardino  and  the  Babocomari.  Speaking  of  these  cattle 
Tyler  says: 

This  section  of  the  country  seemed  to  abound  with  herds  of  wild  cattle, 
and  the  males  among  them  were  much  more  bold  and  ferocious  than  among 
buffalo.  Attracted  by  curiosity  these  herds  gathered  along  the  line  of 
march,  alternately  scampering  away  and  approaching:  and  some  of  the 
bolder  ones,  as  if  in  resentment  of  the  Battalion’s  invasion,  attacked  the 
column.  Several  mules  were  gored  to  death  by  them,  both  in  the  teams 
and  among  the  pack  animals:  and  Col.  Cooke  records  how  some  of  the 
wagons  were  thrown  about  by  the  mad  charge  of  these  furious  beasts.  The 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  march  with  guns  unloaded,  but  in  the  presence 
of  such  danger  the  men  loaded  their  muskets  without  waiting  for  an  order 
to  that  effect,  and  when  attacked  would  fire  upon  the  charging  beasts,  so 
that  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  for  once  heard  all  along  the  line.  The 
bulls  were  very  tenacious  of  life,  however,  and  more  desperate  and  danger- 
ous when  wounded  than  before.^® 

In  one  of  the  encounters  with  the  bulls  young  Lieut.  Geo. 
Stoneman,'*  afterwards  General  Stoneman  and  still  later 
governor  of  California,  and  two  or  three  of  the  troops  were 
seriously  gored. 

Beef  for  his  command  was  supplied  by  Cooke  from  these 
herds.  Emigrant  trains  following  Cooke’s  route  also  re- 
plenished their  depleted  stores  from  the  same  source.  Mexi- 


Daniel  Tyler,  Concise  Hislcr\  of  the  Mormon  B.ittiilion,  pp.  219-220. 
T.  E.  Parish,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  1,  p.  140. 
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can  settlers'"'  from  Sonora  are  said  to  have  made  trips  into 
the  region  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  killing  these 
cattle  for  meat  and  hides. 

From  trustworthy  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  num- 
bers of  Forty-niners  making  their  way  to  the  diggings  in 
California  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  by  way  of  the 
Cooke  and  Kearney  routes  were  large.  It  is  stated  by 
Bancroft: 

The  number  crossing  the  Colorado  [River]  near  the  Gila  junction  be- 
fore the  end  of  1S51  has  probably  been  overestimated  at  60,000  but  they 
were  very  numerous. 

For  the  most  part  this  overland  march  to  the  gold  fields 
was  made  in  covered  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  the  emigrants 
moving  together  in  trains  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  Indians.  The  yoke  animals  used,  which  in  the 
aggregate  numbered  high  into  the  thousands,  were  the  first 
cattle  brought  into  the  region  by  Americans.  At  times  when 
the  oxen  gave  out,"  the  milch  cows  driven  along  in  some 
cases  with  the  train  were  used  as  yoke  animals.  Footsore 
and  jaded  by  the  hardships  of  the  long  drive  many  of  the 
cattle  were  abandoned  along  the  trail.  Such  as  could  be 
rescued  and  revi^'ed  were  promptly  appropriated  by  the 
station  keepers  along  the  route,  by  whom  they  were  used 
as  a nucleus  in  starting  a cattle  business.  In  other  cases  these 
discarded  survivors  of  the  overland  trails  were  barbecued''* 
and  served  as  the  fiece  de  resistance  at  public  celebrations. 
It  is  not  on  record,  however,  that  their  beef  was  of  prime 
quality. 

Meanwhile  conditions  in  California  had  a distinct  effect 
upon  the  livestock  situation  in  Arizona.  To  augment  the 
beef  supply  needed  to  feed  the  growing  population  on  the 
coast  and  to  offset  losses  sustained  by  cattle  growers  during 

Bartlett,  Persotutl  Raratk’e  .md  hichlents  in  Texas,  Ne-u-  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, Sonora,  and  Chihuahua,  vol.  1,  p.  398. 

Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  N ecu  Mexico,  vol.  27,  p.  486. 

McClintock,  Historx  of  Arizona,  p.  446. 

From  an  article  by  Sliarlot  M.  Hall  In  M'estern  Live  Stock  Journal 

(.Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Sept.,  1934),  vol.  19,  no.  12. 
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the  severe  drought  there  in  1851/“  range  cattle  in  consider- 
able numbers  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas  were  driven  by 
way  of  the  Gila  River  route  into  California.  These  drives^" 
began  late  in  the  forties,  reached  their  height  in  1 854,  and 
ended  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  During 
this  time  good  beef  cattle  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas  at 
times  sold  as  high  as  $100  a head  in  California.  Prices  there, 
however,  were  uncertain,  many  of  the  drovers  losing  money. 

Outstanding  among  those  making  drives  to  California 
were  the  Luna  and  Baca  families'’^  of  New  Mexico.  From 
Texas  many  drovers  took  part,  the  cattle,  as  a means  of  pro- 
tection against  the  Comanchcs  and  Apaches,  moving  in 
great  trains,  the  herds  trailing  one  another  a few  miles  apart, 
each  having  its  own  quota  of  men  and  horses.  Listed  among 
the  Texas  drovers^'  we  find  James  Campbell,  John  James, 
Michael  Erskine,  T.  J.  Trimmer,  Fairchild  Brothers,  Frank- 
lin and  Dean,  Buck  and  Bryant,  Dunlap  and  Houston,  and 
others.  The  trail  across  Arizona  passed  by  way  of  Tubac, 
Tucson,  the  Pima  villages,  thence  down  the  Gila  to  Fort 
Yuma  and  across  the  Colorado  River  into  California. 

Of  these  trail  herds  that  crossed  southern  Arizona  ac- 
counts are  meager.  The  way,  however,  was  long — some 
fifteen  hundred  miles — and  beset  with  hardships  and 
dangers.  In  places  it  was  more  difficult  than  the  Chisholm 
trail  to  Dodge  City  of  later  times.  As  a rule  the  herds  were 
smaller,  numbering  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
head,  and  thus  more  easily  handled  than  those  afterwards 
driv^en  from  Texas  to  Kansas  and  the  Northwest.  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  the  herds  were  preyed  upon  by  the 
Apaches,  the  tigers  of  the  human  species,  who  stole  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  from  the  various  outfits  and  sometimes 
the  entire  herd.  During  the  year  1854  it  was  estimated  that 
they  made  away  with  three  thousand  cattle  valued  at  twenty- 

Bancroft,  History  of  California,  vcl.  2+,  p.  li. 

“A  Ix)g  of  the  Texas-California  Cattle  Trail,'’  Sout/rxestern  Histori- 
cal Quarterly  (Austin,  Texas,  Jan.,  1932),  vol.  3 5,  no.  3. 

Farish,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  2,  p.  189. 

" South-xestern  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  35,  nos.  3,  4;  vol.  36,  no.  1. 
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five  dollars  each,'"’  and  enough  horses,  mules,  and  other 
property  to  make  a total  of  $100,000.  At  Fort  Yuma  the 
Colorado  River  had  to  be  crossed  either  by  swimming  the 
herd  or  crossing  it  on  the  ferry.  The  charge  for  the  latter 
was  $1.50  per  head.'^ 

In  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  these  Texas-California 
drives  that  have  come  to  light,  it  is  rather  pleasing  to  note 
that  aside  from  the  Indian  menace,  no  difficulties  were 
suffered  by  the  herds  on  their  trek  through  Arizona.  Feed 
and  water  seem  to  have  been  abundant.  Mention  is  made  of 
fat  steers  being  killed  from  the  herds  for  beef."’  The  great- 
est hardships  were  in  west  Texas  where  there  was  a hundred- 
mile  stretch  without  water  and  another  in  southern  Califor- 
nia almost  as  severe.  In  some  few  instances  cattle  from 
these  trail  herds  were  sold  to  settlers  along  the  route  in 
Arizona.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Moore  and  H.  Ward"®  are  reported 
to  have  sold  Texas  cattle  at  Agua  Caliente  and  at  Yuma.  It 
is  also  noted  that  Y.  Garcia  had  a herd  of  cattle  at  Gila  Bend 
at  about  this  time  purchased  from  these  Texas  herds. 

Attracted  by  the  good  grazing  areas  along  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers,  the  Redondo  brothers,"'  Jesus  and  Jose  M., 
at  about  this  time  (1854)  brought  cattle  from  their  Ocuca 
ranch,  a Spanish  grant,  made  to  them  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  the  Altar  district  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  the 
\ uma  \"alley.  These  cattle,  however,  were  soon  made  away 
with  by  the  Apache  and  Papago  Indians.  Cattle  ranching 
at  this  time  in  Arizona  seems  to  hav^e  been  as  yet  out  of  the 
question. 

During  the  time  these  cattle  drives  from  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  to  California  were  being  made,  the  strip  of  country 
lying  south  of  the  Gila  River  consisting  of  40,000  square 
miles  of  land  with  a length  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles 

S'jul/izcesttrn  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  36,  no.  1,  p.  51. 

HU.,  p.  54. 

Loc.  cit. 

R.  H.  Williarrii,  articlt;  in  Arizona  Magazine,  Sept.,  1916,  vol.  6, 

no.  1 1. 

From  inform.uion  furniqied  hy  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Yuma, 

Arizona. 
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through  the  terms  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  consummated 
in  1853,  was  obtained  from  Mexico  by  the  United  States 
for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000.  The  region  was  then  a part 
of  the  Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  that 
Uncle  Sam  in  acquiring  this  new  possession  had  bought  a 
pig  in  a poke,  the  impression  prevailing  that  the  area  was 
an  arid  waste,  unfit  to  sustain  human  life.  James  Gadsden 
who  negotiated  the  deal  was  ridiculed  both  in  Congress  and 
m the  press  of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  on  the  con- 
trary a^  most  valuable  addition  to  the  United  States,  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  As  shown  elsewhere  it  was  well  adapted 
for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  Its  most  valuable 
resource,  however,  was  its  mineral  wealth,  which  has  from 
the  time  of  its  purchase  until  the  present  day  continued  to 
yield  rich  returns  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

Forrnal  possession  of  the  new  area  had  not  long  been 
solemnized  when  efforts  were  made  to  stock  it  with  cattle. 
The  first  herd  consisting  of  two  hundred  head  was  brought 
m by  William  Kirkland'*  from  Mexico  and  placed  on  the 
Canoa  ranch,_forty  miles  south  of  Tucson.  This  was  in  1 857, 
the  cattle  being  the  first  introduced  into  the  region  by  an 
American.  The  subsequent  accounts  of  these  cattle  are  inde- 
finite, but  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Apaches  in 
I860."" 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  federal  troops 
stationed  at  various  points  in  Arizona  were  withdrawn  to 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  region  left  for  the  most  part  to 
Itself,  some  protection  during  the  time  being  afforded  by 
the  California  \olunteers  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Carleton.  The  period  from  1861  to  about  1874,  when  the 
Indians  were  placed  on  reservations,  is  hence  perhaps  the 
most  sanguinary  and  violent  in  the  annals  of  the  Southwest. 
Compared  vvith  it  Kentucky,  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground,” 
pales  into  insignificance.  To  the  Apaches  it  seemed  that  the 
whites  had  given  up  the  struggle  and  abandoned  the  country 

McClintock,  His/or\  of  Arizona,  vol.  2,  p.  446. 

='■’  From  .m  address  mndc  bv  R.  H.  William,  at  meeting  of  .Arizona  Cattle 

Growers  .Association  at  Nogales,  .Arizona,  Feb.  14,  1918. 
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to  them.  Many  adventurous  pioneer  stockmen,  who  had  the 
courage  to  occupy  the  country  at  the  time,  fell  victims  to 
the  treacherous  Apaches. 

In  1863 — the  year  in  which  it  was  set  aside  as  a territory 
by  an  act  of  Congress — Arizona  had  a white  population  of 
only  a few  hundred  persons,""  most  of  whom  lived  in  Tucson 
or  in  close  proximity  to  the  one  or  two  missions  that  had 
withstood  the  Apache  raids. 

J.  Ross  Browne,  who  made  a trip  through  the  newly  or- 
ganized territory  in  that  year,  and  who  published  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  journey,"^  said  there  was  no  livestock 
and  no  farming  activities  in  Arizona  at  the  time.  On  account 
of  Indian  barbarities  evidences  of  civilization  had  alm.ost 
disappeared. 

Attempts  made  to  bring  in  cattle  and  run  them  on  the 
ranges  continued  to  be  in  most  cases  unsuccessful.  Joseph 
Ehle"  who  left  Albuquerque  for  Prescott  in  1864  with  two 
hundred  head  of  fine  milch  cows  upon  reaching  that  place 
had  lost  all  but  three  bulls  and  one  sickly  heifer,  the  Indians 
picking  them  off  one  by  one  during  the  time  they  were  on 
the  road. 

Other  than  a few  small  herds  in  the  possession  of  the 
Pima  and  Papago  Indians,  the  only  cattle  in  the  territory 
in  the  middle  sixties  were  three  herds  near  Prescott  belong- 
to  John  P.  Osborn,""  L.  A.  Stephens,"'*  and  James  More 
& A.  H.  Peeples.""  The  Stephens  and  Osborn  droves  num- 
bered about  forty  head  each,  the  latter  being  a dairy  herd 
brought  by  the  Osborn  family  from  Colorado  along  w'ith 
the  ells  party  in  1864.  The  More  &:  Peeples  cattle,  re- 
ferred to  as  “a  lot  of  beef  steers,”  like  the  Stephens  herd, 
were  purchased  from  emigrant  trains. 

R.  J.  Hinton,  HantUfook  of  Arizona  (S.nn  Francisco,  1878),  p.  44, 

estimates  population  of  Arizona  whites  at  581. 

Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  Netv  Mexico,  vol.  27,  p 5^9,  places 

it  between  500  .and  600. 

"‘  .1-  Rofs  Brotvne,  The  Afacke  Country,  p.  288. 

Orick  Jackson,  White  Conquest  of  Arizona,  p.  16. 

Parish,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  4,  p.  268. 

Report  of  Gov.  B.  j.  Franklin  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  19. 

Farim,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  4,  p.  3. 
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To  Wm.  S.  Oury'"  perhaps  is  due  the  credit  for  havhng 
brought  the  first  American  cattle  of  a fine  breed,  other  than 
oxen,  to  southern  Arizona.  This  was  in  1868.  The  herd 
consisted  of  one  hundred  heifers  and  four  bulls.  They 
were  bought  of  an  Illinois  drover  and  were  driven  overland 
by  Oury  himself  while  bringing  his  daughter  home  from 
school  at  St.  Louis.  The  cattle  were  held  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Valley  near  Tucson  for  sixteen  }’ears  after  which  they  were 
moved  to  the  open  range. So  many,  however,  were  stolen 
by  the  Indians  that  the  herd  numbered  only  four  hundred 
head  by  1 880.  Because  of  its  contrast  with  the  Sonoran 
longhorns,  up  to  that  time  the  only  cattle  in  Arizona,  the 
Oury  herd  was  much  admired  and  spoken  of  in  the  early 
days  in  Tucson. 

During  the  day  these  cattle  had  to  be  protected  from  the 
Apaches  by  armed  guards.  At  night  they  were  held  under 
lock  and  key  in  strong  corrals  adjoining  the  dwellings  of 
the  herdsmen.  In  1865  an  effort  was  made  by  Edmund  W. 
Wells  to  run  a small  herd  of  breeding  cows  on  the  open 
range  a few  miles  northeast  of  Prescott,  at  the  place  later 
known  as  the  Burnt  ranch,®®  but  the  attempt  failed  on  ac- 
count of  Indian  depredations,  the  attendant  in  charge,  Jake 
Miller,  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Texas  had  a plethora  of 
cattle  but  no  outlet  for  them.  Markets  for  the  excess  were 
accordingly  sought  in  the  western  states  and  territories,  to- 
ward which  the  tide  of  immigration  was  beginning  to  turn. 
California,®"  which  had  lost  many  of  its  cattle  in  a succession 
of  droughts,'*^  was  turned  to  as  a favorable  outlet  for  both 
beef  and  breeding  stock,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  trail  move- 
ment to  that  state  was  again  revived.  This  dnve  like  the  one 
before  it  was  attended  with  many  hazards.  The  movement 
seems  to  have  started  about  1866  and  to  have  ended  in  the 
early  seventies.  Among  the  drovers  making  their  way  west- 

Arizona  Historical  Reviecc,  vol.  4,  no.  1,  p.  1.1. 

R.  H.  Williams  in  Arizona  Magazine.,  Sept.,  1916,  vol,  6,  no.  11. 

•'*  Fari.'h,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  5,  p.  311. 

Sontfra-estern  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  35,  no.  3,  p.  210. 

Bancroft,  History  of  CJifmna^  vo\.  24,  p.  13. 
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ward  during  this  period  with  cattle  was  a young  cattleman, 
Thomas  Thompson  Hunter,"'  who  planned  on  selling  his 
herd  at  some  of  the  army  posts  then  being  reoccupied  in  Ari- 
zona. Upon  reaching  there,  however,  his  cattle  were  poor  and 
unsalable  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  place  them  on 
a range  somewhere  until  they  improved  in  flesh.  Hearing 
of  the  Salt  River  Valley  while  at  Maricopa,  he  turned  off 
the  California  trail  and  headed  for  there,  settling  on  the 
north  side  of  that  stream  just  west  of  Haydens  Butte, 
Tempe,  where  he  arrived  about  January  1,  1868.  This  was 
the  first  herd  of  cattle  located  permanently  on  the  open 
range  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Following  Hunter  were  other  Texas  herds  westward 
bound  en  route  mostly  for  California.  Some  of  these  were 
waylaid  and  set  upon  by  the  Apaches,  the  cattle  stampeded, 
driven  into  the  rough  country  and  made  away  w'lth  com- 
pletely. Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  capture 
of  the  Norboe  & Sloan"'  herd  of  three  thousand  head  near 
the  Picacho  between  Tucson  and  the  Gila  River  the  latter 
part  of  1 867.  While  the  Norboe  & Sloan  party  was  a strong 
one  and  was  well  armed,  they  were  completely  routed  by 
the  Indians,  one  of  their  number  being  killed  and  several 
wounded.  None  of  the  cattle  were  ever  recovered. 

Early  accounts  of  the  country  included  within  the  limits 
of  Arizona,  written  after  it  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  especially  those  of  army  officers  and  the  heads  of 
surveying  parties,  such  as  Major  W.  H.  Emory,  Capt.  L. 
Sltgreaves,  Lieut.  .V.  W.  Whipple,  John  R.  Bartlett,  Robert 
Campbell,  and  others,  speak  highly  of  the  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  its  grazing  lands.  Their  reports  are  quite  volumi- 
nous, much  attention  being  given  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  region.  Other  writers  not  quite  so  specific  perhaps,  but 
not  less  deeply  impressed  with  the  luxuriance  of  its  plant 
and  animal  life,  corroborate  their  reports. 

Raphael  Pumpelly,  a mining  engineer  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  visited  Arizona  in  the  fall  of  1 860,  having 

Arizona  Histcrlrjl  Rt'Z’ie'.L,  vol.  3,  no.  1,  p.  103. 

Farish,  History  of  Arizona^  vol.  6,  p.  260. 

Arizona  Hiitorical  Rr-viciv,  vol.  3,  no.  1 , p-  117. 
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traveled  from  St.  Louis  to  Tucson  by  way  of  the  Butterfield 
stage  line  said; 

The  abundant  growth  of  grass,  and  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  render 
central  Arizona  a country  well  adapted  to  grazing.^^ 

Sylvester  Mowry,  an  ex-army  officer  and  the  owner  of  the 
Patagonia  mine  in  writing  about  the  territory  in  the  early 
sixties  observes: 

I'he  sun  never  shone  on  a better  grazing  country.  . . . The  traveler  has 
before  him  ...  a sea  of  grass,  whose  nutritious  qualities  have  no  equal, 
and  the  stockraiser  in  January  sees  his  cattle  in  better  condition  than  our 
eastern  farmer  his  stall  fed  ox.'*'* 

Writing  of  Arizona  as  he  saw  it  at  that  time  J.  Ross 
Browne  states: 

The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
grazing  and  agricultural  regions  I have  ever  seen  . . . grass  is  abundant 
and  luxuriant.  . . . We  traveled  league  after  league  through  waving 
fields  of  grass,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  this  at  a season  when 
cattle  were  d\ing  of  starvation  all  over  the  middle  and  southern  part  of 
California.*"  ' 

Of  the  Prescott  country  in  the  sixties  says  Sharlot  M. 
Hall; 

Yavapai  county  was  covered  with  a carpet  of  grass  so  tall  and  thick  that 
a man  on  foot  could  not  be  seen  above  it  and  a man  on  horseback  might 
hardly  show  his  head  above  it  in  many  valleys. 

Charles  Genung  who  crossed  Peeples  Valley  in  1863,  and  who  later 
made  his  home  there  for  almost  half  a century,  loved  to  tell  how  the  tall 
grass  almost  hid  his  horses  .as  he  crossed  to  the  farther  mountains. 

When  a little  later  a few  cattle  were  brought  there  they  could  be  lost 
in  the  grass  of  tlieir  own  ranges  and  the  Indians  could  kill  a cow  in  sight 
of  her  milking  pen  and  carrv'  off  the  meat  unseen  through  the  tall  grass. 
Even  at  Prescott  stock  could  feed  a few  hundred  yards  and  be  lost  in  the 
brush  and  grass,  and  a herder  might  find  Indians  driving  off  part  of  his 
herd  while  he  was  rounding  up  the  laggards. '*''’ 

All  over  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  the  native 
grasses  were  rich  and  abundant,  as  yet  unsullied  by  the  hand 

*"  Across  America  and  Asia,  p.  10. 

■**  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  23. 

■*■'  The  A f ache  Country,  p.  144. 

■*'*  Western  Lhe  Slock  Journal,  Sept.,  1934,  vol.  19,  no.  12. 
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of  man.  Excepting  a few  areas  in  the.  southwestern  part  of 
the  territory,  where  the  rainfall  is  too  light  to  sustain  the 
more  valuable  forage  growths,  the  whole  country  was  found 
to  be  well  suited  at  some  time  during  the  year  for  grazing 
purposes.  Such  livestock  as  had  been  brought  in  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  Spanish  settlers  appear  never  to  have  increased 
sufficiently  in  numbers  to  injure  or  overgraze  the  ranges. 

Early  travelers  and  stockmen  were  amazed  at  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  plants  and  grasses  indigenous  to  Arizona. 
In  their  virginal  state  they  were  found  to  consist  of  a large 
number  of  tender  annual  herbs  that  put  forth  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  and  of  many  rich  grasses  that  mature 
in  the  summer  and  fall  months.  Of  the  former  alfilaria, 
Indian  wheat,  California  poppy,  wild  pea,  fescue,  tallow 
weed,  and  mustard  are  characteristic  species.  Some  of  the 
principal  grasses  are  the  numerous  gramas,  brome  grass, 
saccaton  grass,  pine  grass,  the  various  bluestems,  galleta  or 
cracker  grass,  and  millet.  There  are  many  more.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  there  are  a large  number  of  coarse  per- 
ennial shrubs,  vines,  bushes,  and  tree  growths  that  are 
browsed  at  times  by  stock.  In  areas  of  sufficient  moisture, 
always  a vital  factor  in  the  semiarid  Southwest,  where  these 
various  growths  mingle  together  in  their  natural  state,  they 
form  a blue-green  covering  over  the  valleys  and  hills  that 
gives  the  region  its  claim  to  distinction  as  a grazing  country. 
Generally  speaking  the  different  plant  families  flourish  in 
great  belts  or  zones,  their  habitats  being  governed  largely 
by  the  altitude,  climate,  rainfall,  and  soil  conditions.  So 
abundant  were  the  plants  and  grasses  that  to  many  the>' 
seemed  to  be  forever  inexhaustible. 

With  its  semitropical  climate,  where  cattle  could  thrive  in 
the  open  the  year  round  without  being  fed,  with  its  ranges 
varying  from  low  valleys  to  high  mountain  slopes,  with  its 
abundance  of  shade  and  its  apparent  healthfulness,  the 
country  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a cattleman’s  paradise. 

Following  the  return  of  the  United  States  troops  to  the 
army  posts  in  xA.rlzona  in  the  late  sixties,  efforts  were  made 
to  stock  the  ranges  with  cattle  and  to  cultivate  the  valleys. 
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but  the  Indian  menace  was  still  impending  and  many  of 
those  who  made  the  attempt  were  either  murdered  outright 
or  forced  to  flee  to  the  towns  for  protection. 

_ Outstanding  among  the  few  who  succeeded  for  a time 
m defying  the  redskins  and  operating  their  ranches  and 
farms  were  Pete  Kitchen/^  Thos.  Hughes/"  and  Elias  Pen- 
nmgton.‘“  Their  fields,  however,  were  devastated,  their 
corrals  burned  and  their  stock  stolen.  The  Penningtons  were 
an  Arkansas  family,  consisting  of  the  father,  one  son  and 
several  buxom  daughters.  One  of  the  latter,  a Mrs.  Page 
was  captured  by  the  Apaches  and  forced  to  accompany  them’ 
until  she  dropped  from  exhaustion,  then  the  sa\’ages  finding 
that  they  must  leave  her,  lanced  her  through  the  body,  threw 
her  over  a ledge  of  rock  and  left  her  for  dead.  Regaining 
consciousness,  she  dressed  her  wounds  as  best  she  could  and 
after  several  days  succeeded  in  crawling  back  to  her  home, 
Innng  the  while  on  roots  and  berries.  The  first  thing  she 
asked  for  upon  reaching  her  friends  was  a chew  of  tobacco. 
Pennington  and  his  son  were  finally  both  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

campaign  against  the  Apaches,  interrupted  by  the 
Livil  War  and  resumed  by  the  War  Department  in  1866 
and  continued_  until  all  the  renegade  bands  were  run  down, 
captured  or  killed,  the  number  of  troops  stationed  at  the 
fourteen  army  posts  in  Arizona  was  increased  from  a few 
hundred  men  at  first  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  officers  and 
men  at  the  end/“  one  fourth  of  the  regular  army.  As  Ari- 
zona had  no  railroad  connections  with  the  outside  world  at 
that  time,  the_  problem  of  feeding  the  troops  and  Indians 
then  being  rationed  by  the  government  was  a most  serious 
one.  1 o meet  the  needs,  beef  cattle  had  to  be  driven  in  from 
the_  surrounding  states  and  territories  and  delivered  at  the 
various  posts  and  Indian  agencies.  For  the  most  part  this 
was  one  y local  contractors.  Considerable  risk  attended 


I.ockwood,  Arizona  Characters^  p.  48 
« Report  of  Gor.  R.  J.  Franklin  to  Secretary  of  Interior, 
-0  America  and  Asia,  p.  13, 

linJ  of  Apache  VV'ars”  as  broadcast  bv  C 
Phoeiii.v,  .Arizona,  Oct.  29,  1939. 
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these  drives,  but  the  prices  paid  by  the  government  buyers 
were  attractive  and  there  were  many  willing  to  face  the 
dangers.  The  first  of  these  importations  was  from  Califor- 
nia and  was  made  by  Phineas  Banning  in  1866.^' 

Others  who  engaged  in 
the  business  were  Hardin 
& Martin,  Tully  & Ochoa, 
Samuel  C.  Hughes,  Miles 
L.  Wood,  Eben  Stanley, 
Hooker,  Hooper  & Hines, 
and  Hooker  & Hooper.^' 
The  active  head  of  the  last 
two  firms  was  Col.  Henry 
C.  Hooker.  The  first  de- 
liveries made  by  him  and 
his  associates  were  in  1867. 
,,  ^ ,a  From  then  on  for  several 

r I years  they  supplied  the  en- 
tire military  force  and  In- 
dian Service  in  Arizona 
with  beef  cattle.  The  num- 
ber sold  by  them  to  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  often  ran 
as  high  as  15,500  head 
yearly.  Oregon,  Idaho, 
California,  and  Texas  fur- 
nished the  cattle  thus  de- 
livered. In  most  cases  they 
were  driven  in  in  droves  of  four  thousand  each,  and  were 
held  near  the  army  posts  and  Indian  agencies  where  they 
could  be  had  in  small  numbers  on  short  notice. 

During  the  years  from  1866  to  1874  cattle  in  large  num- 
bers were  driven  in  to  meet  the  government  and  local  needs. 
The  Indian  continued  to  be  a menace,  however,  the  Apaches 
often  killing  the  guards  and  stealing  the  army  mules  and 
beef  cattle  turned  out  to  graze  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
forts. 

Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  19. 
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Attempts  made  to  run  cattle  on  the  open  range  during  this 
time  were  unsuccessful.  Col.  H.  C.  HookeC''  who  turned 
a herd  loose  in  Williamson  Valley  near  Prescott  in  1868 
had  to  gather*  and  mo\’e  them  because  of  Indian  depredations. 
Nothing  daunted  him,  however,  so  he  tried  it  again  in  the 
following  year  in  southern  Arizona  on  the  Babocomari  grant 
near  Camp  Crittenden,  with  four  thousand  head,  in  the 
charge  of  forty  vaqueros,  but  failed.  Although  the  cattle 
were  closely  herded  by  day  and  bedded  down  under  a strong 
guard  at  night,  it  readily  became  apparent  that  the  Apaches 
would  soon  make  away  with  them.  In  order  to  save  the 
cattle,  they  were  moved  a hundred  miles  southwest  of  Tuc- 
son, where  range  had  been  secured  for  them  on  the  Papago 
Indian  Reservation.  As  the  Apaches  feared  to  intrude  on 
Papago  territory,  the  two  tribes  having  long  been  at  enmity, 
it  was  thought  that  the  cattle  would  be  safe  there  as  the 
Papagos  were  friendly  to  the  whites.  During  the  winter  of 
1869  and  1 870,  however,  more  than  four  hundred  head  of 
them  were  stolen  and  eaten  by  the  Papagos,  the  Indians 
believing  that  whatever  belonged  to  their  friends  belonged 
to  them  also.  This  was  probably  a smaller  loss  than  the 
owner  would  have  sustained  elsewhere  in  Arizona  at  that 
time.  Wm.  Fourr  who  also  tried  to  run  cattle  on  the  open 
range  in  1869  at  Gila  Bend  met  with  failure,  his  herd  of 
two  hundred  head  being  made  away  with  completely  by  the 
Indians. 

By  the  early  seventies  General  Crook  had  driven  the 
Apaches  to  cover,  many  of  the  hostile  bands  by  that  time 
having  been  crushed  and  moved  to  reservations  set  aside  for 
them  by  the  federal  government.  As  a result  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes  were  driven  in  from  Mexico  and  the 
surrounding  states  and  territories.  For  the  most  part  the 
herds  were  brought  in  by  professional  drovers  such  as 
Hooper  & Hooker,^*  Hardin  & Martin,  and  others  who  sold 
them  to  local  ranchers  for  range  purposes.  These  drovers 
were  called  “trailers”  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  trailed 
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their  cattle  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  a buyer 

for  them.  _ 

The  first  droves  of  these  cattle  are  said  to  have  reached 
Tucson  the  latter  part  of  1870,^^  where  they  were  held  tor 
several  days,  the  cowboys  overrunning  the  place  as  they 
rested  and  recuperated  from  the  long  drive. 

Cattle  driven  into  Arizona  from  the  East  before  the  days 
of  the  railroad,  in  most  instances,  came  in  over  three  prina- 
pal  trails,  each  of  which  followed  quite  closely  the  old^emi- 
c^rant  routes.  The  one  leading  into  northern  Arizona'  ran 
due  west  from  Albuquerque,  along  the  Beale  wagon  road, 
later  used  as  a right  of  way  by  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Rail 
road,  entered  the  territory  near  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  where 
it  divided,  one  branch  going  directly  west  to  Califorma^,  the 
other  turning  southward  through  Sunset  Pass  and  Chaves 
Pass  to  Prescott  and  other  army  posts  and  Indian  agencies 
thereabouts.  The  others  entered  farther  south,  both  being 
offshoots  of  the  Goodnight  and  Loving  Trail,  also  known 
as  the  Pecos  Trail,  which  ran  from  west  Texas  north  through 
New  Mexico  east  of  the  Pecos  River  to  Colorado  and  the 
Northwest.  The  one  leading  into  central  Arizona  diverged 
from  this  trail  near  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  ran  west  by  way 
of  Tularosa  and  Silver  City  to  the  San  Franasco  River, 
thence  down  that  stream  to  its  juncture  with  the  Gila  on  into 
Arizona,  where  it  divided,  its  branches  going  to  various  parts 
of  the  territory.  In  places  this  trail  followed  the  Kearney 
route  to  California,  blazed  in  1845.  Branching  from  the 
Goodnight  and  Loving  Trail  in  west  Texas,  the  third  trail 
led  directly  west  to  El  Paso,  thence  north  along  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Las  Cruces  then  west  to  Deming  and  on  through 
Steins  Pass  across  into  Arizona  by  way  of  bort  Bovvie  and 
Apache  Pass,  where  it  divided  into  smaller  units,  leading 
to  army  camps  and  agency  headquarters  in  the  Apache  coun- 
try. Before  reaching  the  Arizona  line  this  trail  divided, 
the  other  branch  turning  south  and  entering  Arizona  by 

” John  H.  Cady,  Arizona  YesterJays,  pp.  57-58. 

Armour  and  Co.,  “Monthly  Letter  to  .\niinal  Husbandmen,  -•\pril, 

1926. 
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way  of  ^ Guadalupe  Canyon  near  San  Bernardino  Springs, 
on  the  international  boundary  line,  from  where  it  led  in  a 
northeasterly  course  to  Tucson,  This  trail  followed  the 
route  taken  by  Cooke  and  the  Mormon  Battalion  en  route 
to  tj^e  Pacific  coast. 

Herds  entering  Arizona  from  the  West  and  Northwest, 
in  most  cases  crossed  the  Colorado  River  at  Fort  Yuma  and 
hort  Mohave.  Ihose  coming  in  at  the  former  place  w'ere 
driven  up  the  Gila  River  by  way  of  Maricopa  Wells  to 
Tucson  and  places  near  at  hand.  Those  crossing  at  Fort 
Mohave  were  driven  by  way  of  the  Hardy  Road  past  Beale 
Springs,  the  Willows,  and  Camp  Wood  to  Fort  Whipple  at 
1 rescott,  the  military  headquarters  for  Arizona  at  that  time. 

From  Utah  the  cattle  crossed  the  Colorado  River  at  Lee 
Ferry  and  Pierce  Ferry,  the  former  at  the  head  and  the 
latter  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  being  ferried  across 
the  river  at,  these  places.  Most  of  these  cattle,  however, 
were  dairy  stock  and  oxen. 

Importations  of  cattle  from  Mexico,  which  were  numerous 
at  ti^mes,  were  brought  in  through  the  regular  ports  of  entry 
at  El  Paso,  lexas,  and  Nogales,  Arizona.  In  most  instances 
they  were  admitted  duty  free. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  railroads  in  the  early  eighties, 
farming,  cattle  ranching,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  early  enter- 
prises in  Arizona  were  clustered  around  the  army  posts  and 
along  the  emigrant  routes.  At  that  time  these  were  about 
the  only  places  where  farm  and  ranch  products  could  be  sold. 

Excefiting  a few  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants,  cer- 
tain areas  set  aside  for  Indian  reservations,  the  grant  made 
to  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  as  an  Inducement  to  get 
them  to  build  the  road,  consisting  of  e\'ery  alternate  section 
for  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track,  a total  of  1 0,058,- 
240  acres,  and  two  sections  in  each  township  set  aside  for 
school  and  uni\’ersity  purposes,  most  of  Arizona’s  land  sur- 
face was  public  domain  at  the  time  the  Indian  troubles  ended 
m the  late  seventies.  As  but  little  of  the  land  had  been  offici- 
ally surveyed  at  the  time,  title  to  it  under  the  circumstances 

McClintock,  History  of  Arizona,  p.  292. 
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could  not  be  obtained.  But  as  its  use  and  occupancy  lor 
grazing  purposes,  under  certain  conditions,  was  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  then,  existing  land  laws,  it  was  thus  that  it  was 
squatted  upon  and  used  by  the  pioneer  cattlemen.  About 
40,000,000  acres-'"  were  adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  first  permanent  cattle  ranch  of  note  established  in 
Arizona,  following  the  Apache  reign  of  terror,  was  that  of 
Col.  Henry  C.  Hooker,""  founded  in  1 872  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Galiuro  Mountains,  overlooking  the  Sulphur  Spring 
Valley.  This  cattleman  who  supplied  the  government  with 
beef  for  so  many  years,  had  long  realized  that  once  the 
Indian  troubles  were  at  an  end,  Arizona  was  destined  to  take 
high  rank  as  a producer  of  range  cattle.  In  selecting  the 
site  for  his  headquarter  ranch,  known  as  the  Bonita  ranch, 
he  picked  one  of  the  best  grass  sections  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  territory.  While  making  his  headquarters  there 
and  improving  the  quality  of  his  cattle  and  horses,  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  furnish  the  government  agencies 
in  Arizona  with  cattle. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bonita  ranch  by  Col.  Hooker''" 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  Arizona,  that  of  the  American.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  the  Bonita  ranch,  where  Hooker  placed  his  first  herd, 
marked  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  early  Spanish 
haciendas,  one  of  the  last  to  be  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
Apaches  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

Other  pioneer  cattlemen  who  established  ranches  in  Ari- 
zona in  the  early  seventies  were  J.  G.  H.  Colter  at  Colter, 
Apache  County^  D.  H.  Ming  and  J.  D.  Stinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Apache  Countyj  JeflF  Ship,  Big  Sandy,  Mohave 
County;  Emiliano  Gastellum,  Tubac,  Pima  County;  the 
Lowe  family,  Tumacacori;  Geo.  H.  Stevens,  Fort  Grant, 
Graham  County;  and  W.  W.  Hutchinson,  Jas.  M.  Baker 
and  John  H.  Dickson,  Yavapai  County. 


Bnncruft,  History  of  Arizotn;  and  N ezv  Afexico^  vol.  27,  p.  597. 
Tombstone  E.fitufh  (Helldorado  Edition,  Oct.  1 5,  1929). 

Report  of  Gov.  H.  J.  Fr.inklin  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  19. 
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In  1874,  just  twenty  years  after  their  first  attempt,  the 
Redondo  brothers'’^  again  brought  cattle  into  Arizona.  Their 
herds  this  time  were  brought  from  California  and  were 
placed  on  their  ranch  near  Yuma,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  north  Gila  Valley,  where  they  farmed 
upwards  of  3,000  acres  under  their  own  irrigation  system 
from  the  Gila  River.  These  cattle  were  the  first  in  Yuma 
County.  For  the  most  part  they  were  marketed  locally,  but 
on  occasions  were  sold  to  the  government  on  contract  for 
the  various  Indian  reservations  and  later  on  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  course  of  construction  across  Arizona. 

The  cattle  carrying  the  Redondo  brand  ranged  from  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Mohawk  on  the  Gila  River,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  a distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  In  the  late  seventies  their  herds  numbered  into  the 
thousands,  and  roamed  at  large  through  what  is  now  the 
fertile  Yuma  \hilley^,  at  that  time  a mesquite  brush  jungle, 
and  a cattleman’s  paradise  after  the  summer  overflow  from 
the  Colorado  River. 

Contemporaries  of  the  Redondo  brothers  in  the  cattle 
business  at  this  time  were  King  S.  ^Voolsey"■  and  William 
Middleton.®^  The  former  had  ranches  at  Agua  Caliente  on 
the  Gila  Ri\er,  in  the  Salt  River  \Alley  near  Phoenix  and 
on  the  Agua  Fria  River  near  Prescott.  Cattle  raising  with 
him,  however,  was  a side  issue  to  his  other  interests  which 
were  varied.  Middleton  first  settled  at  Wheatfields  near 
Globe,  but  selling  out  there  in  1 880  he  moved  to  Pleasant 
Valley  where  he  took  up  a ranch  and  placed  four  hundred 
Oregon  heifers  on  it  bought  of  King  S.  Woolsey.  Other 
cattlemen  of  this  period  were  Frank  Wells,  Bloody  Basin, 
Ben  Velasco,  Fort  McDowell,  and  Roberts  K Peeples,  Cave 
Creek. 

While  the  Indian  menace  in  a general  way  ceased  to  be  a 
factor  in  Arizona  in  the  early  seventies,  the  utilization  of  the 

Information  supplied  by  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Yuma,  .-\rizona. 

From  an  address  by  Col.  J.  H.  McClintock  at  a m.eeting  of  the  Arizona 

Cattle  Growers  A-sociation,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Feb.  11,  1919. 

McClintock,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  3,  p.  639. 
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ranges  to  any  great  extent  did  not  take  place  until  near  the 
close  of  the  decade.  Economic,  climatic,  and  range  condi- 
tions were  all  favorable  for  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  ranching  operations  at  that  time.  With  cattle  selling  m 
Texas  at  the  time  at  from  $7.00  to  $8.00  per  head,  range 
delivery;  in  California,  where  they  were  dying  by  thousands 
on  account  of  the  drought,  for  even  less;  and  in  Mexico, 
at  still  lower  levels,  the  price  situation  was  most  encouraging 
to  such  as  desired  to  engage  in  the  cattle  business  in  a new 
country.  Under  the  stimulus  of  these  conditions,  it  was  that 
cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  pioneer  stockmen  were  moved  to 
the  virgin  ranges  in  Arizona.  It  was  also  at  about  this  time 
that  barbwire  and  concrete  came  into  general  use,  both  of 
which  have  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  handling  cattle 
in  large  numbers  on  the  open  range. 

According  to  Geo.  M . Atkinson: 


When  he  c.-mie  to  this  region  (southern  Arizon.i)  and  located  at  Cala- 
basas  in  1877  there  were  but  three  herds  of  cattle  ny these  parts.  One  was 
owned  by  Dr.  Benedict,  who  was  located  at  Gucbavi,  on  the  Santa  Uuz, 
a couple  of  miles  below  the  present  site  of  the  Municipal  pumping  plant, 
another  was  owned  by  Pete  Kitchen,  whose  headquarters  were  at  the 
place  known  as  the  Saxon  Dairy  Ranch  (the  old  Potrero  Ranch)  about 
five  miles  from  Nogales,  on  the  road  to^  Calabasas;  and  the  thir  was 
owned  by  the  late  Sabino  Otero,  who  lived  at  Tubar,  and  his  cattle 
ranged  on  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley. 

In  those  days  cattle  were  so  few,  and  feed  on  the  range  so  abundant, 
that  farmers  never  considered  it  necessary  to  fence  their  cultivated  fields, 
and  produce  of  all  kinds  was  raised  along  the  Santa  Cruz  without  fencing 


the  lands  at  all.*^ 


The  building  of  the  two  great  transcontinental  railways 
across  Arizona  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties,  one 
through  the  northern  and  the  other  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory,  was  the  chief  factor  in  opening  the 
ranges  in  those  parts  for  cattlemen  seeking  new  grazing 
lands.  The  abundance  of  the  grasses,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  and  the  general  fitness  of  the  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle  in  large  numbers,  served  to  encourage  many 
adventurous  spirits  both  throughout  the  United  States  and 


Walter  Prescott  Webb,  The  Great  Plains. 
McClintock,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  2,  p.  447. 
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in  foreign  lands  to  try  the  cattle  business  in  the  new  El 
Dorado  of  the  Southwest  where  grass  was  free  and  law  was 
lax.  And  so  it  was  that  every  running  stream  and  living 
spring  was  settled  upon;  ranch  homes  were  built  and  the 
adjoining  ranges  stocked  with  cattle  brought  in  on  foot  and 
by  rail  from  the  north  Mexican  states  and  from  the  terri- 
tories and  states  of  the  Union  as  far  east  as  Maryland.  Many 
of  the  newcomers  were  from  Texas,  the  state  that  has  pro- 
duced more  cattle  than  any  area  of  equal  size  perhaps  in 
the  world.  These  men  knew  cattle  and  ranges  and  how  to 
carry  on.  They  liked  the  country,  made  their  homes  here, 
raised  families,  and  contributed  to  the  building  of  a new 
state. 


_ In  selecting  ranch  sites  these  newcomers,  seeking  a place 
m the  sun  for  their  herds,  had  the  whole  territory  to  choose 
from  At  that  time  it  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  rano-e 
that  he  who  first  watered  his  stock  at  a stream,  spring,  or 
water  hole  had  the  prior  and  exclusive  right  to  its  use  there- 
after together  with  such  adjoining  range  lands  as  he  could 
use. 

By  the  late  seventies  the  movements  of  cattle  into  Arizona 
vvere  wel  under  way.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  territory 
the  first  herd  was  brough  in  by  John  Wood®"  from  New 
Mexico  and  placed  on  a range  in  the  Coconino  forest,  a few 
niiles  south  of  where  the  town  of  Flagstaff  was  later  found- 
ed. _ 1 his  herd  consisted  of  seventy-eight  head.  In  the  Tonto 
Basin,  accorefing  to  Joseph  Fish,®^  the  first  settlement  was 
also  made  in  this  year  by  A1  Rose,  a Dane,  who  lived  in  a 
stockade  home,  built  for  protection  against  the  Indians.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  G.  S.  Sixby  and  J.  Church  from 
Ca  ifornia  Others  who  brought  cattle  from  California  and 
settled  in  the  1 avapai  country  during  this  period  were  W.  H. 
Munds  on  the  upper  Verde  River  and  Chas.  S.  Black  on 
Kirkland  Creek  From  Oregon  came  John  La  Tourette  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cattle  and  settled  on  the  lower  Verde 
River.  Other  arrivals  at  the  time  were  Marion  Slankard, 


Coccmino  Snu,  January  1,  1887. 

McClintocIc,  Mormon  Settlement  in  Arizona,  p.  17i 
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J.  M.  Sears,  Leon  Bou\’ier,  Dave  Hardenburg,  Jeff  Adams, 
Jim  McCann,  Ward  brothers  most  of  whom  also  located  on 
the  lower  \"erde.  Settling  on  New  River  at  about  this  time 
were  John  Mullen,  J.  D.  Cook,  and  W.  W.  Cook,  his  son. 


John  H.  Harvcv,  E.  L.  Vail,  and  Walter  L.  Wail,  1K79. 


East  of  Phoenix  during  this  period  were  Frank  Welcome 
in  Sunflower  Valley,  Balz  brothers  at  Sugarloaf  and  Ben 
Powers,  Watson  brothers,  and  Robinson  S;  Barton  at  Mc- 
Dowell. 
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Other  well-known  cattlemen  who  established  ranches  in 
the  late  seventies  were  J.  W.  Sullivan  in  Williamson  Val- 
ley near  Prescott,  his  cattle  coming  from  Oregon j John  H. 
Slaughter,  who  settled  at  Hereford  on  the  San  Pedro  River 
with  cattle  from  Texas,  later  moving  to  San  Bernardino 
Springs  on  the  international  boundary  line  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Douglas  j Eben  Stanley  in  Round  Valley 
with  cattle  from  Iowa;  William  Wakefield,  Tucson;  C.  P. 
Leitch,  bort  Grant;  D.  G.  Sandford,  Pima  County;  and 
Walter  L.  Vail  and  H.  R.  Hislop,  Pima  County;  the  two 
latter  being  partners,  operating  as  Vail  & Hislop.  Starting 
with  a few  cattle  and  a small  ranch  purchased  of  E.  N.  Fish 
in  1 876,  the  firm  of  Vail  & Hislop,  which  was  later  joined 
by  John  N.  Harvey  and  Edward  L.  V^ail,®*  a brother  of 
Walter  L.  Vail,  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  cattle  com- 
panies in  the  Southwest,  For  a time  they  were  known  to  the 
neighboring  ranchers  as  the  “English  Boys  Outfit”  on  ac- 
count of  Hislop  and  Harvey  who  were  both  from  England. 
Later  this  company  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  Empire 
Land  & Cattle  Company.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  Riggs  family  from  Texas,  the  head  of  which  was  Bran- 
nick  Riggs,  settled  in  the  Sulphur  Spring  \’alley  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  their  cattle  holdings  which  have  been 
expanded  and  carried  on  continuously  ever  since. 

Many  of  the  cattle  brought  into  Yavapai  and  Maricopa 
counties  in  the  later  seventies  were  from  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia as  shown  in  the  territorial  papers.  In  the  issue  of 
December  7,  1877,  The  Arizona  Miner,  Prescott,  says: 

He  [Henry  C.  Plooker]  h.is  just  been  to  California  and  brought  out 
450  head  of  cattle,  mostly  cows,  all  American  and  English  bloods,  which 
he  is  resting  in  Williamson  \'allcy. 

And  again  on  December  14,  1877,  it  states: 

F.  M.  Mognett  & Bro.  from  Umatilla  County,  Oregon,  have  arrived 
at  Fort  Rock  with  275  cattle,  including  quite  a number  fit  for  beef.  They 
came  through  Nevada  and  are  now  out  looking  for  water  and  range  with 
a view  of  settling  in  this  vicinity. 

Letters  of  Walter  \ail  to  Edward  \'ail  on  file  \vith  the  secretary  of 

the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Societv,  Tucson.  Arizona. 
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\ 


Mr.  .nnd  Mrs.  Brannick  Riggs  and  one  of  their  grandchildren. 


According  to  accounts  John  Chisum  of  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  a cattleman  of  some  distinction  in  those  parts  and 
a participant  in  the  Lincoln  County  war,  haci  large  holdings 
on  the  San  Pedro  River  in  the  late  seventies.  His  cattle,"' 
some  two  thousand  head,  were  purchased  by  Walter  L.  \'ail 
after  Chisum’s  death  in  1 884-  from  the  administrator  of  the 

Loc.  cit. 
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estate,  James  Chisum,  a brother  of  the  decedent.  Another 
cattleman  on  the  San  Pedro  near  the  present  site  of  Benson 
was  “Yankee”  Miller  who  was  from  Texas  as  were  many  of 
the  pioneer  stockmen  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  in  south- 
ern Arizona. 

In  1876  there  was  quite  a movement  of  Mormon  colonists 
from  Utah  into  northern  Arizona  where  a number  of  settle- 
ments were  established.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it 
seems  that  the  newcomers  devoted  their  attention  to  farming 
and  dairying.  Later  on  they  engaged  in  the  production  of 
range  cattle. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern 
Pacific  railways  across  the  territory  and  the  discoveries  of 
precious  metals  at  Tombstone  and  elsewhere  within  its  bor- 
ders in  the  early  eighties,  Arizona  forged  ahead  rapidly. 
Towns  and  camps  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  Beef  cattle  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  home  market  and  California 
were  not  to  be  had,  although  prices  were  high,  three-year- 
old  steers  selling  for  from  three  and  one  half  to  four  cents'" 
a pound  on  the  hoof,  locally.  Under  these  favorable 
auspices  local  herds  were  enlarged  and  improved,  and  others 
brought  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass  and  places  on  the 
ranges. 

Of  the  larger  owners,  both  companies  and  private  in- 
dividuals, who  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  early  eighties 
may  be  mentioned;  the  San  Simon  Cattle  Co.,  A.  J.  Mer- 
chant, Mgr.,  San  Simon,  Arizona,  and  J.  R.  Paramore,  secre- 
tary, Abilene,  Texas;  Tevls,  Perrin,  Land  & Co.,  Babocomari 
grant,  Cochise  and  Pima  counties;  Colin  and  Brewster 
Cameron,  San  Rafael  de  la  Zanja  grant,  Pima  County;  the 
Whitbeck  Cattle  Co.,  J.  S.  Robbins,  Mgr.,  Cochise  County; 
Haigler,  Kinsler  & Ming  Cattle  Co.,  Gila  County;  Dripping 
Springs  Cattle  Co.,  Gila  County;  Santa  Rita  Cattle  Co., 
Pima  County;  the  Calabasas  Land  8:  Mining  Co.,  Pima 
County;  the  Moroni  Cattle  Co.,  Yavapai  County,  John  W. 
Young,  Mgr.  (this  outfit  was  later  sold  to  the  Arizona  Cattle 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Capt.  F.  B.  Bullwlnkle  being 


Report  of  Gov.  B.  J.  Fr.Tnklin  to  Sccrct.irv  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  20. 
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local  manager  and  C.  L.  Riclcerson,  secretary-treasurer  with 
headquarters  at  Flagstaff)  5 The  Whetstone  & San  Pedro 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  Cochise  County 3 and  last  but  not  least 
the  Chiricahua  Cattle  Company,  organized  and  originally 
owned  by  three  young  cattlemen,  White,  \'ickers  and  Pursley 
of  Cochise  and  Graham  counties,  where  it  had  a range 
seventy-five  miles  long  by  thirty-five  miles  wide  and  also 
a large  acreage  of  alfalfa  land. 

By  the  early  eighties  Arizona  was  fairly  well  stocked  with 
cattle.  Below  are  given  lists  of  the  owners  in  the  various 
counties  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  brand  books^^  of 
that  time.  The  lists,  however,  are  not  complete.  The 
counties  of  Coconino,  Santa  Cruz,  Navajo,  and  Greenlee 
are  not  included  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  as  yet  been 
created. 

AP.ACHE  COUNTV 


Wabash  Cattle  Company 

Asa  C.  Walker 

.Alvin  and  Casper  Nail 

fas.  Horton 

H.  A.  Blaine 

Dick  Greer 

Defiance  Cattle  Co. 

Nat  Greer 

N.  Whiting 

0.  B.  Little 

Richard  Horton 

Lay  Greer 

Pratt  &:  Becker  Bros. 

Harris  Greer 

Will  C.  Barnes 

Esperanza  Cattle  Co. 

.Allen  Johnson 

Wm.  Slaughter 

fas.  Flake 

Pete  Slaughter  . 

Wm.  J.  Flake 

Mrs.  Ellen  Greer 

Lot  Smith 

Woods  & Drew 

Henry  Huning 

Woods  & Potter 

Huning  & Cooley 

Girdner,  Gillies  Sc 

Billings  Cattle  Co. 

f.  L.  Hulsey 

Wilmerding 

f.  W.  Benham 

.A.  E.  Henning 

Alejandro  Peralta 

Smith,  Carson  & Co. 

Patrick  Trainor 

Kentucky  Land 

Thos.  Phelps 

fas.  Pierce 

Cattle  Co. 

W.  W.  Berry 

Sandford  M.  Porter 

David  Rope 

f.  W.  Graham 

W.  T.  Oliver 

Waters  Cattle  Co. 

f.  S.  McCleve 

Lehi  Howard 

Twenty  four  Cattle  Co. 

Ernest  Tee 

Robt.  Hannigan 

Wm.  Campbell 

George  Cre.aghe 

Reynolds  Cattle  Co. 

Wm.  Rudd 

Stevens,  Upshur  Sc  Burr 

Geo.  Pierce 

Brand  books  in  the 

office  of  the  .Arizona 

Livestock  Sanitary  Board, 

Phoenix;  histories  by  B.incroft,  McClintoc.h,  and  F.trish;  letters  from 
\V*.  C.  Barnes;  personal  interviews  with  Col.  McClintock,  W m. 
Grounds,  and  others — mostly  old-time  cattlemen. 
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COCHISE  COUNTS' 


Jacob  Evcrhardy 
C.  S.  Abbott  S:  Son 
Smith,  Rovvorth  & 
Veator 

B.  A.  Packard 
Thos.  Riggs 
Jas.  J.  Riggs 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Stark 
Wm.  Lutlcy 

John  A.  Rockfcllow 
Jas.  McClure 
"w.  A.  McComb 
W.  F.  Nichols 
Thos.  R.  York 
Overlock  Bros.  & 

Jacklin 

McKee  Rcavy 
Whitehead  & Hancock 
Halderman  Bros. 
Romaldo  Torres 
Curry  Bros. 

E.  J.  Roberts 
Hoefler,  Durvall  & Co. 
O.  H.  Briggs 
|as.  Hoefler 
J.  R.  Bradley 
Rogers  Bros. 

Monk  Bros. 

W.  H.  McKittrick 

J.  D.  Tewksbury  Sc  Sons 
Dripping  Springs  Cattle 
Co. 

Wm.  Colcord 
Newton  Sc  \’osburg 
i.  W.  Ellison 

C.  C.  Griffin 
Henry  \\*ol!pert 

I'he  Meadows  famih- 
J.  J.  \'osburg 
Fred  H.  Potvers 
Robt.  -Anderson 
B.  T.  Pascoe 


Theo.  Thomas  and 
Jared  White 
Ernest  Ruch 
Kinner  Sc  Griffith 
Wm.  Cowan 
J.  J.  Blake 
Rhoda  Riggs 
Brannick  Riggs 
Sam  Coleman 
Dave  Adams 
Chas.  Snyder 
Erie  Cattle  Co. 

Mrs.  Anna  Pursell 
J.  M.  Porter 
Billy  Tweed 
Alfred  Frond 
Mrs.  K.  Lindbcrg 
Three  Bar  Cattle  Co. 
W.  D.  Hubbard 
Jacob  Scherer 
Coolev  Sc  Delahantv 
W.  B".  Gibson 
Robert  T.  Hill 
Campini  Bradshaw 
W.  M.  Morgan 
J.  R.  Larsator 
Thos.  Steele 
Jim  Southerland 

GILA  COUNTY 
Ed  Rose 

Haigler,  Kinslcr  & 

Ming 

J.  F.  Kercherside 
Jas.  Roberts 
Christian  Cline 
John  F.  Sanders 
Wm.  Wingfield 
E.  F.  Kellver 
E.  Kenton 
Geo.  Armcr 
Jas.  Redman 
[as.  F.  Gerald 


Whetstone  & San  Pedro 
Land  and  Cattle  Co. 
White  Sc  Vickers 
W.  M.  B.  Fonda 

C.  L.  Cummings 
Wm.  Riggs 

B.  K.  Riggs 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Stark 
J.  E.  Brophy 
Herny  Fry 
[as.  Pursley 
Col.  W.  C.  Greene 
Washington  Cattle  Co. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Lancaster 
[.  [.  Blake 
F.  E.  Braly 
Jas.  C.  Hancock 
Antonio  Grijalva 
.Alice  B.  Hubbard 
Peter  Jenderson 
L.  C.  Cooley 
Cornelio  Elias 

D.  N.  Hunsaker 
Geo.  T.  Allaire 
O.  H.  Swingle 
Mrs.  G.  Miller 

Pat  Bierne  or  Burns 
Thos.  and  A1  Turner 


Jas.  Stinson 
Wm.  Burch 
Chas.  E.  Perkins 
John  Meadows 
The  Chilsons 
Milo  C.  Webb 
Chas.  Calloway 
C.  B.  Fisk 
W.  H.  McDonald 
Thos.  Cline 
H.  J.  Ramer 
W.  S.  Narron 
Mrs.  E.  .A.  Gordon 
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W.  E.  Trevcllian 

Alonzo  Bailey 

Jos.  Haigler 

Geo.  W.  Wilson 

Globe  Kennedy 

NL  H.  Livingston 

Thos.  Davis 

Jacob  Laufiler 

Wm.  and  Lewis  Naegl 

Win.  McFaddin 

Wm.  Young 
GRAHAM  COUNTY 

Hurt  Dunlap 

Lauriano  Moraga 

C.  O.  Holmes 

G.  A.  Bryce 

Geo.  R.  York 

Geo.  H.  Stevens 

H.  E.  Dunlap 

H.  R.  Barry 

W.  T.  Webb 

Albert  Warren 

|.  W.  Mattice 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Bell 

W.  F.  Dudley 

D.  H.  Ming 

Geo.  A.  Olney 

Flureka  Spring  Stock 

John  H.  West 

A.  T.  West 

Farm 

J.  H.  Norton 

A.  G.  McCorkle 

Nathan  Solomon 

W.  A.  Gillespie 

D.  W.  Wickersham 

Western  Resen  e Stock 

Mary  C.  Massey 

Z.  T.  Stallings 

Co. 

|.H.  Hampson 

Thos.  Richards 

Hunst,  Black,  Kichne 

Eduardo  Soto 

I.  E.  Solomon 

& Wiley 

j.  M.  Porter 

Wm.  McClintock 

Geo.  W.  Wells 

Chapion  Cattle  Co. 

Turner  & Taylor 

|as.  W.  Robinson 

D.  T.  Dowdle 

Park  Bros. 

|.  S.  Dowdle 

Luther  Knowls 

Mirjildo  Grijalva 

B.  B.  Adams 

Norton  S:  Stewart 

MARICOPA  COUNTY 

|.  M.  Cartwright 
John  Orme 

Geo.  Hall 

Beverly  Co.x 

F'red  Hudson 

Maria  O.  de  Otero 

Flower  Pot  Cattle  Co. 

Geo.  Marler 

J.  M.  Rountree 

C.  E.  Goddard 

[eriah  Woods 

Jeff  Adams 

Gila  Land  & Cattle  Co.  Andy  Farley 

Jim  Kentuck 

Harry  Kay 

O.  B.  Christy 

Old  Man  Stockton 

F’rank  Alkire 

A.  R.  Ruff 

Fritz  Brill 

J.  E.  Bark 

R.  O.  Greene 

Wm.  Rowe 

j.  H.  Hughes 

Jack  Frazier 

Billy  Widmer 

j.  B.  Montgomery 

Jack  Stewart 

Mrs.  I'.dgar 

Lin  Orme 

W.  W.  Williams 

W.  W.  Jones 

[ack  Gibson 

J.  W.  Davenport 

Logan  Morris 

j.  E.  Clanton 
J.  R.  Norton 

Geo.  Morrison 

J.  M.  Pike 

Jesus  Otero 

MOHA\E  COUNTY 

Preston  Nutter 

W.  L.  Kayser 

John  McKinsie 

Fred  Nobman 

Geo.  A.  Bonelli 

Wat  Thompson 

Wellington  Starkey 

I.ud  Bacon 

Henry  Lovin 

S.  F.  Crozier 

J.  J...  Nelson 

W.  R.  Frost 
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Chas.  T.  Hunt 

Haas  Bros. 

[.  W.  Cohenour 

|.  P.  Finnegan 

R.  E.  K.ayser 

E.  J.  Finnegan 

Thos.  B.  Shipp 

Win.  Cornwall 

John  Hughes 

james  Prisk 

feff  Shipp 

PIMA  COUNTY 

Raymond  Carr 

Anthony  O’Donnell 

Librada  Leon 

Rafael  Quivas 

Richardson  Gormlev  ik 

Z.  T.  Vail 

[.  P.  Hohusen 

Co. 

White  Sc  Vickers 

C.  M.  Hooker 

Dillon,  Richardson  & Co.Croslev  Sc  \'ail 

Pedro  Aguirre 

■Aguirre  & Dagget 

Hagen  Bros. 

Sabino  Otero 

F.  H.  Wattis 

M.  R.  Wise 

Vail  Sc  Risley 

Santa  Rita  Cattle  Co. 

.Alameda  Ranch 

E.  O.  Stratton 

Inter  Ocean  Cattle  Sc 

Z.  H.  Ta>  lor 

Thos.  Steele 

Mining  Co. 

Geo.  Pusch 

W.  D.  Fen  ter 

H.  Bruchman 

Wakefield  Bros. 

Ed  Bullock 

Colin  Cameron 

Leopoldo  Carrillo 

M.  G.  Samaniego 

Maish  & Driscoll 

F.  W.  Blaisdell 

H.  W.  Blaisdell 

San  Rafael  Cattle  Co. 

Amparo  C.  Marino 

H.  G.  Brady 

Bernardo  Martinez 

Bavless  Sc  Berkalew 

H.  W.  Etz 

F.mpire  Land  Sc  Cattle 

Gertrude  Gardner 

F.  Ruclas 

Co. 

Ysidora  de  Elias 

Manuel  Lopez 

Jos.  Pishorski 

Sacramento  Lopez 

David  Nunos 

Tirso  Llaneo 

Chas.  L.  Wilbur 

Mary  S.  Wilbur 

Denman  & Schaletield 

Jose  Olivas 

Adelaida  Gonzale: 

.Augustino  Cavieda 

PINAL  COUNTY 

W.  H.  Sturges 

Dan  Murphey 

Bayless  Sc  Berkalew 

Ale-K  McKay 

[ohn  Zellweger 

W.  C.  Davis 

R.  G.  Brady 

Chas.  Whitlow 

[os.  F.  Gerald 

Wesley  Whitlow 

W.  J.  LeBarron 

j.  W.  Whitlow 

Mary  E.  Stevens 

J.  W.  Branderburg 

V.  R.  Lopez 
Theodoro  Nunes 

[ohn  McGrew 

Mary  Espinosa 

Chris.  Whitford 

Aaron  Mason 

Henrv  Whitford 

D.  W.  Carriger 

Francisco  .Allala 

D.  T.  Sichetter 

.Asa  Walker 

Rontan  B.  .Arballo 

Thos.  Buchanan 

T.  A.  Donergan 

Frank  Shields 

[.  B.  Michea 

Zee  Hayes 

John  N.  Brown 

Stella  Willey 

Brown  Sc  Wells 

Lizzie  Chamberlin 

[as.  .A.  Mercer 
W.  B.  McCleary 

The  Rip^e}'  fami 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY 

\Vm.  Rudy  Geo.  Bracker  Mary  M.  Walker 

Thos.  G.  B.  Massicks  Z.  Stone  Sarah  Monroe 
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VV.  E.  Williscraft 
Alfred  Dickinson 
Edward  Dickinson 
Wm.  Ritter 
Dudley  Brooks 
Lawrence  Hisnan 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Mitchell 
Wni.  Simmons 
Thos.  Humphrevs 
Roberts  k Wells 
Brannen,  Finney  & 
Brannen 
W.  H.  Ashurst 
Munds  & Willard 
Vogdes  k Morgan 
Smith  & Bashford 
A.  A.  Moore 
Ida  J.  Snyder 
[.  E.  Roberts 
Jas.  E.  Hudson 
Jas.  M.  Sanford 
Margaret  Hiltenbrand 
Elizabeth  Thompson 
J.  W.  Sullivan 
fohn  Woods 
Chas.  T.  Rogers 
A.  J.  T.  Mahan 
V'an  Slack  & Thompsoi 
Jas.  Moore 
W.  C.  Davis 


T.  W.  Otis 
jas.  K.  Hull 
Henry  Ritter 
Wm.  Dickinson 
J.as.  Walsh 
Ezra  Randolph 
Alex.  Thompson 
A.  C.  Burmister 
Geo.  E.  Brown 
John  Chartz 
Acker  & Walker 
Perrin  Land  k Cattle 

Co. 

Allen  Dovle 
Jas.  Moore 
Vogel  & Craig 
Pete  Donnally 
John  Baridfield 
N.  B.  Chilson 
Geo.  Banghart 
Timothy  Harmon 
J.as.  S.  Russell 
Roach  & McCloud 
John  Smith 
David  Horst 
John  Gash 
Geo.  Connel 
W.  W.  Gaddis 
Head  & Lincoln 

YUMA  COUNTY 


Edward  Baker 
Juan  Zatala 
Romaldo  Lujan 
Guadalupe  Gonzales 
\'ictorio  de  I'oledo 
Alice  S.  Connor 


Harqua  Hala  Cattle  Co. 
Santos  Bedova 
Pablo  Pina 
Patricia  Lujan 
Patricia  Gonzales 
Lucy  Wills 


Conway  Bristow 
Mart  Bros. 

Jacob  Ritter 

R.  W.  Bullard 
Timothy  Hannon" 
Keziah  Robinson 
W.  H.  Gaddis 

A.  J.  Burmister 
J.  Miller 
W.  M.  Fain 

D.  F.  Hart 
John  Marshall 
Chas.  E.  Black 
John  Davis 
Daniel  Campbell 
M.  A.  Dearing 
Laura  Winslow 

E.  B.  Perrin 
J.  A.  Bazarite 
Josephine  P.  Hance 
Jesse  Smith 

S.  C.  Rees 
Teague  & Hinz 
Wm.  Smith 
Arnold  Hugle 
Garland  & Ross 
J.  C.  Snow 
Perrin  k Cheape 
John  Goodwin 


Concepcion  .Aves 
Chas.  Baker 
Refugia  Neahe 
Henry  Wills 
Jesus  Rios 
Louisa  Barques 


By  the  middle  eighties  the  ranges  in  Arizona  were  nearly 
all  taken  up  and  the  flow  of  cattle  into  the  country  from  the 
surrounding  states  and  territories  gradually  came  to  an  end. 
There  were  some  exceptions  to  this,  however,  the  most  no- 
table being  that  of  the  Aztec  Land  N Cattle  Co.'"  which 

Roscoe  Willvon,  “Hide,  Hoofs  and  Horns,” 


Arizona  Stockman. 
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secured  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  territory  from  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad.  This 
company,  known  locally  as  the  Hashknife  outfit  on  account 
of  its  brand,  was  said  to  have  been  largely  British  owned, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a mistake.  Its  principal  owners"' 
w'ere  John  H.  Simpson,  president,  Henry  Kinsley,  secretary, 
and  E.  J.  Simpson,  manager,  all  of  Weatherford,  Texas. 
The  Seligmans  of  New  York  and  the  stockholders  in  the 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  were  also  members  of  the  firm 
by  virtue  of  the  land  holdings  they  turned  over  to  the  organ- 
ization for  grazing  purposes. 

The  cattle  making  up  the  Hashknife  outfit,  numbering 
in  excess  of  thirty-eight  thousand  head  were  shipped  from 
Pecos,  Texas,  to  Holbrook,  Arizona,  where  the  company 
had  its  main  headquarters.'*  Its  range  was  ninety  miles  long 
by  forty  miles  wide,  extending  from  Holbrook  to  Flagstaff, 
lying  for  the  most  part  on  the  south  side  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  right  of  way.  When  at  the  crest  of  its  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  late  eighties,  its  cattle  fed  over  a much  larger 
area  than  this,  the  country  at  that  time  being  unfenced. 

Adjoining  the  Hashknife  range  on  the  west  was  that  of 
the  A-One  Cattle  Company,  which  grew  out  of  the  Moroni 
Cattle  Company"'  of  which  previous  mention  has  been  made. 
Its  range  holdings,  thirty-five  miles  long  by  twenty-five 
miles  wide,  were  a few  miles  north  and  west  of  Flagstaff, 
where  the  company  had  its  headquarters.’"  Its  cattle  are  said 
to  number  in  excess  of  sixteen  thousand  head.  For  a number 
of  years  the  A-One  and  the  Hashknife  outfits  are  said  to 
have  practically  dominated  all  of  northeastern  Ari5:ona. 
Though  financially  strong  these  companies  did  not  prosper, 
their  cattle  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  until  they  were 
forced  to  retire  from  business.  After  they  had  retired  from 
the  field  it  was  found  that  a number  of  small  outfits  had 
sprung  up  from  nowhere  and  prospered  amazingly  on 

Letter  from  Will  C.  Barnes. 

'*  .As  related  by  Walter  Durham,  one-time  foreman  for  the  Hashknife 

outfit,  in  a personal  interview. 

McClintock,  Mormon  Settlement  in  Arizona,  p.  153. 

.As  related  by  frank  Livemore,  one-time  foreman  for  .A-One  Co. 
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ranges  adjoining  these  companies.  It  was  claimed  at  the 
time  that  a saddle  horse  and  rope  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  start  a cattle  outfit  on  the  Hashknife  and  i\-One  ranges. 

From  accounts  the  cattle  brought  into  Arizona,  especially 
the  southeastern  part,  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  were 
for  the  most  part  Texas  or  Mexican  longhorns,  either  the 
pure  strain  or  grades,  a type  said  to  have  been  lineally  des- 
cended from  the  Andalusian  cattle  of  Spain  which  were 
imported  into  Mexico  by  the  Spanish  settlers  there  soon 
after  the  conquest.  These  cattle  were  characterized  by  their 
nondescript  colors;  dun,  red,  yellow,  black,  and  brindle; 
their  long  thin  legs,  light  weight,  rough  bony  frame,  high 
head,  and  slender  horns  which  in  extreme  cases  had  a spread 
of  from  five  to  eight  feet  between  the  tips.  As  a rule  they 
varied  somewhat  in  their  conformation.  Those  from  the 
prairie  sections,  the  mountain  districts  and  the  coastal  regions 
each  had  an  indelible  imprint  of  their  own,  readily  apparent 
to  one  familiar  with  the  type.  Their  beef  value  was  poor 
and  their  milking  qualities  even  worse.  They  matured  slowly 
and  were  hard  to  fatten.  They  were,  however,  excellent 
travelers,  having  the  running  qualities  of  a deer  and  in  a 
walk  could  easily  keep  step  with  a horse.  On  the  long  drives 
from  Texas  to  Kansas,  the  West,  and  Northwest  they  were 
less  inclined  to  get  sore  footed  than  well-bred  cattle.  When 
stampeded  on  the  trail  drives  as  they  frequently  were,  they 
sometimes  ran  twenty  miles  before  stopping  from  exhaus- 
tion. On  their  native  heath  they  were  intelligent  and  long 
enduring,  were  possessed  of  an  uncanny  wisdom  in  taking- 
care  of  themselves  during  droughts  and  in  the  bitterest 
winter  weather.  As  foragers  they  were  unsurpassed  In 
temperament  they  were  vicious,  more  dangerous  than  bulTalo 
to  one  on  foot  on  the  range. 

Even  with  their  desirable  range  qualities,  the  longhorns 
failed  to  meet  the  standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  the 
more  discriminating  breeders.  Since  the  first  pioneer  herds 
were  placed  on  the  ranges  there  was  a demand  for  better 
cattle  among  ranchers  generally,  for  something  more  than 
horns  and  bones,  for  quality  instead  of  nunibers.  The  first 
cattle  of  improved  breeding  were  Shorthorns  from  Oregon  in 
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the  late  seventies.  Others  of  this  strain  were  also  brought 
in  soon  afterwards  from  California,  being  from  the  cele- 
brated Murphey  herds  at  San  Jose,^‘  bred  and  maintained 
by  Dan  Murphey  and  his  brothers,  who  came  to  California 
in  the  early  days  with  the  hapless  Donner  party.  The  Mur- 
pheys  were  noted  breeders,  having  ranches  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  Mexico.  About  1880  they  brought  a large  herd 
from  California  into  Arizona  bringing  their  punchers  and 
cow  horses  with  them,’®  locating  on  the  San  Pedro  River  a 
few  miles  south  of  Mammoth  on  what  was  later  known  as 
the  Cronley  ranch.  It  was  the  intention  to  move  this  herd 
on  into  Mexico  where  purebreds  w'ere  to  be  raised  and  sold 
to  local  cattlemen  there  to  be  used  in  improving  the  native 
cattle.  Internal  strife  in  Mexico,  however,  prevented  this. 
In  the  meantime  Murphey  died  and  his  cattle  were  sold  in 
Arizona  to  resident  cattlemen.  The  Inter-Ocean  Cattle  & 
Mining  Co.,  of  which  E.  O.  Stratton  was  manager  and  one 
of  the  owners,’®  bought  one  thousand  head  of  the  cows.  The 
Murphey  herds  ran  mostly  to  Shorthorns,  but  some  Here- 
fords  are  said  to  have  been  raised.  The  purebred  Shorthorn 
bulls  from  the  Murphey  herds  are  said  to  have  improved  the 
quality  of  practically  all  range  cattle  in  southern  Arizona. 

Just  who  brought  the  first  purebred  cattle  into  Arizona 
is  a moot  question.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  it  w'as 
Col.  H.  C.  Hooker  of  the  Sierra  Bonita  ranch.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  he  was  undoubtedly  active  from  the  first  in  im- 
proving the  blood  lines  of  his  cattle,  although  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  any  one  breed,  some  of  his  importations 
being  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  crosses.  Blooded  cattle  of 
any  of  the  beef  breeds  appealed  to  him. 

In  seeking  the  type  best  suited  to  the  Arizona  ranges  all 
breeds  were  tried.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  Aberdeen 

Report  of  Gov.  B.  J.  Fr.nnklin  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  19. 

As  told  in  .1  letter  by  F.dw.  L.  Vail  now  in  possession  of  the  Arizona 

Pioneers  Historical  Society,  Tucson. 

Reminiscences  of  E.  O.  Stratton  as  contained  in  a manuscript  on  file 

in  the  office  of  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society,  Tucson. 
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Angus  and  the  Galloway  would  thrive  best  here  but  this  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  end  it  remained  for  the  Herefords  to  take  possession 
of  the  range  and  drive  all  other  types  and  breeds  to  the 
sidelines.  Outstanding  among  the  importations  of  this 
strain  was  a shipment  of  sixty  head  of  purebred  bulls  eight 
months  old  brought  into  Arizona  in  November,  1 883.  While 
an  old  and  well-known  breed,  the  Hereford  had,  so  it  seems, 
never  before  been  tried  on  the  ranges  of  the  Southwest  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  worth.  Along  with  the 
importer,  Colin  Cameron,  this  first  shipment  was  subjected 
to  much  unfavorable  comment.  Many  old-time  cattlemen 
predicted  that  they  would  quickly  succumb  to  the  hardships 
of  the  range.  The  following  spring,  however,  all  sixty  head 
were  alive  and  in  good  condition,  having  thrived  and  grown 
throughout  the  winter  on  range  feed  alone.  Reports  are 
that  these  bulls  adapted  themselves  readily  to  their  new 
environment,  exceeding  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
A number  of  them  sur\'ived  the  drought  of  1892  and  1893, 
and  some  few  according  to  accounts  were  still  alive  in  1 896. 

Colin  Cameron  undoubtedly  did  much  in  starting  the  pre- 
ference for  whiteface  cattle  in  Arizona.  He  was  also  a breed- 
er of  Shorthorns  and  Galloways. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  O.  H.  Christy  was  the  first  to 
bring  in  purebred  Shorthorns,"'  the  shipment  coming  from 
Iowa  in  188+.  The  year  following  he  brought  from  Kansas 
and  Illinois  purebred  Herefords,  the  first  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Cattle  production  in  Arizona  in  1885  began  to  exceed  the 
local  market  demands.®'  As  a consequence,  an  outlet  for  the 
surplus  had  to  be  sought  in  the  East.  A shipment  of  five 
hundred  head  of  three-  and  four-year-old  steers,  the  first  of 
the  kind,  from  the  Cameron  herds,  the  best  graded  in  the 
territory,  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards  in  November  of  that  year,  which  netted  the  owner 
$27.50  per  head,  a good  price  for  that  time,  and  proving 

Arizona  Graf/iic,  Jan.  6,  1900. 

Report  of  Gov,  B.  J.  Fr.mkiia  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  1896,  p.  20. 
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that  Arizona  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  her 
grasses,  the  productiveness  of  her  herds  and  the  early  matur- 
ity of  her  cattle  could  compete  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
eastern  markets  with  the  other  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
production  of  finished  beef  from  the  open  range.  The  re- 
sult was  that  ranchmen  endeavored  to  hold  all  she  stock  and 
to  market  in  that  way  only  their  matured  steers  as  beef,  a 
plan  that  bore  no  fruit,  as  the  ranges  were  deteriorating,  the 
last  fat  cattle  in  any  appreciable  numbers  being  sold  from 
the  open  range  in  May  and  June,  1886.  From  that  time 
on  all  steers  were  disposed  of  to  feeder  buyers,  the  she 
stock  in  most  cases  being  held  for  breeding  purposes. 

Following  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease’^"  in 
the  New  England  states  and  in  Canada  in  1 884  traceable 
to  importations  of  cattle  thus  affected  from  the  British  Isles, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  contagious  pleuropneumonia 
was  then  prevalent  in  cattle  at  points  as  far  west  as  Missouri, 
cattlemen  in  Arizona  became  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  the 
spread  of  these  scourges  to  the  herds  within  the  territory. 
A meeting  of  stockmen  was  accordingly  called  and  a terri- 
torial stock  association  organized  in  that  year  to  prevent  the 
entrance  into  the  territory  of  animals  exposed  to  or  infected 
with  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  While  this  asso- 
ciation had  no  official  standing,  it  arrogated  to  itself,  in  the 
absence  of  any  properly  constituted  bod\-,  the  authority  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  any  class  of  li^’estock  thus  affected. 
It  was  sustained  in  this  attitude  by  the  chief  executive  of 
the  territory  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Arizona.  In  conjunction  with  the  newly  organized  federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  work  of  stamping  out 
and  controlling  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  live- 
stock, and  in  order  to  assist  in  preventing  their  introduction 
within  its  borders,  the  Livestock  Sanitar\’  Board  was  created 
by  legislati\"e  enactment  in  1 887,  and  clothed  by  law  with 
the  power  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  go\'ern- 
ing  the  admission  of  livestock  into  the  territory.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a competent  graduate  veterinarian  to  cooperate 
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with  the  board  in  such  matters  was  also  provided  for  at  the 
time. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  branch  rail- 
road from  Maricopa  to  Phoenix  in  1887,  Arizona  cattlemen 
began  shipping  their  cattle  to  the  alfalfa  pastures  in  the 
Salt  River  \Alley  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  large  numbers  were  sent  from  the 
Hooker,  Vail,  and  other  ranges  near  Tempe.  The  first 
experiment  was  a disappointment  as  the  fall  and  winter  were 
very  wet  and  the  steers  showed  little  gain.  But  later  on, 
however,  better  results  were  obtained  and  cattle  have  been 
sent  in  by  thousands  to  the  pastures  every  year  since. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Arizona  and  their  assessed 
valuation  as  shown  on  the  tax  rolls  for  the  years  1 883  to 
1895  inclusive  are; 


Year 

Number 

Value 

1 883 .. 

168,973 

$2,397,956 

1884 

242,688 

3,1  85,999 

1885... 

267,899 

4,238,225 

1886 

383,745 

4,608,604 

1887..  

446,838 

5,691,467 

1888  

512,333 

5,720,526 

1891 

720,940 

5,970,587 

1890 

636,016 

5,321,823 

1891.. 

720,940 

5,970,587 

1892  

644,209 

5,047,207 

1893 

....  491,812 

3,742,936 

1894  

. --  432,292 

3,064,221 

1895....  

468,389 

3,449,439 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  Arizona  as  shown 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  reports  for  the  three  decades  beginning 
with  the  year  1870  are; 

Year  Number 

1870.  - - - 37,694 

1880,  - - 35,827 

1890 263,248 

Cattle  production  in  Arizona  seems  to  have  reached  its 
peak  in  1891.  The  total  number  on  the  assessment  rolls  for 
the  various  counties  for  that  year  was  720,941  head,  probably 
a fair  estimate  as  compared  with  the  method  of  listing  other 
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property  in  the  territory  at  that  time.  Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  however,  it  was  the  opinion  of  men  who  knew  the 
facts  in  the  case  that  there  were  fully  1,500,000  cattle  on 
the  ranges  in  Arizona  in  that  year. 

But  a new  experience  for  Arizona  cattlemen  was  now  in 
the  offing.  The  virgin  pastures  that  had  seemed  in  the 
beginning  to  be  forever  inexhaustible  were  commencing  to 
wane.  The  o\’erstocked  ranges  were  being  depleted  annually 
of  their  grasses,  none  being  left  over  for  lean  years.  All 
ranges  were  fully  utilized,  none  being  held  in  reserve.  In 
the  spring  of  1891  the  bubble  bursty  droughty  conditions, 
the  first  of  any  consequence,  brought  on  a state  of  affairs 
that  increased  in  intensity  throughout  the  next  two  years. 
By  June,  1 892,  the  grass  had  practically  all  disappeared  from 
the  ranges,  many  of  the  waterholes  had  failed  and  cattle 
losses  had  been  heavy.  Fresh  pastures  had  to  be  sought. 
During  the  next  two  or  three  months  most  of  the  cattle  that 
could  be  gathered  in  southern  Arizona,  where  conditions 
were  most  pronounced,  were  shipped  to  Texas,  Indian 
Territory,  Kansas,  California,  Nevada  and  in  some  cases  as 
far  north  as  Oregon.  The  drought  ended  in  July,  1 893. 
Conservative  estimates  place  the  loss  of  cattle  at  fifty  per 
cent,  and  some  ranchmen  say  that  it  ran  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  Had  the  rains  been  delayed  sixty  days  longer, 
it  is  said  that  no  cattle  would  have  been  left  in  southern 
Arizona,  the  place  where  the  drought  struck  hardest. 

But  while  range  conditions  continued  to  improve  during 
the  latter  half  of  1 893  and  in  the  months  that  followed, 
cattlemen  were  in  a bad  way  financialh',  losses  had  been 
heavy,  and  the  drought  in  many  cases  had  left  the  range 
without  bulls,  resulting  in  no  calf  crops  for  the  years  1894 
and  1895,  ranchers  for  the  most  part  being  unable  to  buy 
others.  Then  too  the  panic  of  1 893  was  on,  bringing  financial 
ruin  to  the  country.  In  the  meantime  markets  slumped  and 
values  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  top  prices  for  cattle  at 
that  time  were  $5.50  for  yearlings,  i;8.50  for  two-year-olds, 
and  $11.50  for  three-year-olds.  In  1896  yearlings  brought 
$8.00,  two-\'ear-o!ds  $11,  and  tliree-year-olds  $15,  cattle 
movement  being  slow. 
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EDWARD  WILLIAM  NELSON* 


NATURAI.IST,  EXPLORER,  WRITER,  AND  ARIZONA 
CATT'LEMAN 

Bv  Wii.L  C.  Barnes 

Born  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  on  May  1855, 
Dr.  Nelson  came  of  a fine  New  England  stock,  spending 
his  early  days  on  his  grandfather’s  farm  in  northern  New 
York  not  far  from  the  place  where  another  notable  farmer 
boy  and,  in  later  life,  Mr.  Nelson’s  co-worker.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  was  born  and  spent  his  boyhood  years. 

In  1865  Nelson’s  parents  moved  to  Chicago  where  he 
attended  the  city  schools,  graduating  from  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  in  1 875,  thus  ending  his  indoor  schooling. 

From  his  earliest  years  Nelson  was  interested  in  bird  and 
animal  life.  A tireless  student,  he  read  with  avidity  every 
book  he  could  find  which  treated  of  these  subjects. 

His  holida\'s  and  Sundays  were  invariably  spent  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  especially  in  the  Calumet  marshes  near 
Chicago.  During  one  of  these  outings  in  1 874  he  discovered 
a sparrow,  new  to  all  the  books  to  which  he  had  access.  He 
sent  it  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  found  it  to  be  a species 
previously  unknown.  Allen  described  it  in  1 875  naming 
it  for  young  Nelson,  Amuiodramus  camlacutus  var.  nelsonl. 
This  sparrow  was  the  first  of  hundreds  of  new  species  of 
birds,  mammals,  and  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Nelson. 

Robert  Ridgway  and  Spencer  F.  Baird  were  both  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  became  greatly  interested  in  young 
Nelson’s  work. 

Ridgway,  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of 
the  budding  naturalist,  wrote  Dr.  Henry  \V.  Henshaw  of 

* Died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May,  1934. 
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the  National  Museum,  who 
was  then  in  the  far  West 
with  the  Wheeler  survey- 
ing party,  asking  him  to 
stop  over  in  Chicago  on  his 
way  east  and  give  Nelson 
the  “once  over.”  Henshaw 
did  so  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  young  man 
and  advised  Dr  Ridgway  to 
secure  his  services  for  the 
government. 

Ki  that  time  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  was 
part  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army  and  was  planning 
to  send  a representative  to 
Alaska  to  establish  a station 
for  taking  weather  observa- 
tions at  Point  Barrow  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  was  about 
the  most  distant,  out-of-the- 
way  point  on  the  western 
hemisphere. 

The  Signal  Corps  headquarters  were  at  that  time  at  Fort 
Whipple,  Virginia,  three  miles  outside  of  Washington,  later 
on  renamed  Fort  Myer  after  Chief  Signal  Officer  General 
Albert  F.  Myer. 

Here  the  army  maintained  a regular  military  school  in 
which  young  enlisted  men  who  could  pass  a rather  stiff 
mental  and  physical  exan-iination  were  given  six  months  of 
intensive  training  and  education  in  military  signaling,  helio- 
graphy,  telegraphy,  and  meteorology,  the  latter  including 
the  taking  of  meteorological  observations  and  making  the 
necessary  reports. 

Backed  by  the  favorable  endorsements  of  Dr.  Ridgway, 
Baird,  and  other  well-known  scientists,  Nelson  was  able  to 
secure  a promise  from  the  chief  signal  officer.  General  Myer, 
that  if  he  would  enlist  in  the  Signal  Corps  he  would,  after  an 
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intensive  three  months’  course  of  training  at  Whipple  be 
ordered  to  Alaska  for  duty. 

Nelson  accepted  the  offer  and  at  once  began  his  course  at 
Whipple.  In  June,  1 877,  he  completed  his  studies  at 
Whipple  and  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco.  From  there 
he  sailed  on  one  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company’s  ships 
for  Point  Barrow,  where  the  company  operated  a fur  trading 
station.  Here  he  landed  in  September,  1877. 

At  that  time  the  three  employees  of  the  Alaska  Company 
were  the  only  white  men  in  that  part  of  Alaska.  They  were 
all  high-grade  men  with  whom  Nelson  formed  close  friend- 
ships. He  taught  them  how  to  take  his  weather  observations, 
read  his  instruments  and  keep  the  weather  records.  Time 
hung  heavily  on  their  hands  during  much  of  the  year  and 
they  gladly  took  up  this  new  work. 

Their  cooperation  enabled  Nelson  to  spend  a large  part 
of  his  time  away  from  his  station  making  a general  biological 
survey  of  the  region  about  Point  Barrow.  He  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  on  snow  shoes  and  with  dog  teams,  living 
with  Indian  guides  and  their  families  and  subsisting  entirely 
upon  native  foods  just  as  they  did. 

He  was  caught  by  the  long  arctic  night  on  one  of  these 
journeys  and  compelled  to  spend  more  than  two  months  in 
a dark  cave,  absolutely  alone,  living  on  seal  blubber  and 
game.  He  once  told  the  writer  that  he  spent  most  of  this 
time  in  his  sleeping  bag,  the  weather  coiiditions  making  it 
impossible  to  travel  or  even  read. 

One  of  his  outstanding  finds  in  the  far  north  was  the 
famous  white  sheep  (Ovis  dalli  O.j. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  he  joined  at  Point  Barrow  the  rescue 
party  sent  out  by  the  gov'ernment  on  the  rev'enue  cutter 
“Corwin”  to  search  for  the  long  overdue  “Janette”  explor- 
ing party.  Nelson’s  biological  reports  and  observations  on 
new  arctic  birds  and  animals  discovered  on  this  “Corwin” 
trip,  added  immensely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  that 
region.  His  collection  of  native  Alaskan  ethnological  mate- 
rial pertaining  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  was  the  largest  and 
most  complete  ever  gathered  by  one  man. 
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The  exposure  and  hardships  of  his  arctic  life  had  however 
broken  his  health.  He  returned  from  Alaska  to  Washington 
early  in  1 882.  His  physician  advised  him  to  go  to  Arizona 
where  he  felt  the  climate  would  stop  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  He  went  direct  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  spent 
the  following  winter  studying  the  bird  and  animal  life  in  an 
entirely  new  environment.  He  always  said  that  Arizona, 
with  its  three  distinct  zones  of  bird,  animal,  and  plant  life, 
offered  the  greatest  field  on  the  western  hemisphere  for  the 
naturalist  or  plant  physiologist. 

Under  the  kindly  Arizona  climate  his  health  improved 
greatly.  His  mother  and  brother  Fred  came  out  to  Arizona 
from  Chicago  and  the  two  brothers  decided  to  enter  tlie 
range  cattle  business,  then  just  in  the  midst  of  a great  boom. 
They  located  a ranch  in  the  ^Vhite  Mountains  of  northern 
Arizona,  near  the  town  of  Springerville. 

It  was  here  that  the  writer’s  acquaintance  with  Edward 
W.  Nelson  was  renewed.  It  began  when  the  writer,  also  a 
member  of  the  old  Signal  Corps,  followed  Nelson  at  Fort 
Whipple  a year  after. 

A third  member  of  the  same  Signal  Corps  who  also  be- 
came an  Arizonan  was  the  late  Colonel  William  A.  Glass- 
ford  of  Phoenix  who  died  a few  years  ago  in  that  city.  All 
three  of  us  were  at  Whipple  about  the  same  time  but  not  in 
the  same  classes. 

Edward  Nelson  was  a complete  failure  as  a soldier,  cow- 
boy, or  cattleman.  He  was  far  too  much  of  a scientist.  On 
the  roundups  he  was  always  dropping  out  of  the  “circle”  to 
look  for  the  nest  of  some  bird  of  which  he  caught  a glimpse, 
or  stopping  to  dig  out  a lone  gopher,  or  examine  the  tracks 
of  a wandering  bear.  Skunks  and  badgers  were  a delight 
to  him  and  always  the  Roundup  Boss  was  fussing  with  him 
over  what  most  of  us  considered  as  pure  “damphoolishness.” 

He  was,  I believe,  the  first  man  to  observe,  describe,  and 
name  the  now  extinct  species  of  Arizona  elk,  then  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  high  mountains  close  to  their  ranch 
near  Springer\’ille. 

Although  supposed  to  be  a cattleman.  Nelson  was  far 
more  concerned  with  the  flora  and  fauna  of  that  region  where 
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his  old  cows  grazed,  than  with  the  branding  of  calves  or 
apprehension  of  cattle  thieves.  The  possiblities  of  the  range 
cattle  business  he  left  entirely  to  his  brother  Fred. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  the  Republicans  of  that  part  of 
Arizona  organized  their  first  campaign  in  Apache  County. 
Nelson  after  considerable  coaxing  allowed  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  ticket  and  was  overwhelmingly  elected  County 
Recorder,  a position  he  filled  with  credit  for  two  years.  He 
could  easily  have  been  re-elected  for  another  term  but  he 
found  the  office  work  at  St.  Johns,  the  county  seat,  interfered 
with  his  field  investigations  and  he  refused  to  run  again. 
That  ended  his  political  life,  an  experience  which  he  often 
alluded  to  with  grim,  humor  as  his  one  and  only  breaking 
away  from  his  chosen  occupation — a naturalist. 

In  the  summer  of  1 890,  with, his  health  almost  completely 
restored,  the  news  came  to  the  Springerville  ranch  that  the 
government  was  preparing  to  send  an  exploring  party  to 
the  Death  Valley  region  of  California.  Nelson  lost  no  time 
in  making  his  way  back  to  Washington  where  his  services 
were  at  once  accepted  as  a member  of  the  party. 

For  two  busy  and  interesting  years  he  was  Chief  Field 
Naturalist  of  that  expedition.  He  then  went  to  Old  Mexico, 
accompanied  by  Major  E.  A.  Goldman,  as  the  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  1 892-1906,  he  and 
Goldman  explored  every  nook  and  corner  of  that  wonderful 
country,  returning  to  Washington  in  1906  with  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  of  birds,  animals,  reptiles,  and 
plants  of  Mexico  that  has  even  been  gathered. 

The  years  of  work  these  two  men  did  in  that  country  un- 
earthed a world  of  new  birds  and  animals  together  with  a 
mass  of  interesting  information  concerning  their  life  histories 
which  will  undoubtedly  stand  always  as  Nelson’s  greatest 
contributions  to  the  scientific  world. 

In  1914  he  was  made  Assistant  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  becoming  full  Chief  in  1916.  In  February, 
1927,  he  gave  up  active  work  as  Chief  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  Assistant  in  Research,  which 
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gave  him  an  opportunity  to  devote  his  entire  energies  and 
every  moment  of  his  time  to  working  up  his  voluminous 
notes  and  data  for  publication. 

Several  natural  features  have  been  named  after  Dr. 
Nelson:  Nelson  Island,  a large  island  he  discovered  on 
his  trip  to  the  Yukon  delta j Nelson  Lagoon,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula j also  the  Nelson  Mountains  in 
northern  California.  His  residence  in  and  scientific  services 
to  the  state  of  Arizona  surely  deserve  recognition  by  the 
naming  of  some  place  in  the  White  Mountains  of  northern 
Arizona  after  him. 

As  a writer  Dr.  Nelson  was  at  once  a scientist  and  a story- 
teller. His  keen  powers  of  observation,  his  ability  to  note 
and  report  on  the  most  intimate  detail  of  each  animal  or 
bird  before  him,  make  his  writings  fairly  photographic  in 
their  style.  Also  he  was  possessed  of  a keen  sense  of  humor 
which  always  saw  the  odd  antics  of  his  scientific  work.  His 
little  sketch,  for  example,  of  the  white  foxes  he  discovered 
on  Herald  Island  in  Alaska  or  the  equally  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  playful  skunks  he  watched  for  hours  at  night  at 
a desert  waterhole  in  northern  Sonora,  are  instances  of  this 
side  of  his  character  which  made  his  writings  have  a strong 
appeal,  not  only  to  scientists  but  also  to  the  lay  reader. 

Always  the  scientist,  yet  his  language  was  ever  clear  and 
free  from  “high  brow”  effort. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  editor  of  the  Outlook  he 
reviewed  most  favorably  Nelson’s  beautiful  work  on  the 
T.arger  and  Smaller  Mammals  of  America,  pronouncing  it 
the  “most  intensely  and  intimate  work  on  North  American 
mammals  that  had  ever  been  published.”  Personally,  Dr. 
Nelson  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men.  No  matter  where 
he  was  he  made  himself  at  home  and  at  ease  with  those 
about  him,  whether  it  was  in  an  Arizona  cow  camp  or  in  the 
midst  of  a gathering  of  scientists. 

About  1900  he  and  his  brother  sold  their  cattle  and  dis- 
solved partnership.  Dr.  Nelson  continuing  his  scientific  work, 
while  his  brother  embarked  in  the  telephone  and  banking 
business  at  Winslow,  Arizona. 
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Dr.  Nelson’s  written  contributions  to  the  scientific  world 
have  been  large.  They  include  A Report  on  Natural  History 
Collection  in  Alaska^  Birds  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean  written  from  notes  covering  the  “Corwin”  expedition, 
Squirrels  of  Aiexico  and  Central  America ^ The  Larger  and 
Stnaller  Matnmals  of  North  America^  Th&  Eskimo  about 
Behring  Straits,  The  Rabbits  of  North  America,  Lovcer 
California  and  its  Resources,  together  with  an  almost  end- 
less number  of  short  articles  and  papers  on  the  bird  and 
animal  life  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  a 
mass  of  unpublished  material,  notes,  etc.,  that  will,  if 
published,  almost  double  the  amount  of  his  literary  output. 

Dr.  Nelson  was  essentially  a self-made  man.  He  never 
attended  college,  yet  in  1920  he  was  made  an  honorary  A.M. 
of  Yale  and  an  honorary  Sc.  D.  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. He  was  never  married  and  as  far  as  this  writer’s  per- 
sonal recollection  goes,  was  never  connected  with  any  relig- 
ious or  secret  organizations  or  societies  of  any  kind.  His 
death  was  a distinct  loss,  not  only  to  the  scientific  world  but 
also  to  a host  of  friends  who,  like  the  author,  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  worth  as  a man. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS  OF  ARIZONA 

RICHARD  CUNNINGHAM  McCORMICK 
Bv  Eugene  E.  Williams 

Richard  Cunningham  McCormick,  second  governor  of 
Arizona,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  May  23,  1832.  He 
attended  the  common  schools  and  later  received  a classical 
education. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  business  in  Wall  Street, 
but  soon  afterward  became  a newspaper  man  and  while  serv- 
ing as  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  vis- 
ited the  scenes  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  other  places  in 
Europe.  Out  of  this  correspondence  was  made  a book  en- 
titled Saint  Paul  to  Saint  Sophia.  In  1861-62  he  was  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  reporter  for  the  same  paper. 
From  1857-61  he  was  trustee  of  public  schools  in  New  York 
City  and  at  one  time  was  editor  of  Young  MeNs  Magazijie. 

In  the  early  sixties  McCormick  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  the  Long  Island  district. 

He  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  in  1 862. 

When  President  Lincoln  appointed  the  first  territorial  of- 
ficials of  Arizona  he  selected  McCormick  as  secretary.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  April  10,  1866,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Goodwin  as  governor. 

While  waiting  before  making  the  trip  to  Arizona,  McCor- 
mick spent  some  time  in  designing  a seaF  for  Arizona  which 
w'as  adopted  and  used  until  1879.  The  design,  that  of  a 
stalwart  miner  standing  by  his  wheelbarrow,  w'ith  pick  and 
shovel  in  hand,  upturned  paying  dirt  at  his  feet,  and  the 
auriferous  hills  behind  him,  with  the  motto  Ditat  Dens  (God 
enriches)  forms  an  appropriate  and  striking  combination. 

^ A copy  of  the  original  state  seal  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Second  Legislature. 
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Objections  have  been  made 
to  the  wheelbarrow  and 
short-handled  shovel,  but 
both  are  used  in  our  mines, 
and  are  thus  properly  intro- 
duced. The  Ditat  Dens  on 
the  present  seal  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  rotunda  at  the 
capitol,  were  on  the  seal  de- 
signed by  McCormick. 

Secretary  McCormick  was 
a member  of  the  guberna- 
torial party  which  went 
overland  to  Arizona.  On 
the  journey  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  some  of  the  material 
out  of  which  the  new  terri- 
tory was  to  be  made. 

On  December  29,  1863, 
the  party  arrived  at  Navajo 
Springs  where,  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  government, 
McCormick  administered  the  oath  to  the  territorial  officials, 
read  the  Governor’s  Proclamation,  and  made  the  following 
speech : 

Gentlemen;  A?  the  properly  qu.iHfied  ofiici.il,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
inaugurnte  the  proceedings  of  the  d;u'.  Alter  a long  and  trying  journey, 
we  have  arrived  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  .-\rizona.  These 
broad  plains  and  hills  form  a part  of  the  district  over  which,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  we  are  to  establish  a civil  government. 
Happilv,  although  claimed  by  those  now  in  hostility  to  the  hederal  arms, 
we  take  possession  of  the  Territory  without  resort  to  military  force.  The 
flag,  which  1 hoist  in  token  of  our  authority,  is  no  new  and  untried  ban- 
ner. For  nearlv  a centur\'  it  has  been  the  recognized,  the  honored,  the 
loved  emblem  of  Law  and  liberty.  From  Canada  to  Me.xico,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  millions  of  strong  arms  are  raised  in  its  defense, 
and  above  the  efforts  of  all  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  it  is  destined  to  live 
untarnished  and  transcendent.* 
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Then  raising  the  American  flag  McCormick  unfurled  Old 
Glory  to  the  breezes  of  Arizona’s  bracing  atmosphere  and 
the  cheers  of  the  loyal  Americans  present. 

Following  the  inauguration  of  the  government  Secretary 
McCormick,  Judge  Joseph  P.  Allyn,  and  a squad  of  Cali- 
fornia Volunteers,  left  the  main  party,  arriving  at  Fort 
Whipple  then  located  in  Chino  Valley,  January  17,  1 864. 

The  territorial  officials  were  soon  attracted  by  the  new 
mining  operations  on  Granite  Creek  and  removed  the  scanty 
supply  of  official  equipment  to  that  camp.  This  place  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  first  capital  and  was  named  Prescott 
by  Secretary  McCormick  in  honor  of  the  famous  historian, 
the  reading  of  whose  history  had  interested  McCormuck  in 
Arizona.  When  lots  in  the  new  town  were  sold,  McCormick 
paid  $245  for  one  of  them,  the  highest  price  paid,  and  upon 
this  lot  he  built  the  office  of  the  Arizona  Miner. 

The  Arizona  Miner  was  issued  from  a small  printing  press 
which  McCormick  had  brought  with  him  when  he  came  to 
Arizona.  He  set  up  the  press  while  he  was  still  at  Fort 
Whipple  in  Chino  Valley,  and  on  March  9,  1864,  issued  the 
first  copy.  The  paper  was  a single  sheet,  12  by  20  inches, 
and  the  first  issue  was  printed  on  colored  mapping  paper. 
It  appeared  monthly  and  was  edited  by  T.  E.  Hand.  Cap- 
tain A.  F.  Banta  assisted  in  getting  out  the  first  issue.  On 
this  press  was  printed  the  Howell  Code,"  the  first  codification 
of  Arizona’s  laws.  Fred  G.  Hughes  said  that  this  paper  was 
devoted  principally  to  furthering  the  political  ambitions  of 
Secretary  McCormick.* 

McCormick  also  brought  with  him  to  Arizona  a libran’ 
consisting  mostly  of  works  on  history  and  subjects  of  general 
interest.  He  afterward  sold  this  library  to  the  territory,  for 
which  he  received  the  sum  of  $1,000.  These  books  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  state  library. 

When  Governor  Goodwin  became  Arizona’s  delegate  to 
Congress,  March  4,  1865,  McCormick,  as  secretary^f  the 
territory,  became  acting  governor.  He  served  in  this  ca- 
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parity  until  April  1 0,  1 866,  when  he  was  appointed  governor 

bv  President  Johnson.  - , 

On  June  1.  1865,  McCormick  wrote  an  “J™''  “ ^ 
JVecc  York  Tribune  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  Anzona  s 
resources  and  possibilities.  The  article  was  aftervar 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  had  a wide  circulation,  helping 
to  make  Arizona  known  to  the  people  back  East 

A few  weeks  later  he  sent  an  article  boosting  Arizona  t 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  which  he  plead  for  assista 
frSm  Congresl  Quotations  f™m  this  --1=  s^ow 

McCormick’s  plans  for  populating  Arizona.  He  wrote. 

r Tfrarmln  offered  1 'afctv  valve  for  the  superfluous  fighting 

Just  as  California  offer  . - • territories  which 

mmei,  .md  contending  w.th  the  natural  ,,eat,  so 

ThTre  could  have  been  no  better  school  than  this  work  to  educate  men  t 
grapple  with  P™He.ns 

rsrSh?^:eotrr;^c“^i^^ 

of  tho^e  who  merit  everv  recognition  and  respect,  and  ^ 

odir:'^  r;- 1 

thLit  ?. »» 
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more  than  a year  after  the  organization  of  Arizona  before  there  was  a mail 
route  or  postoflice  in  the  Territory,  and  at  this  writing  but  a small  part  of 
the  Territory  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a mail  service.  The  men,  who  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  and  with  great  labor,  took  the  census  early  in  1864, 
have  not  yet  been  paid.  No  appropriation  for  a territorial  library,  especial- 
ly needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  government,  has  yet  been  made,  and 
the  courts  and  the  Legislature  have  met  without  a copy  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  before  them.  The  most  inadequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  protecting  settlers  against  the  Apache,  ever  active  and  barbarous  In 
his  hostility.  Until  within  the  present  month  there  has  not,  from  the 
hour  of  Its  recognition,  been  a regiment  of  troops  stationed  within  the 
Territory,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
reasonable  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Colorado  River,  the  great  highway  of  communication  from  the  Pacific, 
not  alone  with  Arizona,  but  with  Utah  and  the  other  northern  Territories, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  upon  the  continent,  was  denied  by 
the  late  Congress.  Such  negligence  and  littleness  ill  becomes  a great  and 
successful  government,  and  is  not  at  all  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
desire  of  the  people.® 

While  Governor  Goodwin  was  at  Washington  serving  as 
delegate  to  Congress,  Arizona’s  Second  Legislature  began  its 
session  at  Prescott,  December  6,  1865.  Secretary  McCor- 
mick, who  was  also  acting  governor,  read  the  message  to 
the  Legislature,  and  performed  the  other  duties  of  a gov- 
ernor. 

Among  other  things  the  message  encouraged  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  urged  the  subjugation  of  the  Apaches,  rec- 
ommended the  acquisition  of  a port  on  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, and  suggested  the  practice  of  economy. 

The  legislature  formed  the  new  county  of  Pah-Ute,  cre- 
ated a board  of  supervisors,  passed  a law  regulating  marriage, 
memorialized  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Colorado  River,  gave  a land  grant  to  a 
railroad  company,  and  increased  the  militarv  force  in  Ari- 
zona. 

Having  served  as  secretary  of  the  territory  from  Decem- 
ber 29,  1863,  and  as  acting  governor  from  NIarch  4,  1865, 
McCormick  was  appointed  governor  by  President  Johnson, 
and  on  April  10,  1 866,  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  took  the  oath  of  office,  July 


® P-Trish,  vol.  4,  p.  282. 
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9.  James  P.  T.  Carter,  of  Tennessee,  succeeded  McCormick 
as  secretary  of  the  territory. 

During  McCormick’s  official  life  in  Arizona  he  was  con- 
nected with  four  legislatures.  At  the  time  of  the  second  he 
was  acting  governor,  and  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  htth 
he  was  governor. 

The  Third  Territorial  Legislature  convened  at  Prescott, 
October  3,  1866,  and  lasted  until  November  6.  In  his 
message  McCormick  advised  economy,  was  encouraged  by 
the  mining  activities,  showed  the  necessity  for  more  and 
better  equipped  soldiers  to  fight  the  Apaches,  expressed  the 
need  for  better  mall  service,  and  urged  the  building  of  court 
houses  and  jails. 

The  legislature  created  the  offices  of  district  attorney  and 
territorial  auditor,  provided  for  the  location  of  mines  au- 
thorized county  supervisors  to  levy  a special  tax  for  making 
highways,  granted  Yavapai  County  the  right  to  build  a jail 
and  other  public  buildings,  thanked  the  Arizona  Volunteers 
for  their  service  against  the  Apaches,  and  memorialized  Con 
gress  for  new  mail  routes. 

The  Fourth  Legislature  convened  at  Prescott  from  Sep- 
tember  + to  October  7,  1 867.  In  presenting  his  message  the 
governor  urged  additional  soldiers  to  conquer  the  Hualpais, 
Pah-Utes,  and  Yavapais,  and  also  the  necessity  of  a separate 
department  for  the  armyj  stressed  the  value  of  Arizona  land 
for  agriculture}  observed  the  improvement  in  mail  ^ej-vicc}^ 
advised  liberal  provision  for  public  schools}  was  gratihed  b> 
the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  territory. 

The  legislature,  among  other  things,  accomplished  the  fol- 
lowing: passed  laws  preventing  the  improper  use  of  deadly 
weapons}  transferred  the  capital  from  Prescott  to  Tucson} 
provided  schools,  and  created  school  districts. 

Because  of  misunderstanding  between  Governor  McCor- 
mick and  General  Irvin  McDowell  it  passed  a concurrent 
resolution  requesting  that  Arizona  be  removed  from  under 
the  command  of  the  department  commander,  Genera!  Me 
Dowell,  and  made  into  a separate  department,  with  the 
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commanding  officer  residing  within  its  limits.  This  was  done 
in  1870.^ 

The  Fifth  Legislature  met  November  10  to  December 
16,  1868,  at  Tucson,  the  fourth  having  voted  to  remove  the 
capital  to  “The  Old  Pueblo.” 

At  this  session  Governor  McCormick  presented  to  the 
legislature  his  last  official  message,  since  he  had  been  elected 
delegate  to  Congress  at  the  recent  election.  He  lamented  the 
neglect  of  the  general  government  with  respect  to  the  de- 
predations of  the  Apaches 5 asked  the  legislature  to  pray 
Congress  to  aid  in  building  a railroad  and  telegraph  lines 
in  Arizona j and  encouraged  enlarged  activities  in  mining 
and  agriculture. 

The  legislature  created  the  office  of  attorney  general  and 
county  surveyor,  and  memorialized  Congress  for  funds  to 
erect  public  buildings. 

Among  the  events  of  Governor  McCormick’s  administra- 
tion, which  was  one  of  the  best  in  territorial  days,  are  the 
following: 

In  1869  Judge  Henry  T.  Backus  rendered  a decision  de- 
claring the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  legislatures  to  be  illegal 
because  Governor  McCormick,  instead  of  the  legislatures, 
made  the  apportionment.  This  decision  caused  considerable 
confusion  in  the  territory.  McCormick  became  delegate  to 
Congress  about  this  time  and  succeeded  in  having  that  body 
legalize  these  legislatures. 

Regarding  the  remov'al  of  the  capital  to  Tucson,  and  the 
feeling  toward  McCormick,  Parish  says: 

An  act  was  passed  permanently  locating  the  capital  ...  in  Tucson, 
which  was  to  take  effect  after  the  first  day  of  November,  1867.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  scandal  attending  the  removal  of  the  capital.  The 
Miner  claimed  that  it  was  done  through  fraud,  s.aying  . . . “We  are 
assured  on  good  authority  that  improper  proceedings  to  the  extent  of 
buying  three  or  four  members  of  the  Fourth  Legislature,  and  pledging 
to  Governor  McCormick  to  support  him  for  Congress  at  that  place 
(Tucson).  If  this  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  improper  proceedings, 
we  are  at  a loss  to  know  what  docs.  “VV'hile,  of  course,  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  show  that  traud  was  U'^ed  in  moving  the  capital,  the  fact  re- 


Farish,  vol.  5,  pp.  261,  271,  298,  302. 
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mains  that  Pima  Countv  gave  Governor  McCormick  a very  large  vote 
the  next  vear  when  he  was  a candidate  for  Delegate  to  Congress  . . 
Yavapai  members,  who,  no  doubt,  had  no  very  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
Governor  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  removing  the  capita 
to  Tucson,  for  at  that  time,  in  Arizona  particularly,  prosperity  followed 
the  flag  that  waved  over  the  capital.  Here  contracts  were  made  by  the 
Government,  and  fat  contracts  handed  around  to  the  faithful. 

Reflecting  the  feeling  of  Yavapai  County  in  this  matter  is 
a report  of  the  select  committee  to  investigate  the  financial 
condition  of  the  territory.  James  S.  Giles  of  "i  avapai  County 
was  chairman  of  this  committee  which  reported  that  it  be- 
lieved Governor  McCormick  had  illegally  appointed  Coles 
Bashford  as  attorney  general,  and  had  also  appointed  other 
officials  illegally,  it  also  believed  that  McCormick  had 
illegally  charged  the  territory  for  printing  in  connection 
with  the  First  Legislature,  and  recommended  that  the  matter 
be  presented  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Nothing- 
resulted  from  this  report. 

During  Governor  McCormick’s  term  (1866-69)  the 
Indians  were  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  citizens  of 
the  young  territory.  All  over  Arizona  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  thieving  and  killing  which  kept  the  settlers  in 
a constant  state  of  anxiety.  Citizens  and  officials  were  im- 
patient at  the  government  for  not  supplying  the  territory 
with  adequate  military  forces  sufficient  to  subdue  the  hostiles. 
Finally  the  Arizona  Volunteers®  were  recruited  and  with 
the  help  of  the  regular  forces  relieved  the  situation.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  Indian  warfare  that  McCormick  had 
his  controversy  with  General  McDowell. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  Indian  raids  in  the  late  sixties 
that  Pete  Kitchen’s  adopted  son  and  his  herder  were  killed, 
his  pigs  filled  with  arrows,  and  considerable  produce  de- 
stroyed or  stolen.  Speaking  of  the  condition  in  southern 
Arizona,  and  of  a trip  to  Sonora,  Pete  said,  “To-son,  Fo-bac, 
To-macacori,  To-hell.”  Many  of  the  settlers  took  a trip  to 
all  of  these  places. 

® First  org.iniz.ition  of  Arizon.i  Volunteers  was  in  1865  under  Governor 

John  N.  Goodwin. 
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In  1868  McCormick  announced  himself  as  a candidate 
for  the  position  of  delegate  to  Congress.  His  former  neigh- 
bors in  Yavapai  County  were  divided  in  their  support,  and 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  considerable  mudslinging  was 
indulged  in.  McCormick,  however,  was  elected  by  a vote  of 
1,237  over  John  A.  Rush  who  polled  836  votes,  and  Samuel 
Adams  who  had  32  followers.  McCormick  ran  again  in 
1 870  to  succeed  himself  and  triumphed  over  Peter  R.  Brady 
by  a vote  of  1,882  to  832.  Two  years  later  he  was  unopposed 
and  received  the  total  vote.  In  1874  he  declined  renomina- 
tion. As  a Unionist  he  served  in  Congress  from  March  4, 
1869,  to  March  3,  1875. 

On  October  15,  1 870,  McCormick,  John  Wasson,  and 
perhaps  others  founded  The  Arizona  Citizen  at  Tucson. 
Wasson’s  name  appears  as  proprietor  and  the  editorials  ad- 
vocated the  re-election  of  McCormick  to  Congress. 

McCormick’s  interest  in  national  politics  and  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him  by  his  fellow  politicians  is  shown  by 
his  election  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and 
again  at  Chicago  in  1880. 

In  1 876  he  was  commissioner  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  two  years  later  was  commissioner 
general  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

from  April  to  December,  1 877,  he  served  as  first  assistant 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  During  this 
year  he  declined  an  appointment  as  minister  to  Brazil,  and 
two  years  later  an  offer  to  the  same  position  in  Mexico  was 
refused. 

bor  the  third  time  McCormick  desired  a seat  in  Congress 
and  became  a candidate  in  the  First  District  of  New  York 
in  1886,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Democrat  opponent.  Perry 
Belmont.  But  defeat  did  not  deter  the  plucky  Irishman  from 
entering  the  contest  again.  In  1894  he  ran  against  Joseph 
Fitch,  Democrat,  who  received  14,961  votes;  Henry  Hof- 
stadt.  Labor  party,  who  mustered  598  friends;  and  George 
Steinson,  Populist,  who  had  223  followers.  McCormick  re- 
ceived 20,864  votes,  more  than  all  the  others  combined.  He 
served  from  March  4,  1895,  to  March  3,  1 897.  He  also 
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served  some  time  on  the  board  o£  managers  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Jamaica,  New  York. 

Nor  can  we  close  this  biography  without  paying  tribute 
to  Governor  McCormick’s  wife.  In  1865  McCormick  took 
a trip  East  making  the  long  journey  by  water.  One  of  the 
passengers  on  the  steamer  was  Miss  Margaret  G.  Hunt  of 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  with  whom  he  formed  a friendship 
which  culminated  in  their  marriage  in  September.  She  did 
not  accompany  her  husband  on  his  return  trip,  but  later  came 
to  Arizona  by  boat  via  San  Diego,  California,  then  by  stage 
to  Yuma,  again  by  boat  up  the  Colorado  River  to  Ehrenberg, 
and  then  overland  to  Prescott. 

Mrs.  McCormick  was  the  first  wife  of  a governor  to  live 
in  Arizona,  consequently  considerable  preparation  was  made 
for  her  coming.  The  unfinished  Governor’s  Mansion  was 
completed  for  the  occasion.  McCormick  stopped  at  St.  Louis 
and  purchased  sash  and  doors,  and  the  citizens  of  Prescott 
ceiled,  lined,  and  floored  one  of  the  rooms  with  planed  lum- 
ber at  a cost  of  $1,100,  the  nails  costing  $100  a keg. 

The  bride  adjusted  herself  to  her  new  environment  as 
best  she  could.  It  meant  a good  deal  for  a woman  of  refine- 
ment and  eastern  training  to  live  in  Arizona  in  those  days, 
even  though  her  husband  be  governor.  In  order  to  know 
more  of  the  territory  McCormick  and  his  wife,  in  the  winter 
of  1866-67,  made  an  extended  trip  through  the  western 
and  southern  portions  of  Arizona. 

Not  long  after  making  this  trip  Mrs.  McCormick  died, 
April  30,  1 867,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  giving  birth 
to  a child,  which  also  died.  Both  were  interred  in  the  same 
grave  at  Prescott  and  were  later  taken  East.  The  chaplain  at 
Fort  Whipple,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Blake,  officiated  at  the 

funeral.  . 

When  Mrs.  McCormick  made  the  long  journey  to  Ari- 
zona she  brought  with  her  a root  of  red  climbing  rose  which 
was  planted  under  the  window  of  the  Governor’s  Mansion 
and  was  the  first  cultivated  rosebush  in  northern  Arizona. 
In  February,  1907,  a slip  from  this  rose  was  planted  on  the 
capltol  grounds  at  Phoenix,  Governor  Kibbey,  Miss  Sharlot 
M.  Hall,  and  others  participating  in  the  ceremony. 
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McCormick  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  June  2,  1901.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Jamaica j Rev. 
Mr.  Lapmann  of  Newark  delivering  the  eulogy.  President 
McKinley  sent  senators  Elkins  and  Jones  with  a personal 
message  to  Mrs.  McCormick,”  a friend  of  the  president. 
Others  prominent  in  social  and  political  life  attended  the 
funeral. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  estimates  of  Governor 
McCormick  and  of  his  contributions  to  Arizona. 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Council  concurring,  that 
the  fifth  Legislative  Assembly,  cordially  joins  in  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  previous  Legislatures,  that  his  Excellency  Governor  Richard  C.  Mc- 
Cormick, has  both  in  his  official  and  personal  relations,  shown  himself  to 
be  the  true  friend  and  intelligent  advocate  of  the  best  interests  of  Arizona. 

Resolved,  that  his  long  and  zealous  public  service,  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  resources, 
will  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  shown  by  the  people  in  his  selection 
as  their  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  must 
ever  honorably  identify  his  name  with  the  organization  and  history  of  the 
Territory. 

McCormick  has  left  a V'ery  creditable  record,  having  done  more  for 
the  Territory  than  any  of  the  early  officials.  . . . He  was  the  main 
organizer  of  the  Territory,  and  always  labored  for  its  welfare.^® 

R.  C.  McCormick,  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  afterward  Governor, 
and  then  Delegate  to  Congress,  probably  did  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Territory  than  any  other  one  man.  He  was  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  Arizona,  as  more  than  one  of  his  letters  to  the  eastern 
papers  are  evidence.^’- 

Secretary  McCormick  was  of  rich  Irish  blood  and  brim  full  of  Celtic 
fire,  of  medium  height  and  slim  build,  well  formed  and  with  dark  com- 
plexion, nervous  temperament,  and  of  quick  decisive  action.*" 


**  For  his  second  wife  McCormick,  in  1 873,  married  Miss  Rachel  Thur- 
man, daughter  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  senator  from  Ohio.  She  died  in 
old  age  of  pneumonia  at  Stanford,  New  York. 

Fish  manuscript. 

**  Farish,  vol.  4,  p.  282. 

*■*  E.  D.  Tuttle  in  Arizona  Historical  Re-z'iecv,  vol.  1,  p.  51. 


WILLIAM  WALKER’S  INVASION  Ot  SONORA, 
1854 


By  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys 


The  activities  of  Anglo-American  filibusters  and  would- 
be  empire-makers  in  the  fifties  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
present  episodes  no  less  amusing  than  significant.  Much  o 
the  glamorous  history  of  the  Mexican  border  centers  around 
these  trouble  seekers  of  the  days  of  “manifest  destiny.  _ it 
their  raids  and  p-onuncmmtentos  were  usually  productive 
of  little  more  result  than  their  own  deaths,  it  can  at  least  be 
said  of  them  that  they  helped  to  keep  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  United  States  in  something  of  a turmoil,  over  a period 
of  years. 

William  Walker,  prince  of  American  filibusters,  con- 
tributed no  small  share  of  the  excitement  along  the  south- 
western border  in  the  early  fifties.  His  so-called  “Republic 
of  Lower  California,  1853-1854,”  was  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  ofera  houffe  filibustering  projects  which  eventually 
led  him  on  to  his  death  at  Trujillo,  Honduras,  m 1860. 
Involved  in  this  particular  scheme  was  the  plan  to  annex  the 
Mexican  state  of  Sonora  to  the  short-lived  republic  launched 
(on  paper)  at  La  Paz,  Baja  California,  in  November  of 
1853.^  After  eluding  the  United  States  officials  at  San 
Francisco,  Walker’s  first  division  of  adventurers  had  sailed 
down  the  Pacific  coast,  landed  at  La  Paz  on  November  3, 
1853,  and  raised  their  double  starred  flag  at  that  sleepy 
territorial  capital.  The  sojourn  of  the  filibusters  at  La  Paz 
had  ended  in  a burst  of  skirmishes  with  Mexican  militia,  and 


R K Wvllys  “The  Republic  of  Lower  California,  1853-1 85+,’’ 
Pacific  Hi'siorica!  Review,  June,  1933,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  pp.  19+-213,  and 
authorities  cited  therein.  _ 

R.  K.  Wyllys,  T/te  Trench  in  Sonora,  1S50-TS54  (Berkeley,  193-), 

pp.  162-166. 
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the  adventurers  decamped  hastily."  There  followed  a 
hurried  retreat  by  sea,  around  the  peninsula,  and  a precarious 
establishment  at  Ensenada,  November  29,  1853,  to  await 
reinforcements  from  Alta  California.  These  reinforcements, 
however,  were  more  a handicap  than  a help,  because  of  the 
shortened  food  supply.  The  declining  fortunes  and  prestige 
of  the  ragged  republic  led  President  Walker  to  adopt  the 
desperate  expedient  of  an  invasion  of  Sonora  overland,  per- 
haps as  much  to  avoid  the  converging  forces  of  Mexico  and 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  hearten  his  “soldiers  of  Sonora,” 
as  he  now  called  them.^  The  alleged  motives  of  the  Sonora 
enterprise,  as  rather  floridly  presented  to  his  followers,  are 
given  in  document  I,  following.  The  expedition  (March- 
April,  1 854),  as  may  be  seen  from  documents  II  and  III, 
failed  wretchedly  in  the  Sonora  desert,  just  east  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  there  remained  only  a dreary  retreat 
and  a humiliating  surrender.  It  was  Walker’s  last  frantic 
effort  to  achieve  a fantastic  purpose.'*  But  it  is  not  without 
interest  for  today’s  students  of  the  history  of  Arizona,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Sonora,  centering  as  it  did  at  the  point  where 
the  boundaries  of  these  three  states  most  nearly  meet.  Nor 
was  it  the  last  attempt  to  separate  Baja  California  and  Son- 
ora from  the  Mexican  Republic.'’  The  three  documents  sub- 
joined indicate  not  only  the  general  trend  of  events  in 
Walker’s  proposed  invasion  of  Sonora  but  also  something  of 
the  spirit  and  motives  of  its  participants. 


^ Wyllys,  “The  Republic  of  Lower  California,  1 853-1  854,”  pp.  203-205. 
W.  O.  Scroggf,  Filibusters  and  Financiers  (New  York,  1916),  pp.  35-37. 
W.  Walker,  The  War  in  Nicaragua  (Mobile,  1860),  pp.  20-22. 

W.  V.  Well?,  Walker’s  Expedition  to  Nicaragua  (New  'York,  1856),  pp. 
24-27. 

J.  F.  Ripp\’,  The  United  States  and  Mexico  (New  York,  1926),  pp. 
93-96. 

® Wvllys,  op.  cit.,  pp.  206-208,  and  authorities  cited  therein. 

" Ibid.,  pp.  209-211. 

“ Wyllys,  The  French  in  Sonora,  I S50-IS54,  passim. 

Rippy,  loc.  cit. 

Scroggs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  59-61,  310-316. 
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I 

address  to  the  ARMY'’- 

L/o„  h„  bee„  *;  -.L.d,  o, 

been  taken  from  them  th  torturine  fire  of  a worth- 

consigned  .0  e cap.ivky  won.  o e^^^  »i'- 

s£2fiisaHB;s?i 

rd::1he  ct’..  ■».  ™n„.ai„s  ,o  .he  ,ea.  subjec,  ,o  h,s 

of  .he' Ap  Che.  and  male  i.  .he  abode  of  order  and 
,o.ib,e.Ja.inyo„rchnn.ron,e.^^ 

S\S:r  :.r  n.lvc  aonr  arn,s  and  s.reng.hen  yonr  sonls  When  vou 

.2r  ",rdL”‘oiT:n::in.  :hiMr”:ar;he 

oft  We.  wonln.  Fill  vour  minds  with  these  and  victory  wU 

Strong,  and  prevail  against  a host  of  enemies. 

(Signed)  Wm.  alker, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Sonora. 


II 

an  account  of  WALKER'S  MARCH  TO  THE  COLORADO^ 

San  Felipe,  Cal., 

April  14,  1854. 

DEAR  AMES;  1 write  vou  at  this  time  according  to 
not  much  i t , but  this  morning  1 accidentally  met  a prty  of  Edhbuster 
dSeriet  who 'infor.ned  ,ne  .ha.  Rrcaident  Walter  a re,  .ahm^^  h,. 
line  of  much  for  Sonora,  met  with  e\ery  succegg  unt  • 

l:"„..h  of  I-  Rio  Colorado,  where  he  los.  mos.  of  ^ 

.hem  get.ing  mired,  and  .heir  a.Iemp.a  .o  cross  .he  mer  bung  nn.nee 

I'he  Sm  D!^go  lUraU,  Saturday,  January  28,  1854. 

■ INuL,  May  5,  IS 54. 


r'  lldriy 


i' - 7u-  jji  

>’V  . rnk-i'i*  !nirif''tr^  ^ - . 

'i/  W^>  it^  , . 
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ful,  he  gave  up  in  despair,  countermanded  his  orders  for  Sonora,  and 
returned  to  San  Tomas,  L.  C.,  with  a small  sack  of  corn,  and  eight  or  ten 
beef  cattle.  Previous  to  his  return  most  of  his  men  left  him,  and  started 
for  Fort  Yuma,  but  after  reaching  the  Emigrant  Route,  they  separated; 
one  part  going  to  California  and  the  remainder  to  Sonora.  After  this 
division  in  the  troops  of  the  New  Republic,  Walker  returned  to  this 
capital  with  a force  of  tu'ent^-five  7nen,  the  flower  of  his  brilliant  army. 
On  his  march  to  the  Colorado,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Cocopas  Indians, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  four  killed  and  one  wounded.  7'hey  also  state  that  the  Yumas 
have  commenced  hostilities  upon  the  Cocopas  again,  and  have  driven 
them  into  the  mountains. — The  emigration  from  Sonora  is  very  great, 
large  parties  passing  daily,  accompanied  by  many  a “dark-eyed  Senorita,” 
who  state  that  a band  of  Apaches,  headed  by  a Chilian,  have  taken  the 
country  and  arc  encamped  within  a league  of  Guymas.  More  anon. 

Hasta  Luego, 

“Gila” 


III 

RETURN  OF  THE  INVADERS" 


San  Diego, 

May  10,  1854. 

MR.  EDITOR;  The  last  remnant  of  Col.  Walker's  party  has  reached 
this  place,  somewhat  jaded,  but  never  entire!}'  broken  down.  Since  1 had 
the  pleasure  of  writing  you  (in  March  last)  Walker's  command  marched 
to  the  Rio  Colorado,  where  it  was  found  that  .about  two  thirds  of  the  men 
were  inclined  to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  from  which  point,  like  that 
of  the  King  of  France,  who  marched  up  hill  and  then  marched  down 
again,  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  return. 

The  march  down  commenced  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  was  easy 
enough  until  we  got  about  s'x  miles  below  La  Calcutura,  where  the  road 
became  so  rough  that  we  thought  a dozen  times  a day  we  had  reached  the 
identical  spot  where  wc  must  inevitably  leave  our  waggons  and  artillery. 
Nevertheless,  we  hung  to  the  wagons,  and  kept  our  single  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  found  that  it  was  really  possible  to  take  them  through.  Our  Indian 
guides  (Cocopas)  evidently  took  us  a roundabout  route  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  us  down  and  stealing  our  animals,  but  were  detected  at  the 
Lagunes,  near  New  River,  in  the  first  theft  attempted,  and  the  result 
was,  that  four  Indians  were  shot  by  our  men.  .Arrived  at  the  river,  it 
was  found  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  men  intended  to  leave  the  expedi- 
tion and  go  to  Sonora,  Fort  Yuma  and  other  neighborhoods,  and  that  we 
would  have  only  a mere  corporal's  guard  left,  and  the  Colonel  accordingly 
turned  about,  and  commenced  the  march  back  on  the  6th  ult.  Nothing 
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transpired  on  the  route  worth  mentioning,  until  we  reached  La  Calctitura, 
to  which  place  we  had  sent  foiward  a part,  of  four  of  our  men,  and 
where  we  ascertained  that  two  of  them  (Lieut.  Carroll  and  John  Patten) 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Melendrez.®  We  also  learned  that  Melendrez 
had  taken  as  prisoners  a party  tvhich  we  had  left  under  Dr.  Smith  at  San 
Vicente  and  twelve  men,  who  had  gone  down  towards  Rosario  under 
command  of  Lieut.  R.  J.  Ridgell  to  hunt  Melendrez.  At  this  time  we 
could  learn  no  particulars,  but  have  ascertained  subsequently,  that  when 
Melendrez  found  John  Patten  and  Lieut.  Carroll,  one  of  them  (John) 
fired  at  him  twice,  wounding  him  once,  after  which  he  killed  both  of 
them.  At  the  place  where  they  were  killed,  we  found  no  trace  of  them 
except  the  faithful  dog  belonging  to  John,  which  we  found  dead,  look- 
ing as  though  he  had  been  caught  with  a lasso  and  dragged  to  death,  while 
attempting  to  defend  his  m.aster.  On  the  17th  ult.  we  moved  to  San 
Vicente,  where  Melendrez  gave  us  what  he  calls  a fight,  th.at  is,  he  col- 
lected his  forces,  consisting  of  about  thirty-five  horsemen  and  about  forty- 
five  footmen,  on  a hill  at  a long  distance  from  us,  and  commenced  trailing 
our  flag  in  the  dust,  and  yelling  insulting  and  defiant  words  at  us,  until  a 
detail  of  ten  men  had  time  to  get  near  enough  to  his  valientes  to  make 
them  run. 

Our  next  march  was  to  the  Guadalupe  Ranch,  six  miles,  where  we 
stayed  several  days.  On  the  26th  tilt.,  we  received  a summons  from 
Melendrez  to  surrender  and  lay  down  our  arms,  with  a promise  of  mercy 
and  protection,  which  Col.  Walker  answered  (not  being  able  to  speak 
Indian)  by  trampling  the  letter  under  his  foot,  and  pointing  the  Indian 
to  the  route  back  to  his  own  camp.  On  the  same  afternoon  they  charged 
us  in  full  force,  and  with  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  men  that  have 
been  mustered  in  the  country,  and  after  a little  short  work,  in  which  they 
took  cover,  and  we  had  to  do  the  outside  fighting,  we  ran  them  off,  leaving 
three  of  their  dead  upon  the  field;  and  wounding  several  of  them.  One 
of  our  men,  John  E.  Townes,  was  wounded,  so  that  he  died  next  d.ay,  and 
another  was  wounded  by  a ball  which  glanced  from  his  shoulder  without 
doing  any  harm. 

I had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  while  we  remained  at  Gu.td- 
alupe,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  Col.  Walker  had  taken  twelve  men,  and 
whipped  the  greasers  at  San  Tomas,  killing  two  of  them,  and  wounding 
others. 

Our  next  camp,  .April  29th,  was  at  an  old  deserted  house  a mile  .^nd 
a half  this  side  of  San  Tomas,  and  on  the  next  day  we  moved  out,  in- 
tending to  pass  near  La  Grulla,  and  get  upon  the  Ensenada  road  without 
stopping  at  La  Grulla,  but  when  within  about  a mile  of  La  Grulla,  we 
found  ourselves  just  behind  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  prepared  for 
us,  in  the  expectation  that  we  would  keep  the  regular  road.  Having  only 

^ J.  M.  Clarke,  “.Antonio  Maria  Melendrez,  Nemesis  of  William  Walker 

in  Baja  California,’’  Ouarterly  of  the  Calif ontia  Hht'jrical  Sorie/y, 

December,  1931,  vol.  12,  no.  4,  pp.  31  8-322. 
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thirty-four  men,  and  the  enemy  outnumbering  U5  more  than  four  to  one, 
we  were  compelled  to  take  cover  under  some  heavy  timber,  which  skirted 
the  base  of  an  adjoining  mountain,  where  we  remained  until  a consultation 
satisfied  Col.  Walker  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  that  plain  old-fashioned  fighting  was  that  way.  Accordingly  the 
party  moved  out  from  the  timber,  into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in  about 
the  order  and  style  that  a menagerie  moves. — First  the  advanced  guard, 
of  eight  men,  then  the  pack-animals  and  beef  cattle,  and  finally  the  rear 
guard,  which  latter  had  orders  to  stay  behind  and  keep  the  enemy  at  long 
shot,  moved  out  slowly  under  heavy  firing  from  three  sides,  which  we 
replied  to  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from  closing  in  on  us.  We  thus 
moved  around  until  we  got  on  that  part  of  the  plain  which  touches  the  La 
Grulla  road,  where  we  found  ourselves  so  completely  hemmed  in,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  take  cover  again  in  some  deep  grass  and  chapparel, 
where  we  remained  until  about  sunset,  e.xchanging  shots  during  that  time, 
with  several  bodies  of  them  posted  around  u;,  and  wounding  several  of 
their  men.  One  of  our  men  (Mose  Anderson),  was  wounded  through 
the  left  breast.  Finding  that  they  could  not  get  us  out,  they  set  fire  to 
the  grass  on  two  sides  of  us,  so  that  by  about  sunset,  we  found  that  it 
was  necessarj'  to  leave,  particularly  as  part  of  our  luggage  was  powder. 
Accordingly  the  movement  was  made,  and  the  party  moved  out,  leaving 
the  rear  guard  in  the  small  strip  of  unburnt  ground  which  remained;  and 
as  the  movement  became  apparent  to  the  enemy,  their  yells  and  shouts 
of  triumph  intermingled  with  the  roaring  and  crackling  of  the  fire  made  a 
“noise  and  confusion”  calculated  to  disturb  almost  any  temperament. 
The  rear-guard  waited  until  about  fifty  of  the  enemy  had  followed  the 
main  body,  and  then  rushed  in,  firing  in  such  a manner  that  the  Mexicans 
were  compelled  to  retire  precipitately,  with  a loss  of  several  killed  and 
wounded.  We  then  were  allowed  to  leave  the  ground,  and  were  not 
further  molested  as  the  Mexicans  were  busy  attending  to  their  wounded 
and  just  then  it  commenced  raining,  and  the  evening  turned  off  beauti- 
fully black  for  us,  so  that  we  marched  all  night  and  reached  Ensenada  at 
d.aybreak  of  May  1st. 

At  Ensenada  we  rested  until  the  night  of  May  2nd,  when  we  started  up 
and  made  camp  at  the  old  Mission  Santa  Rosa,  and  next  day  we  went 
to  the  lower  Mechardis’  Ranch,  from  which  we  started  (on  the  6th  hist.) 
for  the  Tehuana  Ranch. On  our  march  to  the  Tehuana  Ranch,  we 
moved  with  caution,  and  in  expectation  of  an  attack  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  met  an  old  frontiersman,  named  Marone,  who  had 
just  come  from  the  Tehuana,  and  assured  us  that  there  were  no  enemies 
above  us.  Moving  on  then,  with  light  hearts,  we  were  very  suddenly 
astonished  to  find  Melendrez  and  his  gang  posted  ahead  of  us  in  a piece 
of  country  in  which  they  could  have  annihilated  us  if  they  had  had  the 
pluck  to  fight  at  all.  .At  this  juncture,  Col.  Walker  considered  about  half  a 
minute,  and  then  ordered  us  to  “go  ahead,”  and  we  did  go  ahead,  run- 
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ning  these  fellows  from  some  half  a dozen  good  places,  until  we  arrived 
at  an  Indian  house,  on  a hill,  where  we  found  them  fortified  behiird,  a 
high,'  strong,  stone  wall.  This  height  we  carried  in  double  quick  time, 
under  a fire  which  we  did  not  return,  and  from  that  point,  on  some  nine 
miles,  we  ran  them  before  us  till  we  reached  the  Tehuana  Ranch,  from 
which  we  ousted  them  just  as  they  were  getting  ready  for  supper,  at  10 
o’clock  at  night.  We  remained  at  this  ranch  until  the  9th,  when  the 
owners  of  the  ranch  and  some  Americans  from  San  Diego,  came  down 
to  see  us,  and  were  astonished  to  find  that  we  had  not  broken  any  locks 
or  committed  any  robberies.  At  this  place  Melendrez  sent  us  a message  that 
we  should  not  cross  the  line  until  we  g.ave  up  our  arms.  Of  course  we 
regreted  this  very  much,  but  felt  compelled  to  disoblige  the  gentleman, 
and  accordingly  moved  on  towards  the  American  line,  just  before  we  got 
to  the  monument  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
Melendrez  galloped  around  us  and  got  ahead,  forming,  his  men  directly 
across  the  road,  so  that  we  knew’  that  our  time  had  come,  and  that  we 
never  could  get  a step  further.  But  we  thought  it  advisable  to  try  one 
time  more,  and  our  men  walked  ahead  to  where  these  fellow’s  were  posted, 
and — they  left! 

We  then  got  to  the  monument  where  we  halted,  and  the  men  gave 
three  cheers  for  Uncle  Samuel’s  officers,  which  were  given  with  a will, 
and  which  I understand  were  intended  to  compliment  M.aj.  McKinstry 
and  Capt.  Burton.” 

A few  weeks  time  will  show,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  many  stories  which 
have  been  circulated  about  depredations  and  robberies  committed  by 
Walker’s  party,  are  utterly  false.  The  dirty  hearted  scoundrel  who 
prostitutes  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  to  abuse  us,  is  a “Greaser  at  heart,  and 
is  too  contemptible  to  notice  here;  but  if  any  of  our  boys  get  within 
hailing  distance  of  him,  perhaps  he  w’on’t  be  on  hand. 

I cannot  drop  this  subject,  tedious  as  I have  made  it,  without  saying 
a few  words  .about  the  reception  we  met  with  here.  We  w’ere  out  of 
money  and  down-hearted,  and  many  of  us  were  almost  naked,  but  your 
citizens  opened  their  big  hearts  to  us,  and  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that 
they  were  Americans.  Mere  words,  sir,  cannot  describe  the  feelings  which 
respond  to  such  kindness  as  w’e  h.ave  experienced  here.  San  Diego  and 
our  friends  “in  need,”  will  never  be  forgotten  bv  us. 

S.  R.^2 

P.  S. — Since  the  writing  of  the  above,  I have  ascertained  that  I made 
a mistake  as  to  the  killing  of  Dr.  Smith  by  IVIelendrez:  1 leant  from 
good  authority,  that  Smith  betrayed  his  men  to  Melendrez,  and  that  this 
m.in  Melendrez,  had  killed  five  of  the  men,  after  Smith  h.ad  given  in  his 
adhesion.  Smith’s  name  is  Joseph  Wallace  Smith,  and  he  is  from  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Old  Texans  and  Califorians,  look  out  for  him! 

S.  R. 


Clarke,  of.  cit.,  p.  318. 

” Samuel  Ruland,  Walker’s  press  agent. 
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(as  told  to  Mrs.  George  F.  Kitt) 


I was  born  in  Missouri  in  1 843  and  am  the  son  of  a Mis- 
souri farmer.  My  brother  still  owns  the  old  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  I decided  that  I had  rather 
go  west  than  fight  in  the  South,  so,  when  I heard  that  a man 
by  the  name  of  Eliff  was  driving  cattle  overland  to  New 
Mexico  I joined  his  outfit.  Stayed  with  him  in  New  Mexico 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  went  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment under  George  Cooler. 

1 first  met  George  Cooler  at  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico, 
where  he  came  as  forage  master  under  Captain  Ransen. 
Before  that  he  was  a Texas  ranger.  I was  a young  fellow 
then  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  I guess,  and  was  an  assist- 
ant to  Coolerj  took  care  of  the  corrals,  weighed  the  wild 
grama  hay  that  the  contractors  brought  to  the  post  and  some- 
times stood  guard  over  the  hay  at  night.  You  see  at  times 
we  had  as  much  as  five  hundred  tons  in  one  rick,  and  the 
contractor  might  try  to  burn  it  to  get  another  contract. 

Cooler  was  a great  Indian  fighter.  I remember  one  Fourth 
of  July  in  New  Mexico,  there  were  only  twenty  horses  in 
the  camp,  and  they  were  kept  up  for  the  races  that  afternoon. 
The  mule  herder  had  about  four  hundred  head  of  mules 
out  on  grass.  No  one  thought  of  Indians,  but  Cooler  heard 
shouting  and  told  me  to  run  quick  and  tell  the  captain  that 
the  Navajos  were  attacking  the  mule  herders.  When  I 
reached  the  captain  he  asked,  “Who  told  you  sor”  and  I 
said,  “Cooler.”  “Well  I guess  it  must  be  so  then,”  and  he 
ordered  out  twenty  soldiers  on  the  twenty  horses,  but  before 
they  got  started.  Cooler,  an  Irishman  (a  cooper  by  trade), 
and  a Mexican  named  Pedro  were  on  their  way.  They  over- 
took the  Indians  before  they  succeeded  in  separating  the 
herd,  and  Cooler  killed  two  or  three,  and  captured  several 
besides  getting  several  horses. 
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And  believe  me,  he  brought  back  all  of  those  four  hundred 
mules  except  one.  The  soldiers  never  did  get  to  the  fighting 
as  their  horses  all  gave  out  about  a quarter  of  a mile  before 
they  got  there,  and  the  Mexican  had  to  rope  some  of  the 
mules  for  them  to  ride  home  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  near  Prescott,  a stage 
passenger  showed  us  a gold  nugget  worth  about  ten  dollars 
and  told  us  of  the  excitement.  George  Cooler  fitted  up  an 
outfit  and  asked  three  of  us  to  go  with  him.  We  went  along 
as  protection  and  company,  each  of  us  had  a horse,  and  Cooler 
had  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  a covered  wagon.  It  was  slow 
going,  but  we  were  nearly  always  moving,  and,  “by-gosh” 
we  got  there,  so  what  did  we  care.  I forget  the  names  of  the 
other  two  men  if  1 ever  knew  them.  You  usually  called  a 
man  Jim  or  John  or  something  and  did  not  bother  about  his 
other  name.  We  picked  up  a man  by  the  name  of  Baker  on 
the  road  near  San  Simon,  that  made  five. 

We  had  no  trouble  with  Indians  on  the  way  but  we  saw 
lots  of  tracks,  and  always  kept  some  one  ahead  as  a lookout. 
If  a bird  W’ould  fly  up  suddenly  George  would  say,  “See 
that  bird.^  Why  didn’t  you  throw  your  gun  down  on  him 
quick.?  That  might  have  been  an  Indian.” 

That  was  the  way  he  trained  us  kids.  We  reached  Tucson 
and  stayed  there  two  days.  Tully  and  Ochoa  had  a store 
there  and  so  did  “Pie”  Allen,  but  there  was  not  much  of  a 
town.  We  had  a funny  experience;  George  said,  “Here  kid, 
we’ve  a gunny  sack  of  dirty  clothes,  take  this  $5.00  and  see  if 
you  can  get  them  washed.”  I found  a Mexican  woman  who 
lived  just  out  of  the  main  part  of  town  and  she  said  that 
she  would  do  it.  The  night  before  we  left,  after  dark,  I 
went  for  the  clothes.  Pounding  on  the  door  I called  in 
Spanish  but  got  no  answer,  then  hollered  in  English  and 
she  opened  the  door.  She  said  it  was  a good  thing  I called 
In  English  as  the  Indians  often  called  in  Spanish  to  deceive 
people,  and  then  when  they  opened  the  door  a crack,  stuck 
something  in  so  they  could  not  shut  it  again. 

From  Tucson  we  went  to  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  villages, 
they  were  about  ten  miles  apart  and  near  where  Sacaton  now 
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stands.  A man  named  Bouschard  had  a store  there,  and  1 
think  a mill  at  one  of  the  villages. 

There  was  no  Phoenix  when  we  crossed  the  Salt  River  5 
it  was  about  three  spokes  deep  (about  one  foot).  There  was 
practically  no  road,  just  a wagon  track,  and  the  sand  was 
deep  for  several  miles.  We  had  not  gone  far  beyond  the 
river  when  the  oxen  gave  out.  It  was  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  next  water,  a place  called  the  Tanks,  so  George  sent 
me  back  to  the  river  with  a keg  to  get  more  water.  1 filled 
the  keg  and  put  it  on  the  saddle,  and  then  crawled  up  behind. 

I got  the  water  to  the  outfit  all  right,  but  the  keg  made  my 
horse’s  back  sore  and  I had  to  be  careful  when  riding  him 
after  that.  It  took  us  all  day  and  all  night  to  make  the  Tanks 
as  we  had  to  stop  every  now  and  then  to  let  the  oxen  rest. 

Before  reaching  the  Hassayampa  we  ran  out  of  water 
again,  and  about  daylight  another  boy  and  myself  were  sent 
ahead  with  all  of  the  canteens  to  get  some.  It  was  kind  of 
dangerous  and  we  saw  Indian  tracks  but  we  got  back  without 
anything  happening. 

That  evening  when  the  outfit  reached  the  river  it  was  dry 
and  some  of  the  party  would  not  believe  that  that  was  w^here 
we  had  gotten  the  water  in  the  morning.  We  nearly  had  a 
fight  over  it.  “By  Jiminy,”  I said,  “Can’t  you  see  the  tracks?” 
Then  George  came  along  and  explained  to  them  how  in  the 
hot  weather  the  rivers  run  underground  in  the  daytime,  so 
as  not  to  get  all  dried  up. 

The  next  place  we  struck  was  what  was  afterward  known 
as  Wickenburg.  Saw  Henry  Wickenburg.  He  had  a camp 
down  the  canyon  and  a few  Mexicans  taking  out  placer  gold, 
but  he  had  not  discovered  the  rich  Vulture  Mine  way  up  on 
the  hill  and  there  was  no  camp.  Passed  Skull  Valley  where 
some  one  had  tried  to  settle  but  had  been  driven  off  by  the 
Indians. 

Prescott  was  just  beginning  to  build  and  George  wanted  to 
be  there  in  time,  so,  because  the  road  was  very  rough  and 
steep,  we  left  some  of  our  things j a trunk  that  belonged  to 
Cooler,  some  blankets  and  things  at  Peeple’s  Valley  where 
old  Uncle  Joe  Blackburn  had  a place.  Later  George  sent 
another  boy  and  myself  back  to  get  them. 
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On  the  way  to  People’s  Valley  I met  my  first  Indians  in 
Arizona.  They  jumped  out  at  us  in  a brushy  place,  and 
yelled  and  pointed  their  bows  and  arrows.  I drew  my  six- 
shooter  on  them  quick  and  they  jumped  back  again.  I did 
not  fire  because  I had  been  taught  not  to  as  long  as  I could 
help  it.  You  see,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  load  in  those  days,  and 
if  you  were  not  careful  the  Indians  would  rush  you  before 
you  could  get  another  shot  at  them.  I told  Uncle  Joe  about 
the  Indians,  and  he  said  that  he  had  seen  them  but  that  they 
had  not  bothered  him  yet.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  he 
would  get  out  for  a while.  After  we  left  he  went  about  ten 
miles  down  on  the  Hassayampa  where  there  were  some 
miners  and  stayed  there  a few  days.  When  he  came  back 
he  found  that  the  Indians  had  raided  his  place,  and  burned 
his  home  and  corrals.  We  had  the  same  experience  with  the 
Indians  when  we  came  back  as  we  did  when  we  came  out. 
There  were  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them  and  they 
were  too  darn  near  the  road  to  be  comfortable,  but  they  only 
tried  to  scare  us. 

At  Prescott  the  party  broke  up.  Baker,  as  I have  said,  we 
picked  up  near  San  Simon.  He  had  been  driv'en  out  of  Pimas 
Altas,  Mexico,  for  poisoning  some  Indians,  followers  of 
Mangus  Colorado.  He  did  it  in  revenge  because  they  had 
waylaid  and  killed  his  partner  who  was  bringing  a load  of 
flour  from  New  Mexico  to  Pimas  Altas. 

After  we  got  to  Prescott  he  was  associated  with  an  old 
trapper  named  Weaver  (not  the  noted  Pauline  Weaver). 
Baker  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  a short-cut  trail  from 
Skull  Valley  to  Prescott.  He  was  traveling  with  Weaver 
and  the  Indians  were  above  them  shooting  down  and  in  some 
way  Weaver  lost  his  gun,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  nerve.  He 
kept  talking  to  the  Indians  telling  them  not  to  shoot  as  he 
had  always  been  their  friend.  One  arrow  got  him  in  the 
eye,  and  he  was  wounded  in  other  places,  but  he  kept  saying 
to  Baker,  “Now  don’t  shoot  unless  you  have  to,  but  just 
throw  your  gun  down  (point  it)  quick  at  any  Indian  who 
starts  to  come  forward  and  he’ll  get  back  in  a hurry.”  Then 
he  would  say,  “For  God’s  sake  give  me  a smoke.”  Baker 
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was  shot  in  the  forearm  with  a poisoned  arrow.  (In  New 
Mexico  the  squaws  used  to  stick  arrows  in  stale  liver  to 
poison  them,  and  others  used  a poison  weed.  They  seldom 
had  but  one  or  two,  and  seldom  used  them.) 

Suddenly  the  Indians  disappeared  and  were  not  seen  again. 
They  probably  sighted  someone  down  the  valley.  \\hen 
they  were  sure  the  Indians  were  gone.  Weaver  said,  “Now 
put  me  over  in  the  grass  and  go  to  Prescott  and  get  someone 
to  come  after  me.”  They  got  him  to  Prescott  but  he  died 
soon  after.  Baker  lived  for  some  time,  but  he  first  had  his 
arm  cut  off  at  the  elbow  and  later  at  the  shoulder  joint,  but 
it  was  no  use.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

It  was  while  Weaver  and  Baker  were  placer  mining  just 
below  Weaverville  that  the  big  gold  excitement  occurred  in 
that  place,  where  they  picked  up  gold  nuggets  off  the  ground 
that  you  could  cut  with  a knife.  The  find  happened  in  this 
way:  A young  Mexican  boy  was  tending  goats  for  a Mr. 
Parralto,  and  one  day  went  further  than  usual  up  onto  a high 
mountain  with  his  herd.  While  there  he  chanced  to  find 
some  nuggets  and  brought  them  home  and  showed  them  to 
his  boss.  Parralto  showed  some  of  the  nuggets  to  Jack 
Swilling.  Swilling  asked  where  they  came  from  and  when 
Parralto  told  him  the  circumstances  he  said,  “For  God’s  sake 
tie  that  youngster  up  so  that  he  will  not  tell  anyone  else,  and 
we  will  go  and  make  a clean-up.” 

But  somehow  the  secret  leaked  out  and  a few  mornings 
later  saw  at  least  a dozen  men  sitting  on  their  claims  afraid 
to  leave  for  fear  sonebody  would  jump  them.  None  of  them 
had  much  water  and  when  some  was  brought  to  them  in 
reply  to  an  S.  O.  S.  call,  it  sold  for  seven  dollars  a gallon. 
The  gold  was  there  all  right,  but  it  was  only  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  when  that  had  been  all  picked  up  there  was 
no  more.  Jack  Swilling  cleaned  up  about  eleven  thousand 
dollars  which  he  invested  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  He 
really  was  the  Father  of  Phoenix  as  he  went  about  five  miles 
above  the  present  site  of  that  place  and  took  out  the  first  irri- 
gation ditch  in  the  valley.  He  had  ten  or  twelve  men  with 
him.  By  that  fall  they  had  gotten  enough  water  on  top  of 
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the  ground  to  raise  pumpkins  and  jack  rabbits.  They  called 
it  Pumpkinville.  By  the  next  spring  they  put  in  quite  a crop 
of  alfalfa. 

When  we  reached  Prescott  is  was  just  starting  to  build. 
Fort  Whipple  was  some  twenty  miles  northeast,  but  was 
soon  moved  down  to  its  present  site.  I stayed  in  Prescott 
three  or  four  years,  at  least  Prescott  was  our  town,  but  I was 
mining  on  the  Hassayampa  below  Prescott. 

Prescott  was  a pretty  tough  place,  but  whenever  two  men 
got  to  fighting,  or  even  having  high  words,  the  crowd  usually 
stepped  in  and  disarmed  them,  and  told  them  to  go  to  it 
with  their  fists,  that  men  were  too  scarce  to  go  to  killing  one 
another. 

While  mining  near  Prescott  I went  on  several  scouting 
trips  with  the  soldiers.  Captain  Thompson,  the  command- 
ing officer  who  was  a good  friend  of  mine,  would  come  into 
camp  and  say,  “You  fellows  want  to  go  out  with  me.?  Pve 
got  lots  of  grub.”  One  time  my  partner,  Charles  Croump, 
and  I were  with  the  troops  down  in  the  Black  Canyon  and 
we  decided  to  go  look  at  a mine.  We  accidentally  surprised 
three  Indians  in  their  camp  and  took  them  prisoners  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  captain.  We  sent  two  of  them  to 
bring  in  five  more  Indians  whom  they  said  were  in  the  hills 
and  held  the  other  one.  The  two  never  came  back.  Had 
the  one  Indian  guarded  by  a circle  of  soldiers  about  dark 
that  night  and  he  seemed  pretty  quiet  but  all  of  a sudden 
he  was  up  like  a shot  and  jumped  clear  over  those  soldiers. 
We  were  afraid  to  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  someone  and 
the  Indian  hid  in  the  brush.  We  caught  him  again  later  that 
evening  and  tied  him  in  the  hacquel  (Jacal:  a small  mud 
and  brush  hut).  The  next  morning  the  captain  set  some  of 
the  soldiers  to  guard  him  as  they  followed  behind  the  rest 
of  the  troops.  They  were  going  to  put  him  on  some  reser- 
vation or  something.  After  awhile  we  heard  a shot  and  the 
captain  said,  “I  am  afraid  my  lambs  got  him.”  Sure  enough, 
when  the  soldiers  came  up  they  said  that  the  Indian  tried  to 
get  away  and  that  they  had  shot  him.  Well,  you  know,  he 
would  have  been  an  awful  nuisance  to  guard  all  the  way  to 
the  reservation. 
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At  another  time  the  captain  asked  us  if  we  would  go  with 
him  to  bury  a man  by  the  name  of  Bell.  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  mail  carrier  had  buried  him  and  we  reburied  him  for 
the  coyotes  had  dug  him  up.  Bell  lived  in  Bell’s  Canyon 
somewhere  near  Skull  Valley  and  used  to  bring  us  beef.  He 
was  a jolly  fellow  and  played  the  banjo.  You  know  how 
miners  are;  some  nights  they  would  be  all  down  in  the 
mouth  and  swear  that  they  were  going  to  throw  up  every- 
thing and  go  back  to  California,  then  Bell  would  come  along 
and  play  his  banjo  and  sing  some  of  his  “nigger”  songs  and 
in  the  morning  they  would  have  forgotten  all  about  going. 
Bell  was  killed  while  going  home  from  one  of  his  trips  to 
our  camp. 

The  captain  had  an  eight-day  leave  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  so  after  burying  Bell  we  scouted  around  into  a large  valley. 
Here  we  just  happened  to  find  some  Indians  early  one 
morning,  because  of  the  smoke  from  their  campfire  and  we 
surprised  them.  We  left  three  or  four  good  Indians  in  the 
valley  which  we  named  Santa  Maria  Canyon.  It  is  still 
known  by  that  name. 

After  leaving  Santa  Maria  Canyon  we  got  into  some 
terribly  rough  country  where  we  could  not  even  get  our 
pack  mules  through.  The  captain  said,  “William,  you  go  up 
in  that  direction  and  see  if  you  can  find  a way  through.”  He 
sent  some  soldiers  in  another  direction.  They  found  a way 
through  before  I got  back  and  what  do  you  suppose  they 
did  but  all  go  and  leave  me.  They  told  the  captain  that 
everyone  was  in  so  he  started.  When  I got  back  I could  not 
even  find  their  tracks.  1 wandered  around  that  night,  and 
in  the  morning  saw  a green  spot  where  I thought  there  must 
be  water  so  I went  down  there  and  got  a drink  and  then 
went  back  to  the  trail  and  sat  down  to  wait.  Figured  they 
would  be  back  after  me,  but  when  I saw  them  coming  1 
somehow  thought  of  nothing  but  that  they  were  Indians 
and  I decided  that  I was  going  to  yell  and  whoop  and  shoot 
off  my  gun  and  make  them  think  that  there  were  a lot  of  me. 

When  they  came  up  they  had  something  to  eat  and  I tell 
you  I was  hungry.  They  also  brought  a pick  and  shovel  as 
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they  were  afraid  that  something  had  happened  to  me  and 
they  wanted  to  be  ready  to  bury  me. 

Met  old  man  Kirkland  (W.  H.  Kirkland)  while  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory  and  he  and  I had  mines  to- 
gether on  the  Hassayampa.  By  gosh,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
Indians!  If  he  heard  the  Indians  were  out  he  would  hike  for 
Prescott.  He  married  a widow  in  Tucson  and  some  people 
tell  the  story  on  him  that  he  and  his  bride  went  out  about 
fourteen  miles  to  look  for  a hay  camp,  to  cut  galleta  or 
native  grass  hay.  He  happened  to  see  a tame  Indian  and  he 
dusted  for  town.  You  see  he  was  part  Cherokee  which  may 
account  for  it. 

During  my  stay  around  Prescott  I hired  out  to  two  freigh- 
ters, a man  called  St.  James  from  St.  Louis,  and  a man  called 
Joe  Walker.  We  freighted  from  Fort  Mohave,  a point  of 
navigation  on  the  Colorado  on  the  old  Prescott  road  to 
Prescott.  We  had  three  or  four  wagons  in  a train  and  seven 
yoke  of  oxen  to  a wagon.  It  took  us  about  a month  to  make 
the  round  trip  and  we  got  forty  dollars  and  board.  Tom 
Goodwin  was  wagon  master.  There  were  lots  of  Indians 
along  the  road  but  they  did  not  bother  us  much  except  to 
run  off  our  stock.  Now  and  again  we  would  see  one  sticking 
his  head  up  behind  the  rocks  of  some  high  hill.  We  called 
them  crows,  and  one  man  would  cautiously  slip  back  and 
around  while  the  rest  of  us  went  on  with  the  teams  as  if  we 
had  seen  nothing.  By-and-by  we  would  hear  a shot  and  our 
man  would  come  back.  Of  course  the  range  was  long  and  we 
never  dared  go  up  to  see  whether  we  got  our  crow  or  not. 
Well,  it  was  their  own  fault,  they  were  waiting  for  us.  An 
Indian  is  peculiar,  if  he  can  kill  even  one  man  he  is  willing 
to  die. 

From  Prescott  I came  down  to  Yuma  and  carried  mail  for 
the  government  from  Yuma  to  Stanwick  station,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  Yuma  and  near  Gila  Bend.  Started 
from  Stanwick,  my  home  station,  about  noon  and  would 
ride  all  that  afternoon  and  all  night  except  a couple  of  hours 
and  the  next  day  until  between  three  and  four  o’clock.  Rode 
one  mule  and  had  the  mail  pack  on  another.  Had  six  mules 
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or  three  changes,  but  I myself  had  to  go  on  to  the  end. 
Could  not  give  my  mail  up  to  anybody  unless  1 was  killed. 

The  first  station  out  of  Yuma  on  the  Gila  River  was  Gila 
City,  about  twenty  miles  from  Yuma.  It  had  been  an  old 
mining  camp  and  at  one  time  the  station  was  kept  by  Andy 
Keen.  Mission  camp  was  where  the  road  turned  off  to  go 
down  into  Mexico  and  was  probably  named  because  used  by 
missionaries.  Next  was  Antelope  Peak,  named  for  some  high 
rocks.  A Mr.  Killbright  from  Virginia  kept  it  at  one  time. 
Mohawk  station  was  kept  by  a fellow  called  Williams,  who 
was  murdered  by  two  Mexicans.  Teamsters  camp  w'as  kept 
by  a man  named  Bailey,  who  later  lived  at  old  Gila  Bend, 
and  later  at  Yuma  where  he  died.  Stanwick  station  w^as 
named  for  a man  who  kept  it  when  the  Butterfield  route 
first  started.  When  I was  there  it  W'as  owned  and  kept  by  a 
man  named  Bill  Sweeny,  and  was  my  home  station. 

Burk  station  was  the  one  next  this  side  of  Stanwick  and 
one  of  the  stations  I afterward  owned.  I sold  to  a man 
named  Whistler,  who  was  murdered  by  Mexicans.  Kenyon 
station  was  started  long  before  my  time  and  after  I owned 
it  I sold  to  a man  called  Tex.  That  was  the  only  name  we 
ever  knew  for  him.  Gila  Bend  was  named  for  the  bend  in 
the  river.  It  was  kept  in  early  days  by  a man  named  Sutten. 
I met  him  while  I was  still  in  Prescott.  He  and  another 
man  took  out  a ditch  about  five  miles  from  the  station  to  do 
some  irrigating.  They  were  attacked  by  Indians  but  escaped. 
At  the  same  time  the  Indians  attacked  the  house  where  there 
was  a small  girl,  a ten-year-old  boy  and  the  hostler.  The 
hostler  crawled  under  the  bed,  but  the  boy  got  out  the  gun. 
The  Indians  threw  brush  up  against  the  door  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  place,  but  the  boy  watched  his 
chance,  and  the  first  Indian  to  try  and  come  near  the  house — 
bang! — he  shot  him  through  the  head.  The  others  then  left. 
When  the  Overland  stage  came  in  that  evening  there  were 
several  big  husky  passengers  on  board  and  they  each  gave 
the  hostler  a kick  and  it  was  said  that  he  wandered  out  into 
the  desert  and  died. 

From  Gila  Bend  it  is  forty  miles  across  the  desert  to  Mari- 
copa. A Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Carr  kept  the  place  when  I 
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knew  it  and  ran  a big  store.  It  was  the  junction  point  for 
Camp  McDowell  and  for  Ajo  and  was  a big  station.  The 
soldiers  used  to  come  down  to  meet  the  passengers  and  the 
express. 

Some  of  the  stations  were  not  much  more  than  brush  huts, 
others  two-and  three-room  adobes.  Gila  Bend  had,  I think, 
four  adobe  rooms.  Kenyon  station  where  I was  had  three 
adobe  rooms.  Stanwick  was  made  of  poles  stuck  on  end. 

I quit  carrying  mail  when  they  put  on  the  stages,  and 
bought  Kenyon  station,  a place  on  the  Gila  River  between 
Yuma  and  Maricopa,  and  named  after  some  old-timer.  It 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers.  Nothing  much 
happened  at  Kenyon  station,  but  later  I sold  it  and  bought 
Burk’s  station.  It  was  while  here  that  I got  married,  and 
that  I had  the  big  Indian  fight. 

I married  an  immigrant  girl  from  Texas.  I had  known 
her  about  a year.  Her  folks  were  camped  at  Gila  Bend  and 
were  farming.  They  went  to  California  later.  Cost  me  six 
hundred  dollars  to  get  married.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Billy  Baxter,  had  to  come  from  Maricopa  on  a mule  and  the 
Indians  were  bad,  and  he  had  to  ride  at  night,  and  the  dog- 
gone fellow  charged  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Then  there  were  other  expenses.  But  I had  plenty  of  money 
for  those  days  and  everyone  knew  it. 

After  I had  been  married  about  a year,  I left  my  young 
wife  with  her  mother  and  went  on  an  Indian  fight.  The 
Indians  had  run  off  about  two  hundred  head  of  my  cattle,  a 
few  at  a time.  For  instance,  the  herder  had  left  the  herd  one 
morning  to  get  breakfast  (we  always  had  to  keep  a man  or 
boy  with  the  herd  in  the  day  time  and  put  them  in  the  corral 
at  night);  pretty  soon  we  thought  we  heard  the  cowbells 
going  fast.  The  boy  said,  “Boss,  them  are  the  Indians  got 
your  cattle.”  By  the  time  we  got  our  horses  and  guns  they 
were  gone.  An  Indian  on  foot  can  travel  as  fast  as  any  man 
on  horseback.  We  struck  trail  and  it  was  headed  south.  The 
Mexican  line  was  about  eight  miles  away  and  we  thought  it 
was  Mexicans,  but  soon  the  trail  began  to  curve  back  and 
finally  crossed  the  Gila  River.  The  river  was  high  and  I 
wanted  to  jump  it,  but  Croump,  my  partner,  said,  “Hold 
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on  you  got  a wife,  you  had  better  let  those  damn  scoundrels 
go!”  King  Woolsey,  who  at  that  time  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  told  me  afterward  that  it  was  a good  thing  that 
I could  not  get  across  as  there  were  about  twenty  Indians 
and  they  would  have  gotten  me  sure.  _ 

The  Indians  in  those  days  were  not  very  good  with  a gun, 
because  they  had  the  old-fashioned  muzzle  loader,  and  also 
had  to  be  mighty  careful  of  the  amount  of  powder  they  used. 
They  could  not  always  get  powder. 

Well  this  stealing  of  cattle  kept  on  until  I got  tired  and 
petitioned  Camp  McDowell,  in  Verde  Valley,  for  help. 
Colonel  McCabe  came  down  with  thirty  men.  It  happened 
that  I was  in  Yuma  at  the  time  getting  provisions,  but  my 
wife  told  them  I would  be  at  home  in  a day  or  two  and  woula 
go  with  them,  so  they  waited.  Colonel  Woolsey,  George 
Lee,  old  man  Shepherd,  and  myself  went  with  them.  _ 
Woolsey  was  at  one  time  a regular  ordained  colonel  in  a 
home  guard  of  militia.  He  married  a woman  from  Agua 
Caliente.  She  had  come  from  Georgia  with  a man  named 
Nash  They  had  been  burned  out  during  the  war  by  the 
Union  soldiers.  Why,  when  our  boys  were  leaving  Phoenix 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  I wanted  her  to 
go  down  with  me  and  see  them  off  and  she  would  not  do  it 
because  she  hated  the  sight  of  a blue  coat.  Well,  she  and 
Nash  did  not  live  together  very  long.  They  say  that  any 
man  who  drinks  Agua  Caliente  water  is  liable  to  separate 
from  his  wife  or  do  most  anything. 

After  she  married  Woolsey  they  had  charge  of  Stanwiclc 
station.  Many  a time  she  has  gotten  up  at  midnight  and 
cooked  us  something  to  eat  when  we  have  come  m after 
chasing  Indians.  Woolsey  was  pretty  sharp,  but  she  was 
sharper.  She  never  let  any  bones  lay  around  her,  she  always 
put  them  to  work.  And  say,  how  she  herself  could  work. 
A number  of  years  later  Woolsey  went  to  Phoenix  and  took 
up  land.  Made  a lot  of  money.  He  died  there  of  heart 
disease  and  after  that  she  kept  a boarding  house  for  a while 
and  then  married  a man  named  Wilson. 

Shepherd  was  an  old-timer  and  had  done  service  a great 
many  times  with  the  regular  army.  He  could  track  a mos- 
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qulto,  but  he  was  getting  old  so  was  not  much  good.  He 
was  employed  by  Clymer  at  that  time  guarding  a mine. 

After  crossing  the  Gila  we  could  see  the  Indians’  smoke, 
and  four  of  the  soldiers  deserted,  guns,  horses,  and  all.  We 
went  to  Harqua  Wa  in  the  hopes  of  finding  water,  but  there 
was  none.  (Harqua  Wa  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  “some- 
times water.”)  So  we  had  to  go  to  Harqua  Hala  (“always 
water”).  The  soldiers  were  public  in  abusing  the  officers. 

To  get  to  water  we  had  to  go  up  a narrow  canyon  about 
two  blocks  wide,  with  steep  rocky  sides.  Here  we  pulled  the 
packs  off  our  animals,  ate  dinner,  and  then  thought  we  would 
take  a little  rest.  Woolsey  and  I were  asleep  under  the  hill. 
Before  anyone  realized  it  we  were  surrounded  by  at  least 
sixty  Indians  hollering  and  making  fun  of  us  and  saying, 
“Americanos  mucho  malo.”  Soon  the  bullets  began  to  fly. 

I said  to  Woolsey,  “Lie  still  and  shoot,”  but  he  answered, 
“Gosh  man,  don’t  you  know  we  are  in  the  open?  Let’s  get 
out.”  One  soldier  was  shot  and  the  Indians  were  trying  to 
get  his  gun,  but  Colonel  McCabe  with  two  six-shooters  in 
his  hands  walked  right  toward  the  rock  where  the  Indians 
were  hiding,  and  picked  up  the  gun.  Two  soldiers  declared 
they  had  the  colic  and  could  not  fight  so  lay  down  behind 
some  rocks.  Well,  I guess  we  were  whipped  that  night,  as  we 
had  to  pack  up  as  fast  as  we  could  and  get  out  of  the  canyon. 
McCabe  told  us  to  throw  our  horses  in  the  center,  and  to 
walk  behind  and  he  said,  “I’ll  kill  any  soldier  that  starts 
to  run.”  We  fought  Indians  all  the. way  and  it  was  dark 
when  we  got  out  of  the  canyon.  Only  one  soldier  was  killed. 

The  next  morning  they  asked  Woolsey  how  far  it  was  to 
water  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know.  The  nearest  water 
anyone  seemed  to  know  about  was  sixty  miles,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the  canyon  at 
Harqua  Hala.  I found  out  afterward  that  Woolsey  did 
know  where  there  was  water  about  fourteen  miles  away  but 
he  would  not  tell  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  soldiers 
would  not  fight. 

When  we  got  to  the  hill  above  the  water  we  could  see  the 
Indians  camped  at  the  spring.  They  kept  shouting  to  us  to 
come  down  that  there  was  lots  of  water.  Colonel  McCabe 
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left  us  civilians  on  top  of  the  hill  to  guard  the  packs,  and  to 
get  the  Indians  as  they  scrambled  up  the  other  side  of  the 
canyon,  then  he  and  his  men  marched  down,  firing  as  they 
went.  Several  soldiers  w^ere  killed  but  we  got  at  least  twenty 
Indians  that  I can  swear  to.  The  papers  all  said  that  I killed 
the  big  chief  but  I did  not;  Woolsey  killed  him.  He  was 
behind  some  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  canyon  from  us 
and  was  doing  considerable  damage.  I kept  shooting  at  him, 
but  was  shooting  too  high.  I though  it  was  about  a thousand 
yards,  but  Woolsey  said  it  was  only  five  hundred  and  I low- 
ered my  gun  to  change  my  sights.  Just  then  Mr.  Indian 
showed  himself  pretty  well  and  Woolsey  shot.  The  Indian 
just  went  “woof”  so  that  we  heard  him  clear  across  the 
canyon. 

We  went  to  Wickenburg  and  got  some  kegs  of  water  and 
then  started  out  to  find  more  Indians,  but  failed  and  after 
being  out  fourteen  days  the  soldiers  w'ent  back  to  Fort  Mc- 
Dow^ell  and  we  came  home. 

Later  I sold  Kenyon  station  and  bought  Burk’s  station. 
Nothing  very  important  happened  to  me  here  but  the  Indians 
were  quite  bad.  They  attacked  and  killed  my  brother-in- 
law’s  Mexican  herder,  and  near  Gila  Bend  they  ran  off  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mules  belonging  to  a freighter  named 
Sanganitte,  and  left  him  stranded  with  his  loaded  wagons. 
He  had  to  send  clear  back  to  Yuma  for  stock  to  move  his 
load. 

I stayed  at  Burk’s  station  three  or  four  years,  then  sold 
it  and  went  to  the  deserted  Oatman  Flat  station.  This  had 
been  glv'en  up  as  the  road  was  very  bad,  and  they  had  made 
a better  one  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away.  I spent  five  thousand 
dollars  fixing  up  a more  direct  road  which  would  come  by 
the  station,  made  it  a toll  road  and  also  charged  ten  cents  a 
head  for  water.  At  that  I never  got  my  money  back.  Some- 
times people  did  not  want  to  pay  and  would  ask  me  where 
my  charter  was.  I would  tell  them  that  they  had  come  over 
part  of  my  road  and  that  if  they  did  not  pay  I would  show 
them  where  my  charter  was. 

While  in  Oatman  a little  Arab  came  through  with  from 
sixteen  to  thirty  camels  which  he  had  bought  from  the  gov- 
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eminent,  cheap,  and  was  taking  to  Gila  Bend  to  pack  water 
for  the  teamsters  who  hauled  feed  from  Yuma  to  Tucson. 
He  made  one  trip  with  them  but  their  feet  got  so  sore  from 
the  hard  clay  that  when  he  got  them  back  to  Gila  Bend  he 
piled  the  pack  saddles  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
turned  the  camels  loose.  When  he  came  through  Oatman 
a few  months  later,  on  his  way  back  to  Nevada,  I said,  “Say 
what  did  you  do  with  those  camels.?”  He  answered,  “O,  I 
not  take  back,  1 not  take  back.  Devil,  they  cost  too  much,  I 
turn  them  loose.”  This  man  was  an  Arab  but  was  not  Hi 
Jolly, 

While  1 was  here  there  was  a lot  of  trouble  with  Mexicans. 
A fellow  they  called  the  Flying  Dutchman,  hauling  a load 
of  dry  goods  to  Tucson  to  start  a store,  was  murdered  at 
Antelope  Peak. 

J.  R.  Whistler  was  killed  by  a Mexican  to  whom  he  had 
given  a job  of  cleaning  out  a well.  The  man  came  into  the 
store  after  being  paid  and  asked  the  price  of  something  on 
the  shelf.  When  Whistler  turned  around  to  get  it  the  man 
shot  him  in  the  back. 

Ed.  Lumley  and  Tom  Childs  were  fed  strychnine  by  their 
cook  at  Gila  Bend  who  wanted  the  seven  hundred  dollars 
they  were  sending  to  my  brother-in-law  to  buy  his  station. 
Childs  knew  what  was  the  matter  when  their  muscles  began 
to  jerk  and  they  swallowed  all  the  oil  out  of  the  sardine  cans. 
This  made  them  throw  up  the  poison.  Later  Ed.  Lumley 
was  killed  by  two  Mexicans,  after  being  stabbed  twenty-one 
times  to  make  him  tell  where  he  hid  his  money.  As  he  had 
no  money  he  could  not  tell.  The  murderers  walked  two 
miles  in  the  Colorado  River  to  cover  up  their  tracks  but 
their  dog  followed  them  on  the  bank.  One  of  the  men  was 
caught. 

Lumley  was  a big,  powerful  fellow.  The  Mexicans  were 
just  traveling  from  Salt  River  toward  ^ uma.  They  camped 
for  nearly  a whole  day  there  at  Canvon  station.  In  the 
evening  Lumley  went  to  get  the  eggs  out  of  the  hen  house. 
While  he  was  getting  the  eggs  the  Mexicans  slipped  up  and 
hit  him  across  the  back  of  his  head,  knocked  him  down  and 
tied  both  hands  around  a mesquite  bush  and  stabbed  him 
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twenty-one  times  with  a butcher  knife  to  make  him  tell 
where  his  money  was.  No  one  knows  if  they  got  money,  but 
they  walked  down  the  river  a half  mile,  no  tracks,  but  people 
followed  their  dog.  They  crossed  the  Colorado  at  Yuma, 
got  beyond  Yuma  and  the  sheriff  of  Yuma  got  after  them 
and  caught  one.  He  told  two  California  boys  that  one  had 
gotten  away  and  had  a dog  and  if  they  could  catch  him  he 
(the  sheriff)  would  give  them  five  hundred  dollars.  So  the 
California  boys  followed  them  up  through  the  sage  brush 
and  shot  at  the  man  with  a shot  gun  and  wounded  him  but 
did  not  get  him  that  evening.  So  followed  up  next  morning 
and  took  the  station  keeper  called  Haunts  (he  kept  the 
Alamo  station).  They  saw  blood  and  tracked  it  through 
arrowweed.  The  boys  stood  above  on  the  bank  so  that  they 
could  see  through  the  brush.  They  were  on  horseback  but 
Haunts  could  not  see  into  the  brush.  He  started  in  to  get 
him  but  the  Mexican  came  at  him  with  a knife  a foot  long. 
The  boys  saw  what  was  up  so  shot  from  the  bank  above  and 
then  had  to  kill  the  dog  to  get  to  the  dead  Mexican.  They 
got  the  butcher  knife  with  which  they  had  stabbed  Ed. 
Lumley.  The  boys  came  back  to  Yuma  and  got  their  reward. 
Maricopa  Sheriff  Hayse  came  down  to  Yuma  and  got  the 
other  Mexican.  Sheriff  Hayse  and  Rowell,  attorney  from 
Yuma,  who  was  attorney  for  the  prisoner  and  was  traveling 
with  the  sheriff,  were  taking  the  Mexican  prisoner  toward 
Phoenix  but  when  they  got  to  Canyon  station  the  stage  was 
stopped  by  a mob  and  the  prisoner  taken  away  from  the 
sheriff. 

Sheriff  and  party  got  off  the  stage  before  it  got  to  the 
station  and  walked  around  the  station.  Ihe  mob  followed 
the  stage  out  of  the  station,  as  way-bill  had  passenger  listed. 
Driver  did  not  want  to  tell  but  stage  agent  happened  to  be 
there  and  made  the  driver  come  to  time.  Crowd  told  the 
driver  to  go  slow  and  they  followed  for  one  mile  or  so.  Mob 
said,  “Halt!”  three  times  to  sheriff  then  threw  guns  down. 
Mob  said,  “Turn  that  prisoner  over.”  He  was  turned  over 
to  the  crowd;  they  made  the  sheriff  take  his  shackles  off  and 
then  said,  “You  go  on  and  take  the  shackles,  we  do  not  need 
them  around  here.”  So  the  sheriff  went  on.  The  mob  took 
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the  Mexican  back  to  Canyon  station  within  sight  of  the  hen- 
house and  hung  him  to  a mesqu.te  tree  and  buned  h.m  like 

'"^LTsvl^after'Oatman  station,  about  the  time  Tombstone 
ooened  I went  out  to  the  Dragoon  Mountains  in  what  was 
later  Cochise  County.  Looked  around  for  three  J 
days  hunting  for  a place  where  there  was  permanent  wa  er 
so  as  to  start  a cattle  ranch.  Brought  about  eighty  head  with 
me  which  I had  bought  in  Yuma,  bound  a ^‘'h 

of  sycamore  trees,  which  is  a good  sign  of  water  about  five 
miles  from  where  Dragoon  station  is  now,  on  the  west  slope 

of  the  Dragoon  Mountains.  . 

Of  course  I had  been  to  Old  Dragoon  station  before, 
when  coming  to  this  country  over  the  Butterfield 
that  time  it  was  more  or  less  fortified  by  an  old  stone  corml, 
with  the  stables  on  one  side  and  the  house  fp™mg  the  op- 
posite side  and  having  no  openings  except  ° Xir 
There  has  been  a question  of  late  as  to  where  they  g 
water  as  there  is  no  spring  nearer  than  two  JYS 

probably  had  a well  which  the  Indians  ® .YuSt  to 

up  as  they  often  do,  for  the  savages  were  too  bad  to  trust 
a spring  wo  miles  away,  and  besides  they  had  ftom 
to  six  horses  to  water.  There  has  been  much  d’Sg'PS  done 
around  the  old  station  as  there  are  several  ^ Y"" 

treasure.  One  story  says  that  a Mexican  named  1 edro  k.  led 
some  one  or  robbed  a stage  or  something  and  got  a lot  of 
money  which  he  buried  before  he,  h-mself,  was  sho  . The 
other  story  says  that  some  Indians  attacked  Colonel  Stone 
and  two  soldiers  this  side  of  Apache  Pass  as  they  were  bring- 
ing four  mules  packed  with  bullion  through  from  Silver 
Ckv  I knew  Stone,  met  him  at  the  time  he  was  bringing 
his  mill  through  Mexico  from  the  Gulf  to  set  up  at  his 
mine  near  Silver  City.  A Mexican  once  to  d me  that  he  was 
up  around  San  Carlos,  and  an  Indian  told  him  about  the 
murder,  and  said  that  the  stone  w-as  very  heavy  and  very 
bright,  and  they  did  not  carry  it  far.  The  Mexicans  went 
hunting  for  it  many  time  but  never  found  it. 

Well  my  wife  and  five  children  and  myselt  settled  at  the 
ranch.  These  were  tough  times.  The  rustlers  were  bad.  At 
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a ranch  near  mine  where  they  ranched  out  horses  (kept 
other  people’s  horses  for  them)  there  were  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  horses  stolen— -not  all  at  one  time  however.  I 
had  a fine  colt  I had  put  there  for  safe  keeping  and  that  was 
taken. 

I knew  Curly  Bill.  You  know  he  was  tried  for  killing 
an  officer  and  got  off  because  he  said  he  had  a trigger  on  his 
pistol  and  that  when  the  officer  tried  to  disarm  him  the  thing 
went  off.  The  father  of  the  officer  took  it  very  hard.  After 
the  shooting,  Curly  Bill’s  gang  immediately  scattered  but 
one  of  them  was  overtaken  and  killed  near  Willcox.  No 
one  ever  knew  who  did  it  but  the  supposition  is  that  the 
father  could  tell  something  about  it. 

I was  on  the  jury  that  convicted  Frank  Lesley  for  the 
killing  of  Jim  Neal.  We  sent  him  up  for  ninety-nine  years 
but  they  let  him  out  after  serving  eight  years  because  he 
turned  preacher  and  also  helped  to  stop  a riot. 

Whenever  my  wife  would  scent  trouble  and  I was  not  at 
home  she  would  take  the  children  and  hide  in  the  canyon. 
She  always  took  a pistol  with  her  and  she  could  shoot  it  too. 
Though  the  Indians  were  bad  in  the  country  we  never  hap- 
pened to  be  troubled.  Once  when  my  nephew  and  myself 
were  bringing  in  a load  of  groceries  from  Benson,  we  saw 
and  Indian  signal  fire  on  the  mountains  not  over  two  miles 
from  the  house.  We  got  home  as  quickly  as  we  could  for 
the  wife  was  there  alone  with  the  children,  but  nothing 
happened. 

The  few  cattle  we  had  along  in  the  beginning  did  not 
support  us,  especially  as  the  children  got  older  and  my  wife 
and  they  had  to  spend  the  winters  in  Tombstone  so  that  they 
could  go  to  school,  and  I used  to  make  extra  money  by 
hauling  wood  to  the  mines. 

The  Indians  did  at  different  times  drive  off  my  cattle,  and 
once  I put  in  a claim  to  the  government  for  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  for  the  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  head 
that  had  been  stolen.  Went  back  to  Washington  with  my 
daughter,  Clara,  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
to  attend  to  it.  They  told  me  I needed  one  more  witness  and 
as  I did  not  have  him  I lost  my  case. 
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As  Told  by  the  Pioneers 

SANTIAGO  WARD 

(Reminiscences  as  told  to  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Kitt,  March 
12,  1934) 

1 was  born  at  Sonoita  near  Patagonia  July  25,  1860.  My 
father  was  John  Ward,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  my 
mother  was  Jesusa  Martinez.  1 know  very  little  of  my  father 

as  he  died  when  I was  five.  _ . 

My  mother  was  a Mexican,  born  in  Santa  Cruz,  Mexico. 
She  had  been  married  before  to  a man  named  Tellez.  He 
was  a very  light  Mexican  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  and 
they  had  two  children,  Felix  and  Theloro.  These  children 
were  taken  into  my  father’s  family,  and  always  went  by  the 
name  of  Ward. 

As  1 said  he  was  my  half  brother,  the  son  of  my  mother 
and  Mr.  Tellez  and  was  gray  eyed  and  brown  haired  like 
his  father.  He  was  raised  with  us  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Ward.  When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  and  we  were 
living  at  Sonoita  he  was  stolen  by  Apaches  and  never  came 
back.  A posse  of  men  went  after  the  Indians  but  they  divided 
in  three  groups.  One  group  took  my  brother,  a second  took 
the  cattle  they  had  stolen  from  the  ranch  and  elsewhere  and 
the  other  group  just  kept  foraging.  Of  course  they  decoyed 
the  men  into  taking  the  wrong  trail.^ 

Father  and  mother  both  died  thinking  that  brother  had 
been  killed.  But  years  later  a friend  of^the  family  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  my  brother  at  San  Carlos;  that  he  had 
grown  up  as  an  Indian  and  was  an  interpreter  for  the  govern- 
ment. So  I went  up  to  San  Carlos  to  see  him.  That  was  m 
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I 1881.  I did  not  know  him  at  first  but  he  looked  very  much 

1 like  his  sister,  fair  with  grayish  eyes.  They  called  him  Micky 

Free.  I do  not  know  why. 

! I tried  to  get  him  to  come  home  and  see  the  family  but 

he  never  would  do  it,  always  made  some  excuse.  He  wanted 
me  to  stay  with  him  and  he  got  me  work  and  I stayed  with 

i the  government  a year.  Micky  and  I went  down  to  the  San 

Bernardino  ranch  on  the  border  with  forty  wagons  drawn 
by  mules  and  along  with  five  companies  of  soldiers  to  help 
bring  the  Indians  from  the  Sierra  Madres  to  the  reservation. 
We  carried  provisions  for  them  all  and  Micky'  w'ent  among 
them  to  interpret.  We  were  all  under  Capt.  Crawford  and 
Lt.  Davis. 

Note;  The  capture  by  San  Carlos  Apaches  of  Felix  Ward  (Micky  Free) 
and  the  subsequent  wrongful  arrest  of  Cochise,  chief  of  the  Chincahua 
Apaches,  caused  a bloody  Indian  war  that  lasted  some  twelve  years._ 
Chas.  T.  Connell  and  other  writers  say  that  the  noted  scout  “Micky 
Free”  was  a half-breed  Indian,  son  of  one  Jesusa  Salvador,  who  as  a 
young  girl  was  captured  by  Pinal  Apaches  and  who  escaped  in  1 85  5. 
Mr.  Ward  denies  this. 


D.  E.  ADAMS,  Central 
(Reminiscences,  March  19,  1934) 

I left  Utah  February  2,  1876,  in  a company  of  two 
hundred  families  called  by  President  Brigham  Young  to  go 
and  colonize  Arizona.  We  strung  out  in  companies  of  ten 
in  order  to  get  water  as  some  watering  places  were  small  and 
water  scarce.  1 landed  in  a place,  now  Joseph  City  (March 
9,  1876),  the  only  place  of  four  that  is  now  known,  about 
three  miles  below  Holbrook,  but  now  some  few  miles  farther 
down  the  Little  Colorado  River.  Opposite  Allen’s  camp 
(now  St.  Joseph)  was  Lake’s  camp  and  twenty-five  miles 
farther  was  Lot  Smith’s  camp  and  opposite  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  was  Ballenger’s  camp,  about  one  mile  below 
Winslow.  There  were  about  fifty  fam.ilies_  in  each  settle- 
ment. We  built  dams,  made  canals  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
broke  land,  planted,  and  irrigated j but  of  no  use,  as  high 
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water  tbok  the  dams  out.  We  raised  nothing  and  ran  out  of 
provisions  and  had  to  go  into  our  soap  grease  for  bacon  rinds 
to  season  our  beans.  That  and  bread  were  all  we  had  Mt.  1 he 
entire  northern  part  of  the  territory  then  was  Yavapai 
County.  So  that  pretty  well  broke  up  the  settlement  of  the 
Little  Colorado  River.  The  people  then  scattered  to  difter- 
ent  parts,  some  at  Mesa  that  1 knew. 

While  on  the  Little  Colorado,  Alfred  Cluff  and  1 built 
the  first  dwelling  house,  and  of  course  we  needed  furniture 
so  Alfred  hitched  up  his  horses  and 
about  sixty  miles  away  for  a saw  log.  He  found 
ranch  and  made  a bargain  to  rent  it  of  C.  E.  Cooley,  he  being 
the  only  owner,  with  two  Apache  squaws  as  wives.  He  go 
back  with  a nice  saw  log  and  he  and  I sawed  it  up  with  a whip 
saw  by  digging  a pit,  one  standing  m the  pit  to  pull  the  sa 
down"ancf"he%the;on  top  to  pull  it  up.  So  we  soon  had 
our  houses  furnished.  The  houses  were  made  out  of  crooked 
cottonwood  logs  and  the  floors  made  out  of  smooth  sand^- 
stone  quarried  out  of  the  ledges  about  four  inches  thick 
making  four  for  each  house  which  was  ten  by  twelve  feet 
in  size  with  dirt  roof. 

Well  Mr.  Cluff  told  me  about  the  ranch  and  asked  me  to 
go  with  him  as  a partner,  so  being  tired  of  our  style  of  liv- 
ing as  one  family,  all  eating  at  one  table  and  very  little  on 
it  I accepted.  So  we  hitched  up  our  teams  and  went.  Cooley 
was  to  furnish  teams  but  we  found  nothing  but  long-horned, 
Texas  oxen,  Mexican  broke — you  had  to  be  on  each  side  ot 
the  road  to  keep  them  in  it.  Well  I yoked  a pair  and  hitched 
on  my  plow  and  the  first  thing  one  of  them  did  was  to  lie 
down  and  sulk.  I got  a club  and  went  to  work  on  the  ox,  but 
I could  not  get  him  up.  Out  came  Mr.  Cooley  and  I expect- 
ed to  get  a bawling  out  for  beating  the  ox,  but  he  took  the 
club  broke  it  on  the  ox’s  head  and  went  to  work  with  the 
short  club  and  in  the  fight  he  struck  his  hand  on  the  horn 
and  started  off  for  the  doctor.  I said,  “Here,  I can  t plow 
with  this  team.”  “Why?”  asked  he.  So  I said,  l ean  t make 
them  keep  the  furrow.”  So  he  said,  “Let  ’em  go,  it  all  has  to 
be  plowed  anyway.” 
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Cluff  and  I were  the  first  to  take  white  families  into  that 
part  of  the  forest.  My  son,  Lind,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  on  Showlow.  Our  midwife  was  an  Apache  squaw,  Mrs. 
Cooley,  and  as  it  was  a critical  case  my  wife,  Caroline,  would 
have  died  without  her  aid.  My  wife  was  eventually  the 
mother  of  thirteen  children.  Twelve  of  the  lot  lived  to  be 
grown,  all  good  citizens  of  Arizona. 

We  planted  one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  corn.  Had  to  send 
a team  to  Utah  for  seed  and  raised  a good  crop  which  was 
used  at  Fort  Apache,  there  being  four  companies  of  soldiers 
there  at  the  time  with  Major  Oglesby  in  command.  While 
at  Showlow  we  explored  the  country  and  found  a nice  little 
valley  six  miles  southwest  of  Showlow.^ 

So  we  laid  claims  and  the  year  1877  moved  on  our  claims. 
The  land  having  been  surveyed,  we  found  our  corners  and 
took  our  claims  accordingly.  Mr.  Cooley  tried  to  discourage 
us  in  many  ways  inasmuch  as  one  young  buck  Indian  came 
and  threatened  to  kill  us  and  burn  our  houses  but  we  thought 
he  had  been  sent  there  by  some  one  and  did  not  go  at  that 
time.  We  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians  and  some 
of  them  camped  near  by  and  we  would  feed  them.  I had 
accumulated  one  hundred  head  of  cows  and  would  give 
them  a beef  occasionally  and  my  stock  was  perfectly  safe. 
So  when  Cooley  found  out  we  would  not  go  and  we  raised 
good  crops  he  sprung  the  question  of  us  being  on  the  Indian 
reservation,  saying  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  the  north 
line  to  be  on  the  watershed  between  the  Little  Colorado  and 
the  Gila.  So  we  sent  two  men,  namely,  Alfred  Cluff  and 
Joseph  Frisby,  to  the  Indian  agent,  Mr.  Hart,  he  being  the 
best  and  highest  authority  in  Indian  affairs.  He  furnished 
us  with  a blueprint  map  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian 
Reserv^ation  which  showed  the  White  Mountain  Peak  to  be 

' Cooley  went  there  to  loc.ite  the  place  and  another  man  [Marion  Clark, 
according  to  Barnesl  at  the  same  time  so  they  decided  to  play  a game 
of  Seven  Up  to  see  which  took  the  ranch.  They  played  until  they 
werc  five  points  each  and  it  was  Cooley’s  beg.  The  cards  were  dealt 
and  Cooley  stood  his  hand  and  had  the  ace  of  trumps  and  showed  it  to 
the  other  man  and  he  says,  “Show  low  and  go  out.  ’ So  they  named 
it  Showlow. 
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the  northeast  corner  containing  fifty  miles  square  running 
west  and  south,  showing  the  place  Forestdale  to  be  about 
six  miles  north  of  the  line. 

Cooley  was  a very  influential  man  with  both  Indians  and 
officers  at  Fort  Apache,  also  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
Crook,  having  served  as  his  interpreter  during  the  subduing 
of  the  Apache  tribe.  I did  not  hear  much  of  Crook  only  as 
mentioned  by  Cooley.  He  was  probably  absent  from  Ari- 
zona during  our  first  years  of  settlement  but  he  came  back 
and  we  had  a flourishing  colony  of  about  fifty  families  and 
still  coming.  I suppose  Cooley  put  the  w'atershed  question 
up  to  him  for  it  was  not  long  until  there  were  one  or  more 
companies  of  soldiers  at  work  scalping  trees,  building  stone 
monuments,  and  putting  up  signs,  “White  Mountain  Indian 
Reservation,”  which  established  the  line  about  six  miles 
north  of  us.  This  was  not  only  an  injustice  to  us  but  also  to 
Arizona,  the  reservation  being  fifty  miles  east  and  west.  In 
adding  twelve  miles  on  the  north  it  would  add  approximately 
six  hundred  square  miles  to  the  reservation  which  seemed 
not  necessary  for  the  Indians.  Indian  agents  were  changed, 
maps  disappeared  so  it  was  hard  for  Senator  Ashhurst  to  get 
all  evidence  in  our  case  that  he  so  ably  fought  for  remunera- 
tion of  losses  we  sustained  in  being  ordered  off  by  the  new 
agent.  Tiffany.  Mine  was  one  of  only  two  families  left 
there.  The  letter  I got  stated,  “if  you  do  not  move  you  will 
be  moved  at  your  own  expense”  so  we  left  and  started  in  at 
a place  now  know  as  Linden,  the  name  being  after  that  of 
my  son  born  at  Showlow.  We  got  the  first  post  office  and 
public  school  there. 

I have  gone  through  all  the  dangers  of  lawless  Indians 
and  had  many  narrow  escapes,  from  the  Apache  Kid  and  also 
from  Victoria  Geronimo  and  a few  of  the  Forestdale  Indians 
who  got  off  the  reservation  and  wounded  a plum-colored 
saddle  horse  near  Taylor  which  we  tracked  and  followed 
to  the  reservation,  where  they  shot  and  killed  Nathan 
Robison. 

I have  seen  Indians  fight  among  themselves,  always  to 
kill;  one  fight  took  place  within  a hundred  yards  of  where 
I was  living  on  the  Ellsworth  ranch,  one  mile  south  of  Show- 
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low.  Two  Indian  chiefs  were  playing  cards,  drunk  on  tiswin, 
and  got  to  fighting  by  pulling  hair,  pounding  each  other  on 
the  head  with  rocks,  and  then  both  ran  for  their  tepees,  each 
having  Winchester  rifles,  stepping  out  in  plain  sight,  each 
shot  at  the  same  time,  both  shot  in  the  center  of  the  breast — 
Petone,  a commissioned  chief  was  killed  instantly,  the  other, 
Alchusay,  recovered.  Then  the  near  friends  took  sides  and 
had  a free-for-all  fight,  with  others  killed  and  wounded.  At 
the  time  there  were  six  men  living  on  the  ranch  all  of  whom 
w'ere  out  turkey  hunting  and  had  taken  different  routes.  I 
was  alone;  it  was  snowing  and  I heard  the  shooting  and 
thought  all  of  the  boys  had  got  together  and  were  shooting 
at  a drove  of  turkeys.  If  so,  I was  lost  as  the  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  the  direction  of  home  which  I knew  could  not 
be,  so  I made  for  the  shooting.  It  ceased  before  I got  there 
but  I kept  my  course,  going  through  a cedar  and  brush  thicket 
and  the  clearing  into  the  Indian  camp.  There  I saw  an 
awful  sight,  dead  and  wounded  lying  on  the  ground,  men, 
the  victorious,  sitting  on  the  hillside  with  guns  between  their 
knees  and  women  crying.  I hesitated,  stopped  for  a second, 
and  thought  of  going  back,  but  at  second  thought  decided 
they  could  see  me  anyway  and  if  they  wanted  to  kill  me 
they  could  do  so  easily.  Since  it  was  on  my  way  home  I 
walked  right  through  the  camp  and  no  one  said  a word  to 
me.  I saw  where  .the  fight  started  by  the  black  hair  on  the 
ground,  it  looked  like  someone  had  been  reaching  mules. 
I went  home  and  was  glad  to  know  none  of  our  men  were 
hurt  although  badly  scared.  One  of  them  came  rushing  in 
the  house,  knife  in  one  hand  and  gun  in  the  other,  and 
looked  under  the  beds  and  rushed  out  without  saying  a 
word,  so  I was  told.  I got  help  and  brought  old  Pedro,  the 
peace  chief,  who  was  lying  on  his  back  with  two  bullet  holes 
through  his  knee,  to  the  house  and  cared  for  him  the  best  we 
could  and  sent  word  to  Fort  Apache.  They  sent  an  ambu- 
lance and  put  him  in  the  hospital  but  I never  heard  nor  saw 
anything  more  of  him. 
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The  Last  Frontier 


SAM  M.  BOODA,  82;  d Pres- 
cott June  5;  to  Yavapai  Co.  1889. 

LEWIS  BRADSHAW,  75;  d 
Yuma  (Roll)  July  20. 

HARRY  C.  CLIFFORD,  80;  d 
SafFord,  Aug.  16;  b England;  to 
Uwh  1864;  to  St.  David,  Ariz. 
1880;  farmer,  rancher  and  freigh- 
ter; bur.  SafFord. 

MRS.  CHARLOTl'E  ANN 
CONARD,  84;  d Prescott  May  12; 
b Marysville,  Calif.;  to  Prescott 
1886;  bur.  Prescott. 

MRS.  APOLONIA  CORRALES 
DE  FEFJX,  108;  d Tucson  June 
9;  b Tucson;  bur.  Tucson. 

OLIVER  N.  CRESSWELL.  82; 
d San  Diego,  Calif.,  June  13;  b 
Tenn.;  to  Gila  Co.,  Ariz.,  1885  ; 
Gila  Co.  undersherifF,  elk.  dist. 
court;  store  mgr.  Ft.  Thomas 
Bowie;  state  inspr.  wts.-mcasures 
(first  appointee);  cremation. 

HUI.BERT  B.  CROUCH.  84; 
d Pasadena,  Calif.,  May  9;  b 
Oswego,  N.  Y. ; to  Prescott,  Ariz. 
1875  ; miner. 

HERMAN  DlItTZMAN,  82;  d 
St.  Johns  June  27;  to  Ariz.  1895; 
bur.  Flagstaff. 


MRS.  MARGARET  FOLEY, 
83;  d Ashfork,  June  22;  b New 
York;  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  1881. 

A.  M.  GILDEA,  82;  d Tomb- 
stone, Aug.  9;  to  Southwest  as 
youth,  Indian  fighter,  pal  of  Billy 
the  Kid;  b San  Antonio,  Tex.;  bur. 
Bisbee. 

STEPHEN  W.  HIGLEY,  78; 
d Woodward,  Okla.,  July  26;  b 
Ohio;  to  northern  Ariz.  1891; 
railroad  builder,  newspaper  owner; 
bur.  Woodward. 

MRS.  ELLA  D.  HILL,  80;  d 
Phoenix,  July  24;  b Wise.;  to 
Jerome,  Ariz.  1885. 

JOE  HOLMAN,  80;  b Topock, 
July  20;  b Marquette  Co.  Mich.; 
to  Ariz.  1885  ; miner,  rancher. 

E.  JOSEPH  JOHNSON,  82;  d 
Prescott,  June  13;  b Ala.;  to  Ariz. 
1882;  stationary  engr.,  jeweler. 

DAN.  P.  JONES,  80;  d Mesa, 
July  29;  b Fainiew,  Utah;  to 
Lehigh,  Ariz.  1877;  served  six 
Ariz.  legislatures;  Latter  Day 
Saints  church  leader;  justice  of 
peace;  bur.  Mesa. 

WILLIAM  ROBERT  JONES, 
86;  d Prescott,  June  18;  b Clark 
Co.,  Ark.;  to  Clifton,  Ariz.  1890; 
Civil  War  vet.,  rancher;  bur. 
Prescott. 

HENRY  A.  KENDALL,  75;  d 
Senator,  July  25;  b Dodge  Co., 
Minn.;  carpenter,  rancher,  miner; 
bur.  Glendale,  Ariz. 

A.  H.  KENT,  77;  d Arcadia, 
Calif.,  June  12;  to  Yuma,  Ariz. 
1901;  farmer,  rancher,  Yuma  Co. 
supervisor. 
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HENRY  LINES,  89;  d Pima, 
July  14;  b Birmingham,  Eng.;  to 
Pima,  Ariz.  1881;  bur.  Pima. 

THOMAS  ALEXANDER 
LOCKETT,  96;  d Ash  Fork,  May 
7;  b Nashville,  Tenn.;  to  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.  in  seventies;  Civil  War  vet.; 
bur.  Williams. 

EDWARD  I.  LONG,  81;  d 
Buckeye,  July  21;  to  Mayer  dist. 
early  eighties;  Mason;  bur.  Pres- 
cott. 

LEVI  H.  MANNING,  71;  d 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  Aug  1;  b 
Halifax  Co.,  N.  ].;  to  Tucson, 
Ariz.  1884;  news  reporter,  miner, 
engineer,  rancher,  Tucson  mayor; 
bur.  Tucson. 

JAMES  MILLER,  95;  d Pres- 
cott, June  13;  Indian  scout  of  pio- 
neer days. 

SEVERIN  MONSEN,  82;  d 
Piescott,  July  27;  b Bergen,  Nor- 
w.ay;  to  Ariz.  1888;  railroad  work- 
er. 

MRS.  DELFINA  ORTIS,  80; 
d Tucson,  July  1;  b Tucson;  bur. 
Tucson.  ' 

MICHAEL  W.  ROBINSON, 
86;  d Prescott,  July  18;  b Ireland; 
to  Phoenix  1885  ; farmer,  home- 
steader; I.  O.  O.  F.;  bur.  Willi.ams. 

ALFRED  RUIZ,  85;  d Concho, 
June  1 0 ; res.  St.  Johns  many  years, 
Apache  county  attorney,  probate 
judge,  recorder. 

FILOMENO  SANTA  CRUZ, 
84;  d Tucson,  June  22;  b Tucson; 
early  day  Indian  tighter,  peace 
officer;  bur.  Tucson. 


ANDREW  SCOTT,  81;  d 
Duncan,  June  4;  to  Ariz.  1895  ; 
railroad  contr.  of  early  day,  cattle 
rancher;  Mason;  bur.  Duncan. 

MATHEW  F.  SHAW,  76;  d 
Tucson,  June  23;  b Sampson  Co., 

N.  C.;  to  Ariz.  1881;  pioneer  peace 
officer,  miner,  cattle  rancher,  one 
time  warden  at  territorial  prison  in 
Yuma;  bur.  Tucson. 

ANSON  SMITH,  75;  d King- 
man,  June  19;  b Hornell,  N.  Y.;  to 
southern  Ariz.  1879;  1882-1935 
publisher  IVIohave  Co.  Miner;  Elk, 
mcmb.  Ariz.  legislature  two  terms; 
bur.  Kingman. 

MRS.  J.  W.  STEWART,  85;  d 
Prescott,  Aug.  1 ; b Grass  Valley, 
Calif.;  to  Ariz.  1 855  ; pioneer  cow- 
man’s wife — immortalized  as  wife 
of  the  “Dean”  in  Harold  Bell 
Wright’s  “When  a Man’s  a Man”; 
bur.  Prescott. 

JOSEPH  THORBECK,  83;  d 
Los  Angeles,  Aug.  1 1 ; b Hannover, 
Ger.;  to  Ariz.  1871;  baker;  bur. 
Los  Angeles. 

WARREN  M.  TENNEY,  75; 
d Alpine,  June  21;  to  Ariz.  1886; 
owner  Arizona’s  first  sawmill. 

DR.  ROBERT  M.  TAFEL,  77; 
d Williams,  July  3;  b Pittsburgh, 
Penn.;  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  1890; 
practicing  phvsician;  bur.  Phoenix. 

CHARLES  R.  VAN  MARTER, 
75;  d Kingman,  Aug.  8;  b Blue 
Tent,  Calif.;  to  Ariz.  In  nineties; 
Mohave  Co.  engineer,  cobbler, 
funeral  director;  Odd  Fellow,  Elk, 
Moose,  Redman;  bur.  Kingman. 
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JAMES  HENRY  WELLS,  90; 
d Dimcan,  July  12;  b Indiana;  to 
Ariz.  in  sixties,  bur.  Duncan. 

MRS.  ROSA  M.  B.AZAN,  64; 
d Holbrook,  July  15;  to  Ariz. 
1871. 

MRS.  BESSIE  HATZ  BORK, 
56;  d Prescott,  July  4;  b Prescott, 

1879. 

MRS.  LUCY  BOYLE,  74;  d 
Prescott,  May  26;  to  Ariz.  1883. 

VALENTINE  BRILLI,  68;  d 
Prescott,  Aug.  22;  to  Ariz.  1893. 

BENJ.  BROWN,  JR.,  51;  d 
St.  Johns,  July  14;  to  .-\riz.  1884. 

CARLOS  CARRIZOZA,  72;  d 
Globe,  Aug.  15;  to  Ariz.  1882. 

BENJ.  ].  CLUFF,  55;  d Cent- 
ral, Julv  23;  to  Ariz.  1880. 

,MRS.  BARBARA  ANN 
CURRY;  d Aug.  18. 

W.  N.  R.  DELBRIDGE,  68;  d 
Bisbee,  Aug.  4;  to  Ariz.  1903. 

MRS.  CARRIE  ECKERT,  74; 
d Prescott,  July  26;  to  Ariz.  1900. 

FRANK  FISHER,  70;  d Wick- 
er.burg,  Julv  18;  to  Ariz.  1898. 

WILLIAM  FITZGERALD,  72; 
d Casa  Grande,  Aug.  10;  to  Ariz. 

1880. 

ALBERTO  GALLEGOS,  63 ; d 
Globe,  Julv  17;  to  Ariz.  1872. 

JOSEPH  GOODMAN,  60;  d 
St.  David,  June  17;  to  Ariz.  1882. 

JOHN  HANCOCK;  d Wins- 
low, June  18;  to  Ariz.  1880. 

E.  E.  HEADLAND,  75;  d 
Williams,  May  16;  to  Ariz.  1879. 

D.AVID  L.  HUGHES,  60;  d 
I'ucson,  July  24;  to  .Ariz.  1875. 

L.  C.  JOLLY,  73;  d Clarkd.ale, 
.Aug.  5;  to  Ariz.  1892. 

A.  M.  KEMPTON,  67 ; d .Aug. 
18;  to  Ariz.  1880. 

TONY  L.AGUN.A,  64;  d Signal, 
June  1 1 ; to  .Ariz.  1871 . 


.MRS.  JOHN  MALONEY;  d 
Tucson,  .Aug.  12;  to  .Ariz.  1895. 

ALONZO  J.  MERRELL,  73; 
d Showlow,  Aug.  20;  to  Ariz. 

1881. 

W.  J.  PENTLAND,  60;  d June 
8;  to  Ariz.  1882. 

ELMER  M.  PLUMB,  55;  d 
St.  Johns,  Julv  8;  to  .Ariz.  1880. 

MARGARITO  A.  R.AMIREZ; 
d Florence,  July  29. 

OBED  R.ATBITS,  95 ; d Miami, 
fuly;  b in  .Ariz. 

'MRS.  FLORENCE  E. 
RUNDLE,  66;  d Bisbee,  .Aug.  14; 
to  .Ariz.  1883. 

NICK  SCKROEDER,  69;  d 
Prescott,  .Aug.  4;  to  .Ariz.  1880. 

ED  SHUMAd'E,  70;  d Phoenix, 
.Aug.  23;  to  Ariz.  1889. 

GEORGE  W.  SHIRLEY,  76; 
d Globe,  Aug.  29;  to  .Ariz.  1880. 

.ARTHUR  H.  SLAUGHTER, 

5 5 ; d Clifton,  Aug.  17. 

MRS.  SALLY  SMITH,  71;  d 
Prescott,  June  23;  to  Ariz.  1882. 

MRS.  S.  C.  SORENSON,  69; 
d Mesa,  June;  to  Ariz.  1880. 

A.  J.  STONER,  65;  d Phoeni.x, 
Julv  12;  to  Ariz.  1888. 

b.AWD  Z.AMOR.A,  70;  d Con- 
cho, June  26;  b in  .Ariz.  1865. 

J.  E.  TANNENHILL,  74;  d 
Phoenix,  Aug.  23;  to  Ariz.  1882. 

WOO  QUANG  TUNG,  74;  d 
Williams,  May;  to  Ariz.  1885. 

CHARLES  T.  WALTERS;  d 
Phoenix,  June. 

MRS.  SUS.AN  W.ATTS,  67;  d 
Date  Creek,  May  24. 

ED.  G.  WEIL,  64;  d Prescott, 
.Aug.  5;  to  Ariz.  1899. 

W.  J.  YOUNG,  JR. ; d Tucson, 
M.iy  31. 

MRS.  lULlA  F.  ZECKEN- 
DORF,  about  80;  d Tucson,  July; 
to  .Ariz.  1875. 


History  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

By  John  Walton  Caughey.  (Los 
Angeles:  Privately  published  by 
the  Author.  1933.)  429  pp. 
$4.50. 

This  book  is  a very  readable  at- 
tempt “to  relate  the  history  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America.”  The  author  has  not 
quite  succeeded  in  doing  this; 
Central  America,  for  example,  is 
not  included.  Nor  h.as  he  succeed- 
ed in  entirely  eliminating  sectional 
treatment.  The  reader  is  still  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  relat- 
ing the  history  of  California  with 
that  of  the  Northwest. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  should  be 
much  welcomed  by  the  general 
reader.  The  book  reads  as  easily  as 
a novel.  One  is  seldom  bored  by 
uninteresting  details,  and  the  un- 
folding of  the  story  is  not  held  up 
by  descriptions  which  may  be  im- 
portant to  the  specialist,  but  are 
simply  annoying  to  others.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  field,  this  book  is  in- 
vrduable. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Maya, 
.Aztec,  Southwest  and  Northwest 
Indians  are  calculated  to  give  the 
reader  just  the  Information  he 
wants.  The  story  of  the  Spanish 


period  is  more  detailed,  yet  nothing 
is  included  which  detracts  from  the 
interest  of  the  story.  In  fact,  this 
period  seems,  to  some  degree,  to 
be  the  chief  interest  of  the  author. 
He  manages  to  impart  his  own  in- 
terest to  the  reader,  and  while 
from  the  point  of  view  of  balance, 
this  portion  of  the  book  is  slightly 
overdeveloped,  the  average  reader 
will  probably  welcome  rather  than 
criticize  this. 

Although  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  seems  to  lack  the  color  of  the 
first  part,  it  makes  up  for  this  in 
clarity  of  style.  The  last  chapters 
seem  rather  sketchy  and  one  feels 
ihai  the  author  has  left  his  heart 
in  the  Spanish  period. 

While  the  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  a whc>le 
must  be  accounted  at  least  a partial 
failure,  and  while  the  author  has 
not  quite  succeeded  in  living  up  to 
his  promise,  nevertheless,  the  book 
is  to  be  highly  recommended, 
especially  to  the  general  public.  It 
if  exceedingly  well  written  and 
holds  the  reader’s  interest  to  the 
end. 

O.  H.  Wedel. 


Death  in  the  Desert.  The  Fifty 
Years’  War  for  the  Great  South- 
west. By  Paul  I.  Wellman.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  294 
pp.  $3.00. 

A readable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Indian-white  (largely 
Apache-white)  conflict  in  the 
Southwest,  1837-1887,  based  on 
available  sources.  All  the  best 
known  characters — Mangus  Colo- 
rado, Cochise,  Nana,  Loco,  Geroni- 
mo,  for  the  Apaches;  Crook,  Miles, 
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Crawford,  Lawton,  Gatewood,  for 
the  whites — are  present,  as  are  also 
many  other  less  well-known  actors. 
The  important  part  played  by  the 
Indian  scouts  enlisted  by  the  army 
in  tracking  down  the  rebellious 
Gcronimo  is  given  fuller  recogni- 
tion than  usual.  The  whites  suffer 
in  most  comparisons,  e.xpress  or  im- 
plied, in  matters  of  strategy,  hardi- 
hood, honorableness.  Aptly  titled, 
the  book  contains  per  square  page 
more  casualties,  treachery,  intrigue, 
ruthlessness,  duplicity  (mostly 
white),  cruelty  (mostly  Indian), 
than  the  best  (or  worst)  dime 
novel.  And,  the  more  shame,  it  is 
not  fiction  but  history.  .<\pparently 
doubtful  that  the  desert  scene 
would  provide  enough  of  death  to 


justify  the  book’s  title,  the  writer 
in  one  section  diverges  to  a twenty- 
odd  page  account  of  the  Modoc 
atrocities  in  Oregon  and  northern 
California  in  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

The  greed,  intolerance,  and  mis- 
understanding e.xhibited  by  the 
v/hites  in  their  dealings  with,  the 
Indians  must  remain  a blotch  on 
the  pioneering  work  done  in  the 
great  Southwest.  One  can  take  some 
comfort  in  remembering  that  the 
Indian  wars  were,  after  all,  but  an 
Incident  of  that  great  pioneering 
effort  participated  In  by  many 
nobler  spirits  than  are  paraded  be- 
fore the  reader  in  the  present 
volume. 

John  H.  Provinse. 


1 


Bert  Haskett  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  about  the 
history  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Arizona  since  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  for  thirty-hvc  years,  twenty -nine  Oj. 
them  being  spent  in  Arizona.  His  wmrk  has  to  do  exclusively 
with  livestock  and  his  duties  take  him  to  all  parts  of  Arizona 
so  his  knowledge  of  the  southwestern  cattle  industry  is  ex- 
tensive as  well  as  first-hand. 

Will  C.  Barnes  came  to  Arizona  as  a boy,  served  in  the 
army  during  the  Apache  w'ar,  entered  the  cattle  business  at 
the  end  of  his  military  career,  and  in  1 888  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Arizona  Livestock  Sanitary  Board.  He  was 
in  the  Forest  Service  for  twenty-one  years,  later  assuming 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Geographic  Board. 
He  is  a collaborator  on  the  staff  of  the  Arizona  Historical 
Review. 

Eugene  E.  Williams  is  a retired  Congregational  min- 
ister who  came  from  Ohio  in  1919  to  Arizona  in  search  of 
health.  A life  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  Arizona 
history  as  a hobby'.  Serving  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Arizona  legislatures  he  noted  the  lack  of 
authentic  information  regarding  Arizona’s  early  governors 
and  undertook  as  a labor  of  love  to  remedy  this  condition. 

Rufus  Kay  Wyllys,  Ph.  D.,  is  a professor  of  history  and 
head  of  the  social  science  department  at  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College,  Tempe.  He  is  a collaborator  on  the  staff 
of  the  Arizona  Historical  Reviexv. 
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